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r have great pleasure i cond volume of the General 

Report on the 1961 Population Cer^ contains six chapters 

dealing with age, sex and mari*|^ ^ education, language, 

religion, working population an^ ^IJn-wontfAg-popuT^ion. Volume 1 which has 
already been published has seven chapters dealing with the physical set-up of 
the Madras State with its historical background, growth and movement of 
population, urban and rural population and migration. It was my intention to 
include a chapter on the economic trends and projections for Madras State. But 
in view of the vast material collected, it has not been possible to include this 
chapter as part of the General Report. T hope to publish this as a separate 
volume in due course. Tn my preface to the first volume, I have indicated 
details relating to the programme of census operations and the various reports 
planned and published. I have also acknowledged the help received at all stages 
from the Registrar General, India and the Government of Madras. 

In the preparation of this \olume, I have been ably assisted by my Deputy 
Superintendent of Census Operations, Sri K. C\ Narayanii K,.rup, 'tabulation 
Officers, Sri M. K. Subramanian, Sri N. Rama Rao and Sri M. Panchapakesan 
and Smt. T. Saramnia. My thanks arc also due lo the Alamu Priming Works who 
printed the report and Messr.'''. Klein & Peycrl who prepared the blocks of the 
chai.s and the Central Survey Othcc who prinleil the maps. With the publication 
of this report. 1 have a feeling of satisfaction that I lia\e completed the programme 
which I undertook in connection with the 1961 Census. 


P. K. Namriar 

SuperintenUent of Census Operations 
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Age, Sex and Marital Status 


lABLh VIII - I (Contd.) 

Percentage di\trihutions af selected populations by three broad age-groups 
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Source: The aging of Populations and its economic and social implications. United Nations Dcpaitmcnt 
of Hconomic and Social Affairs, New York 1956 pp H-9. 


There are a number of countries with two- 
fifths or more of their population under 15 yeai s 
of age, slightly above one-half in ages 15-64 and 
negligible proportions in 65 years and above. 
This type of age structure is characteristic of a 
population with high birth and death rates. At 


the other extreme we have populations with about 
one-fifths of their totals in the young ages. 0-14. 
two-thiids or more in the age-group 15-64 and 
7';;, or above in ages 65 and above. This type of 
population is found mainly in Europe, North 
America and Oceania and it is characterised by 


V 

I 
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low birth and death rates. There arc other 
countries which can be regarded to be under- 
going a transitional phase. In Japan and 
Yugoslavia, the decline in the death rate is well 
marked while the birth rales have only reccnlly 
started falling. Such tendency will account for 
the large numbers under 15 years of age in several 
countries like Paraguay, Phillipines and the 
Dominican Republic. On the other hand, the age 
structure of Egypt has been more or less stable 
during the 40 years preceding the Census of 1947. 
Thu dynamics of ihe age structure has been the 
subject of some recent investigations notably by 
Lorimer and Lotka. The age structure is 
particularly important for the economy of 
countries like India which are passing through 
early stages of ilemographic transition. A high 
proportion of the population in (he young ages 
imposes a heavy burden on the economically 
active population There are over 90 persons 
under 15 and over 65 years of age for cvciy 100 
persons in the vvoiking ages 15-64 in Mexico, 
Ci^sta Rica and Phillipines; in Sweden, Swit/.cr- 
land and United Kingdom there arc fewer than 
50 dependants per 100 persons in the working 
ages. In Madras State and India there are 
approximately l^ and 79 dependants respecti'ely 
to every 100 persons in the working age-group. 

Age in the C ensuses 

2. In the present Census, age was ascertained 
as on last birth day before 1st March 1961. i.c. 
the number of completed \ears. This was the 
practice followed in all Censuses except in i93l 
when the nearest age \ as ascertained, i.c. age on 
the next birth day. This change in the procedure 
came in for adverse criticism by Mr. Yeatts, the 
then Superintendent of Census Operations, 
Madras as a change of no significance because to 
an a\cragc citizen, the running age is not different 
fiom the completed years of age. 

The Census has always recognized the dilliculty 
involved in eliciting correct age. As such, the 
memory of the persons enumerated was stimulated 
by referring to historic.il incidents or religious 
events which have happened in the State, district 
or taluk. Actually, a list of outstanding occur- 
rences was prepared, arranged chronologically and 
supplied to the enumerators. The intention was 
that the persons will be able to correlate childhood 


to any event in the list which will help them in 
fixing their age approximately. This itself presup- 
poses that age recording can only be approximate. 
This is the case with the illiterate section of the 
population. Normally, the reaction to any 
question is that their age ranges from 10 to 50. 

I hen further questions will have to be put to 
illustrate in which range they will fall. In the 
this Census, we have come across 
^^he^e the wife's age is 25 while her 
is 17. A good deal of clforl is needed 
the ages of nn>thcr, father and the 
^ ‘ ^/cn but again they arc only approximations. 

po exaggeration to sa\ that the age of many 
persons as recorded in their school or service book 
IS quite dilTerent from their actual age. these 
variations in the official age and actual age will 
also be reflected in the age returns on which 
Census data are based. I he only consolation 
wc can draw from our statistics is that age will 
at least approximately fail in groups of 0-4 
and 5-9 so that a composite picture of the age 
returns can be obtained. 

The nature and definition of age data relating 
to (he five Censuses during 1921-61 arc sum- 
marised briefly in Table VIII-2. 

In the 1941 ('ensus, due to World War II, the 
material collected was not tabulated for age 
except for a fewv areas. Even for these areas, the 
usual age tabulation for the complete count was 
made for a few units only and for others, the age 
tabulation was c.irried out on a sample basis. 
After 1948, the position was rc-exa mined and age 
tables b\ single years of age based on a 2\’o sample 
known as the Y sample were prepared and 
published for all Part A States. In 1951, the age 
tables for 1941 Census for the erstwhile Madras 
State were published and the figures in these 
tables were estimated from the information 
provided by the Y sample. In 1951, ;; further 
step was taken by instituting a systematic samp- 
ling scheme for single year age tabulations on a 
ct>untrywide scale. For the first time, the 1951 
Census furnished population by single years of 
age for every district on the basis of 10'\> sample. 
Fiirtbcr, an attempt was made to prepare age 
tables after adjusting for inaccuracies in the age 
data and the single \ear age tables were published 
for States and India as a wJiole. While mis- 
statement of age has been accounted for, no 



Table VllI - 2 

Af^e (lafii ill Miulras Canuscs, 1921—61 


Age, Sex and Marital Status 


Census Question 

year No. 


Nature of Table where 
definition available 


Remarks 

5 


1921 


1931 


Completed 

years 


Ihe table is divided into two parts. Part 1 begins 
with a provincial summary wherein Statistics of 
every religion returned are given. Part II deals 
with the towns treated as “ Cities the city of 
Madra<^ being excluded since its tigures arc included 
in Part I. In the Provincial summary details are 
given for each age upto 5 years of age, thereafter 
ages are grouped by quinquennial period upto 70 and 
the remainder shown as 70 and over. In Part I 
(Districts and States) and in Part 11 (Cities', age 
periods arc given in less detail than in the provincial 
summary. No single year age data are available. 


Age nearest Tabic Vli do 

birthday Part 11 

Imperial 
Tables 


1941 


Completed 

years 


Census of 
India Paper 
No. 8, 1951 
Age Tabic 
for Madras 
Y sample 


tstimated from Y sample (2^\)). No single >car 
age data are available. 


1951 


Completed 

years 


C-V of Part 
11 D and 
Census of 
India Paper 
No. 3. 1954 


Single year age returns arc available for districts 
based on 10'\, sample, (iraduated age data for 
composite Madras Slate arc available in the Census 
paper. 


1961 


Completed C-IV of Single year age returns arc available for the entire 

years Part 11 C population. 


allowance was made for omissions in enumer- 
ation. These tables related to the composite 
Madras State and had to be reconstructed for the 
present Madras Slate. 

In the 1961 Census, the sampling scheme of 
1951 Census was dropped and single year age 
tabulation was done for the entire population. 
Thus age data can be collected fairly extensively 
for the last 5 Censuses and the material is extensive 


enough tor .i study of the pecuiianlies of the 
Madras age relurns in the v.irious age sectors 
and for drawing inferences about the plausible 
method of correcting them 

The nature of the age rtfurn 

3. hven in the case of s(alistic:ill> advanced 
countries, bi.ises in the Census age leturns arc 
present. 1 hese arc, however, of a moderate 
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degree and do not aftcct Ihcir usefulness so 
seriously as they do in the ease of counirics like 
India. They are usually due lo following reasons: 
(i) ignorance of age (ii) dclihcrale mis-sia(cmcnt 
(iii) omission in enumeration (iv) failure to reckon 
precise age due to misunderstanding of the 
question and(v) the manner of obtainine infoinia- 
tion from the informant. In India due to large- 
scale illiteracy, people .ire ignorant of their own 
age. In view of general ignorance of age, the age 
return would still fall much below the level of 
accuracy of the age returns of atlvanced countiies. 
While ascertaining the age. ceitain age digits 
come to have a heavy concentration wlicicas jn 
the case of other digits, the number gets depleted. 

I he graphs showing the individu.il population 
of persoiiN, male^ and females, in Madras Slate 
may gi\e an ulea ol* the pattern of age bias. 
Digital preference reallv refers lo deliberate 
preference forcettain digits in returning age anil 
avoiding others. There is also a teiuiency to 
mis-state age, e. g. women may understate their 
ages while young men may tend to overstate them 
or old pci sons may exaggerate their age. Some 
of the distributions may be caused b\ omissions 
in enumeration. 

Testing the age data 

4. In the l^)hl Census l^iper No. 2 of 10(>3 
(Age Tables) a detailed analysis of age data has 
Ixen made Stale-wise. This report has dealt with 
the following asi'iccls ol' age data. 

1. 1 he pattern of Indian age biases by 
Slate, sex and rnral-iirban diiferenlials as 
shown by the \aiious indices. 

2. I he method of graduation and smoothing. 

?. Cirouped age data and application of 

Quasi-Stable Population ihcorx. 

The said \oliimc may be referred lo with ad\an- 
tage for a technical lieaimcni of the subject. 

Index of concentration and preference 

As regards the well known Whipple's indc.x of 
concentration and Myer's index of digital 
piefeience the report on “Age Tables” stales: 

“Whipple suggested an index of coneenlraiion, 
which is obtained by taking the percentage of 
persons counted at ages in miilliide of S in the 
age i.inge 23-b2 to onc-tifth of the total ennmera- 
cd population in the range- If there is no 


concentration, the index should be 100, bur 
ifeverybodv lelurned his age only in multiple of 
5, the index would be 500. T he observed index 
will thus lie between 100 to 500 The method 
assumes approximately uniform decrements 
with age in the true popnl.ition within each live 
year age-groiij'i centering on an age ending in 
0 or 5.. Age range 23-62 is arbitrarilv chosen 
one, largeU because heapings arc 
period and because the 
of iiniform decrement is not very well 
for higliei .iges. Tlie range has been 
ffliuntl quite suiiable foi praciical purposes. 
Mycis deiined a more comprehensive index for 
icllcciing preference or dislike for each of the 
ten unit digits 0 lo 9. In view o\' ihc faci that 
in India return i»f age above (>() is vci\ unreliable, 
vve m.iv limit its applicalicm to the range 20-59. 
A series of ten totals for successive values of 

unit digit q— 0. I, 2, 3 9 of population 

counted at ages I Op hq where p 2, 3 and 4 in 
the age range 20-49 is obtained. Anothci simil.ir 
scries oi' ten totals for p —3. 4 and 5 in the age 
range 30-59 is obtained. I he two series are 
blended inti’i one series by adding the first series 
weigliled by u and the corresponding tcim of the 
second scries weighted h> v so that ii -f- \ 10^ 

where u sueccssivcly lakes the values 1,2 10 

and V 9. S, 7---- I, 0 If ages are eoirectly 

reported, c\er> term of liic blended senes wall 
be .ibout 10'',, of the total of the series. Devia- 
tions from 10 (ignoring sign) when addcil, give 
an overall measure of preference. Theoretically, 

Mycr\ index can vaiy from 0 lo ISO It 

may be considered that the proportion of total 
population (P\) counted at ages .\ lOp -hq in a 
spccihcd age range, 20-59, sa\, for successive 
values of q from 0 lo 9, p varving from 2 lo 5, 
will rellecT the relative preference for each digit. 
This is not quite corieel, since even in a life-table 
population, vvh».ic there is no mis-slalemcnl of 
age, the number living at successive ages forms 
a dccieasing series due lo operation of mortality 
alone. As lemarkcd b\ Myer, “Since beginning 
.It a given digit overstates the preference for that 
vligil, and progressively iindcrslaics it (relatively) 
for .subsequent ones. ‘Complete liistiec' to each 
digit mav be achieved if start is made at each 
one in turn". Such a start is prov ided in Mver's 
method as explained below : 
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Tlic first term of the blended series is P.i,i f 10 
(P,o + f" 4 o)+v'’ 5 o- f’c second is .,P,, (-10 
(P31 ** 4 1 ) +5*’5i nnd SO on and the tenth, the 

last one is lOP^.y-' IO (P3ii + P4.») + Ps.i- 

The Slim of these ten tenns b> rcairangement of 
the component single sear populations equals 
the sum of poiHilations in the age ranges 20-49, 

21-50 29-5S. In these sub-groups, each 

digit gets Its turn as a starting point 
‘Complete jiisiiee' is accorded to each. ■ 

From piactical considerations both ihw 
are good enough, but both have some lhA>.^>ical 
short coinings." 

The indices of concentration and preference 
for Madras Slate are as follows: 


l%l 

Index of Con- Index of 
ceniiation Preference 


V3 

CJ 




rt 



£ 

s 



iM, 

27'> 

308 

70.5 

81.3 


1951 

Index of Con- Index of 
central Kui Prefeicncc 



251 270 59.5 


For 1961, the index of preference for Males 
(70.5) i'' ncarl> the same as that of all - India 
(70.7). As regards females, the Madias Slate's 
figure (81.3) is more than that of India a, a \\lu>lc 
(75.1 "I he index of coiicentralion foi males is 
279 for Madias Stale wherea., it is 2S2 for all- 
Intiia. As regards index of concentration for 
females the ligiire for Madras Stale (3()<S) i^ higher 
than that ol all - India (294). It is signineanl to 
note that whereas for the whole cnunirN, the 
index of concentration for females is highei than 
that for males b\ about 12 p nnls, the dilTeicnee 
is as much as 29 points for Madra^ Stale. 
Obviously, the bias in the age return for females 
is considcrabK greater than that of males in 
Madras Slate. 

Myer’s index of digital preference for Madms 
State IS given below. 


Males 

1961 

MjiIcs 

1951 

Females 

1961 

Females 

1951 


0 

1 


3 

7.6 

09 

2.4 

1.3 

5.8 

0.9 

1.9 

1.1 

1 0.0 

0.8 

2.5 

1.2 

7.1 

0.9 

I 9 

1.0 


5 

6 

7 

8 

7.0 

1.5 

1.8 

2.0 

4.8 

1.5 

1.3 

1.8 

9.0 

1.6 

1.8 

2.4 

5.5 

1 5 

1.3 

1.9 


The Mycr’s index brings out the ratio of the 
blended population at the selected digit to that 
at age 9. If there were no preferences for any 
digit the ratio should ha\e been nearly unity. 
The digit ‘9' is the least preferred. It is observed 
that m this Slate, digit one has an index even 
below' unity, showing that I is more disliked 
than 9. 

Age distribution and graduation 

5. In view of the fact that the single year 
populatit>n gi\en by the Census is marked by 
promninced hcapmgs at preferred ages, a set of 
graduated and smooihctl single year age popula- 
tion is given in Part II, Section II of “1961 
Census Age 1 ables" (Paper No. 2 of 1963) after 
graduation and smoothing of age data. It may 
be mentioned in this connection that the single 
year age retiiins do not have much meaning 
except in term of appropriate quinqiicnnial gioiip 
totals which themselves need graduation and 
smoi>thing since the age biases do not cancel 
out within the group. The smoothed age data, 
theiefore, represent a icasonabis correct distii- 
bution (»f population b> single year of age. Ihesc 
data ma\ be useful foi \aiious purposes in the 
tield of education, health, labour etc and for 
studies of economic ami social structure of the 
population. 

The following l,iblc goes for the Stale the 
I>erccnlagc disiribulum of pi)pulati(>ii among the 
diircrenl age - groups (omitiing the c.itegoi\ “Age 
not Staled" which has got a negligible percentage 
of pel sons). 


Age-group 

Peiccntagc 

0- 4 

13.7 

5-14 

23.9 

15-24 

17.3 

25 - 34 

15.7 

35 -44 

12.2 

45 - 54 

K.9 

55 - M 

5.3 

6S-f- 

3.0 


Ihe percentage rises by a fairly high degree 
from the age-group 0-4 to the age-group 5-14 
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and tl:en gradually decreases in tlie higlicr age- 
groups We may call the persons in the age- 
group ('*4 as inranls and young ehildien. tlu)sc m 
the age-gioup 5 to 14 as bo\s and giih , llH»se in 
15 \i 24 and 2> to 34 age-gioups \oung men 
and vvomen, those in 35 to 44 ai.t! 45 to 54 as 
middle-aged men and women andlliuse in 55 to 
64 and 65 and higher age-groups as eldcrl) pri- 
sons. It is observed that young men and women 
form the maximum percentage in the State (33.0 
per cent), followed by boys and girls (23.9 per 
cent), middle aged men and women (21.1 per cent) 
infants and young children (13.7 per cent) and 
elderly persons (8.3 per cent). In India as a whole 
also this pattern is maintained -32.1 percent 
young men and women, 26.0 per cent boys and 
girls, 19.0 per cent middle aged men and women, 
15.1 per cent infants and young children and 7.8 
per cent elderly persons. 

The Swedish Statistician, Sundbarg has 
enunciated a rule of thumb measure of population 
growth. According to him, a normal population 
has about one-half of its total between the ages 
15 and 50 and the propoition of those above that 
age to those below it indicates whether the 
•population is increasing, stationary or decreasing. 
The youngest of the three population groups 
must be double the eldest if the population is to 
continue to grow; just short of that point, it may 
be stationary but if the cider continues to exceed 
the younger, the population would be icgrcssive. 
We may take the age-group 15 to 44 as represent- 
ing the middle age-group as far as Madras State 
is concerned so that the youngest and the eldest 
age-groups will be 0-14. aiul 45 and over. The 
percentage disliil)ution among the three age- 
groups is as follows 

A ge-g ro u ps Vc rcc n t a gc 

0 - 14 37.6 

15 - 44 45.2 

45+ 17.2 

The population of Madras State belongs to the 
progressive kind. 

We may now discuss the age structure of the 
population under the following live broad cat- 
cgoiies: 1) infants and young children, 2) boys 
and girls, 3) young men and women, 4) middle 
aged men and women, 5) elderly persons. 


Infants ami \oiing eliildren 


1 he liinic bilnu !\ cs 1 he pc 1 m.igc 

i\i Cll llui- 

linn n) inlanis andj \ niing Llnhl 

icii 111 ll'ic g*.ncr:il 

pnpnlalinji 4)1' the Sliile an 

(I III eac 

li ol tin.' 

districts 




l%l 

1951 

Slate 

13 7 

12 1 

Madias 

13.: 

9.2 

Chinglcpul 

14 1 

11.9 

North A rent 

14.7 

12.7 

South Arcol 

14.3 

12.8 

Salem 

14.1 

12.1 

Coimbatore 

12.7 

11.9 

Nilgiri 

15.2 

12.9 

Madurai 

13.9 

12.5 

Tiruchirapalli 

13.0 

11.9 

Thanjavur 

13.2 

11.4 

Ramanathapuram 

13.9 

12.5 

Tirunelvcli 

13.0 

12.1 

Kanyakumari 

14.1 

15.2 

It will be seen tliat there has been 

a definite 

increase in the proportion of infants and 

children 

in the State as well as all 

the districts except 

Kanyakumari. 1 he general 

increase is mainly 

due to the declining trend in 

infantile 

mortality 

and increasing facilities with 

rcitard to medical 

facilities. 



Boys and girls 



The (able below compares 

the proportion of 

boys and girls in the poj>ulalion in the a 

ec-group 

5-14 with the 1951 ligures. 




1961 

1951 

State 

23.9 

24.1 

Madras 

23.0 

22.2 

Chinglcput 

23.4 

23.8 

North Arcol 

24.4 

25.0 

South Arcot 

23.3 

23.2 

Salem 

25.0 

25.6 

Coimbatore 

24.1 

24.8 

Nilgiri 

26.1 

22.0 

Madurai 

24.0 

25.0 

Tiruchirapalli 

22.7 

23.4 

1 hanjavur 

23.4 

22.9 

Ramanathapuram 

23.6 

23.6 

Tirunelvcli 

24.1 

23.7 

Kanyakumari 

27.1 

25.1 
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In the State as a whole, there is only slight 
decline, viz. 0.2 per cent in respect of the 
proportion of bo>s and girls. Notwithstanding 
the general decline in the birth rate since 1931-41 
decade, the proportion of boys and girls had 
remained almost stalionaiy in the State as a whole 
during the decade 1951-61. It is observed that the 
variation in the provtortion of bo\s and girls has 
been less than one point in the following districts: 
Madras, Chingleput, North .Arcot, South Arcot, 
Salem, Coimbatore. I iruchirapalli, Thanjavui and 
lirunclveli. There was no Naiialion at all in 
the case of K.imanaihapuram district. Nilgiri 
district had registered a definite increase from 
22.0 per cent to 26.1 per cent. In Kanyaknmari 
district, the proportion nas increased by lwop^^ints 
from 25.1 to 27.1. In Madurai district the pro- 
portion has declined by unity from 25.0 to 24.0. 

Young men and women 

The proportion of young men and women in 
the age-grou]\s 15-24 and 25-.M in the State and 
districts is as follows: 



i%i 

19.S1 

State 

.33.0 

3.3.6 

Madras 

.37.6 

38.9 

Chingleput 

33.1 

33.7 

North Arcot 

31.6 

33 3 

South Arcot 

32.2 

33.3 

Salem 

;'2.5 

32.9 

Coimbatore 

33.7 

33.6 

Nilgiri 

34.8 

32.3 

Madurai 

33.6 

33.2 

Tiruchirapalli 

33.4 

33.7 

Thanjavur 

32.8 

34.4 

Ramanathapuram 

32.7 

32.5 

I irunelvcli 

32.0 

32.8 

Kanyakurnari 

31.3 

33.6 


Except for a very small increase in C4)imbatorc, 
Madurai and Ramanathapuram distiicts and an 
increase of 2.5 points in Nilgiri disliict, there is a 
general decline in the proportion of population 
belonging to this category. Noting a similar 


decline, the 1951 Census report for Madras State 

states:^ there is a decrease in the 

proportion of the population in this age-group 
due to the increase in the proportion in the higher 
age-groups. As longevity increases, the propor- 
tions in the higher age-groups increase and there 
is a decrease in the age-group 15-34. The largest 
proportion of the population is in this group 
(33.5 per cent). The proportions in the lower age 
groups are smaller so also the proportions in the 
higher age-groups.*' Even now the largest propor- 
tion of the population (33.0 per cent) may be 
catcgoiised as young men and women. 

Middle aged persons 

The tabic below gives the proportion of middle 
aged persons, i e. persons in the age-group 
35-54 for 1961 and 1951. 



1961 

1951 

State 

21.1 

21.7 

Madras 

20.0 

21.3 

Chingleput 

21.0 

22.0 

North Arcot 

20.5 

20.6 

South Arcot 

21.7 

22.5 

Salem 

19.9 

21.0 

Coimbatore 

20.x 

20 9 

Nilgiri 

19.0 

25.0 

Madurai 

21 .2 

22.0 

Tiruchirapalli 

22.3 

22.3 

Thanjavur 

22.1 

23.0 

Ramanathapuram 

21.5 

22.2 

1 irunelvcli 

21.4 

21.9 

Kanyakurnari 

19.1 

18.5 


There has been a small decline in the propor- 
tion from 1951 to 1961 in all districts except 
Tiruchirapalli and Kanyakurnari. In the case of 
Kanyal;umari district, the proportion has increased 
slightly from IS 5 to 19.1 per cent and in 
Tiruchirapalli district, the proportion has been 
constant. 

Elderly persons 

The percentage of elderly persons, that is 



AGE PYRAMID 
(1951 & 1961 ) 
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persons of the age 55 and above are given below 
for 1951 and 1961. 



1961 

1951 

State 

8.3 

8.5 

Madras 

6.2 

8.4 

Chingleput 

8.4 

8.6 

North Arcot 

8.8 

8.4 

South Arcot 

8.5 

8.2 

Salem 

8.5 

8.4 

Coimbatore 

8.7 

8.8 

Nilgiri 

4.9 

7.8 

Madurai 

7.3 

7.3 

Tiruchirapalli 

8.6 

8.7 

Thanjavur 

8.5 

8.3 

Ramanathapuram 

8.3 

9.2 

TinmcKch 

9.5 

9.5 

Kanyakumari 

8.4 

7.6 


For the Stale as a whole there has been a slight 
decline in the porporlion of elderly persons. In 
Madras CiIn and Nilgiri a marked decrease is 
noticed. In Kanyakumari, however, the propor- 
tion has increased from 7.6 to 8.4. per cent. 

^ The only group in which the proportion has 
increased during the decade 1951-60 is infants and 
young cliildrcn. In all other groups, the pro- 
portion has gone ilown. 

Mean age 

The mean age calculated for the population 
in the area constituting the pr'sent Madras State 
is given below for 1951 and 1961. 


Mean age 


Vear 

Persons 

Males 

FemaU 

1951 

25.43 

25.46 

25.41 

1961 

24.93 

25.07 

24.79 

The mean age 

has shown 

u .slight 

Jcclinc from 


1951 to 1961. Both in 1951 and 1961, the mean 
age for males is higher than that of females. 

Vital Statistics 

6. In Part I-B entitled “Demography and 
Vital Statistics”, an analysis of age structure 
in Madias State has been made. An estimate 
of the birth and death rates has also been made 


in that volume. This estimate is based on the 
Census age data for 1921, 1931, 1941, 1951 and 
1961 adjusted for boundary changes. As the 
detailed methodology adopted for the estimation 
is given in that volume, il will be sufficient to 
give the results only here. The estimates of birth 
and death rates for Madias State for the past 
four decades are as follows. 


Period 

Growth 

Birth 

Death 


rate 

rate 

rate 

1921-30 

8.6 

42.8 

34.2 

1931-40 

11.4 

41.1 

29.7 

1941-.50 

15.4 

35.8 

20.4 

1951-60 

11.2 

34.9 

23.7 


There has been a progressive decline in the birth 
rate. In working out the death rate, the net 
outmigration from the State has not been taken 
into consideration. Assuming that the net out- 
migration is of the order of 4^’., in the decade, 
the death rate will be 19.7 per mille wliich is lower 
than the death rate for 1941-50. Actually, 
considering that in 1941-50 there has been a net 
addition to the population of the State by 
in-migration, the death rate of 20.4 is lower than 
the actual death rate of the decade. I hus the 
observed phenomenon is a constant decrease in 
the death rate which is in keeping with the general 
trend expected in the country. 

Age pattern 

7. It is customary to classify population as 
“young” if they have less than 4 per cent of 
persons above 65 years, as “mature” when this 
percentage is between 4 and 7 and as ‘aged’ 
when it exceeds 7 percent. It is observed that 
a major proportion of world population may 
he regarded as ‘young or mature' and only a 
\ciy small proportior as 'aged'. Madras State 
has a fairly ‘>oung’ population whereas econo- 
mically advanced countries like Western Hurope, 
U.S.A., Canada and Oceania have ‘aged’ 
population. 

Table VlII-3 gives the trends in the percentage 
distribution of population in the present Madras 
State from 1901 to 1961. Wc find that the 
percentage in the age-group 0-14 has declined 
from 39.7 in 1901 to 37.6 in 1961. The trend 
has not been uniform throughout. There was 
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Tabu: VIII — 3 

Percentage distribution of population of present Madras State by broad age-groups 


Males Females Total 

Year Age-group Age-group Age-group 



0-14 

15-59 

60+ 

0-14 

15-59 

60+ 

0-14 

15-59 

60+ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1901 

40.5 

54.1 

5.4 

39.0 

55.2 

5.8 

39.7 

54.7 

5.6 

1911 

38.5 

55.8 

5.7 

37.2 

56.8 

6.0 

37.8 

56.3 

5.9 

1921 

37.8 

56.3 

5.9 

37.0 

57.1 

5.9 

37.4 

56.7 

5.9 

1931 

39.3 

56.0 

4.7 

38.2 

57.3 

4.5 

38.8 

56.7 

4.5 

1941 

39.1 

56.4 

4.5 

38.4 

57.0 

4.6 

38.7 

56.7 

4.6 

1951 

36.2 

58.3 

5.5 

36.2 

58.1 

5.7 

36.2 

58.2 

5.6 

1961 

37.7 

56.7 

5.6 

37.5 

56.9 

5.6 

37.6 

56.8 

5.6 


a decline in the percentage upto 1921 followed The only plausible explanation to the steep fall 

by a slight increase in 1931 and 1941. In 1951 in the proportion of aged persons between 1921 

there was again a decline and the \ear 1961 and 1931 is that the toll of influen/a epidemic 

witnessed a slight increase in the percentage should have been particularly heavy among 

Similar trends are noticed for cither sex. persons aged 50 and over. I his age-group luigi 

The working age-group 15 to 59, contained 54.7 in particular a limited resistance against diseases 

per cent of the population in 1901. A more or and epidemics. 

less steady proportion (around 56 per cent) was The chu .gcs in age pattern between 1921 and 

maintained from 1911 to 1941. In 1951, there 1961 may be bricily explained as follows, 

has been an increa'>c to 58.2 per cent and in 1961, 1. Between 1921 and 1931 there was a 

it has again fallen to 56.8 per cent The old reduction in moiiahty without any change in 

age-group has remained more or less same fertility. 

throughout (around 5.6 percent) except during 2. Between 1931 and 1951, there luis been a 

1931 and 1941 w hen it wa^ around 4.5 per cent. reduction in fertility with little change in 

A comparison of the percentages in 0-14 in mortality. 

1921 and 1931 shows that an increase has been 3. Between 1951 and 1961 there has been a 

registered during this period as an aftermath of reduction in mortality with little change in 

the influenza epidemic during the period 1921-31. fertility. 

SECTION II 
SEX 

8. The last item in the individual slip (Q. 13) Sex Ratio 

related to the sex of the individual. The symbols 9. Usually one would expect that males and 

‘M’ and ‘F’ were recorded for males and females females arc equal in number. When the Census 

respectively. Eunuchs and Hermaphrodites were figures show a difTercnt trend, it is viewed with 

recorded as males. some surprise. The Census figures not only 
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show th.it males and females arc unequal in 
nun 1 ber^, but also that the degree of disparity 
changes from place to place and age to 
age. 

It is customary to measure the difference in 
numbers between the sexes by an index number 
called the sex ratio. In the United Kingdom, 
the sex ratio is calculated as ‘the number of 
females per 1,000 males’. In the United States, 


‘the number of males per 1,000 lemalos is 
called the sex ratio. In our Census, as in 
U. K , sex ratio is meant ‘the number of females 
per 1,000 males’. 

Table VI1I*4 gives the sex ratio and propor- 
tion of population of each sex in age-groups 
0-14, 15-49 and 50-f for India and the 
different States and Union Territories, U. S. A., 
U. K., France and Japan. 


Table VIII — 4 

Population of each sex in age-proupa expressed in terms of percentage to total population of each sex 


Statc/Union 

Territory/ 

Females 

per 

0-14 

Age-groups 

15-49 50+ 


Age Not Stated 

Country 

1,000 

males 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

India 

941 

40.92* 

41.14* 

47.20* 

47.13* 

11.84* 

11.69* 

0.04* 

0.04* 

State 










Andlira Pradesh 

981 

39.52 

39.56 

47.59 

47.64 

12.88 

12.79 

0.01 

0.01 

Assam 

876 

42.70 

47.23 

46,93 

44.42 

10.29 

8 29 

0.08 

0.06 

Bihar 

994 

43.40 

41.20 

15.36 

46.79 

11.21 

11.99 

0.03 

0.02 

Gujarat 

940 

43.22 

42.51 

46.51 

46.80 

10.24 

10.66 

0.03 

0.03 

Jammu & Kashmir 

878 

39.46 

41.94 

48.90 

48.98 

11.45 

8.87 

0.19 

0.21 

Kerala 

1,022 

43.61 

41.66 

44.75 

46.41 

11.61 

11.91 

0.03 

0.02 

Madhya Pradesh 

95j 

40.93 

40.67 

48.23 

47.65 

10.79 

11.63 

0.05 

0.05 

Madras 

992 

37.75 

37.46 

49.56 

50.25 

12.68 

12.28 

0.0 1 

0.01 

Maharashtra 

936 

40.18 

41.15 

48.66 

47.70 

11.12 

11.11 

0.04 

004 

Mysore 

959 

41.48 

42.82 

46.67 

45.72 

11.80 

11.42 

0.05 

C.04 

Orissa 

1,001 

39.30 

38.83 

48.45 

48.20 

12.17 

12.89 

0.08 

0.08 

Punjab 

864 

42.92 

44.27 

43.48 

44.66 

13.55 

11.02 

0.05 

0.05 

Rajasthan 

908 

42.59 

42.67 

46.04 

46.43 

11.29 

10.82 

0.08 

0.08 

Uttar Pradesh 

909 

40.62 

40.32 

46.24 

47.11 

13.09 

12.53 

0.05 

0.04 

West Bengal 

878 

39.21 

42.86 

50.00 

46.13 

10.76 

10.98 

0.03 

0.03 
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Table VIII — 4 (Contd.) 

Population of each sex in age-groups expressed in terms of percentage to total population of each sex 


State Union 
Territory' 

Country 

Females 

per 

1,000 

males 

M 

0-14 

F 

M 

15-49 

F 

Age-groups 

50+ 

M V 

Age Not Stale 

M F 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

8 

9 

10 

Union Territory 










Andaman & Nicobar 

Islands 617 

29.81 

46.75 

63.15 

47.08 

7.04 

6.17 


- 

Delhi 

785 

38.06 

43.56 

52.f>6 

47.96 

9.25 

8.45 

0.03 

0.03 

Himachal Pradesh 

923 

37.16 

39.06 

47.13 

48.26 

15.68 

12.66 

0.03 

0.02 

Laccadive, Minicoy 
& Amindivi 

Islands 1,020 

42.76 

39.08 

45.89 

49.92 

11.35 

10.98 


0.02 

Manipur 

1,015 

43.84 

42.42 

44 84 

45.79 

11.11 

11.57 

0.21 

0.22 

Tripura 

932 

42.12 

43.67 

46.11 

46.24 

11.76 

10.08 

0.01 

0.01 

Dadra & Nagnr 
Haveli 

963 

43.41 

^3.93 

46.95 

46.92 

9.62 

9.04 

0.04 

0.09 

Goa, Daman & Diu 

1,071 

39.23 

35.41 

47.00 

46.96 

\3.77 

17.63 


... 

NE.F.A. 

894 

12.40 

37.29 

84.17 

57.71 

2.51 

4.67 

0.92 

0.33 

Nagaland 

933 

37.90 

39.54 

49.29 

48.68 

12.69 

ll.()0 

0.12 

0.18 

Pondicherry 

1,013 

37.04 

36.29 

48.41 

49.73 

14.54 

13.96 

0.01 

0.02 

Sikkim 

904 

37.99 

41.24 

51.32 

48.44 

10.59 

10.23 

0.10 

0.09 

Country 










USA. 

1,030 

32.10 

30.14 

45.51 

45.72 

22.39 

24.14 



United Kingdom 

1,068 

24.37 

21.75 

48.15 

45.24 

27.48 

33.01 



France 

1,085 

26.80 

24.42 

46.52 

42.6: 

26.68 

32,95 



Japan 

1,036 

31.14 

28.94 

52.19 

53.07 

16.67 

17.99 



The classification 

of 297,853 persons fM-I47,100 

F- 1 50,753) of 

N.E.F.A into 

various 

age-groups 

is not 


available. Therefore, these figures have not been taken into account while working out the distribution into 
various age-groups for N.Fi.F.A. and India. 
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One striking feature of the above table is that 
whereas the sex ratios in U. S. A., U.K., France 
and Jjpan are above 1,000, the sex ratio in India 
is below 1 ,000. In oilier words, females are fewer 
than males in India whereas the opposite trend 
is noticed in NNeslcrn countries. In Madras State, 
the sex ratio (992) is more than the country's 
average. In fact, among Stales barring Kerala and 
Orissa, the sex ratio in all the Slates is less than 
1 , 000 . 

Sex and age 

10. For the purpose of comparison of the 
distribution of population into various age- 
the following statement may be 

studied. 


India Madras State 


Age-group 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0-14 

40.92 

41.14 

37.75 

37.46 

15-49 

47.20 

47.13 

49.56 

.50.25 

50 1 

11.84 

11.69 

12.68 

12.28 

A.N.S. 

0,04 

0.04 

0.01 

0.01 


As regards males in the age-group 0-14, 
the proportion is higher in India than in Madras 
State. In the age-groups 15-49 and SO-f, the 
opposite trend is observed. The same pattern 
is noticed in respect of females also. In both 
Madras Slate and India, the difference in propor- 
tion between males and females in each age-group 
is not considerable. Yet a pattern is observed 
in the dilVercnccs. In the age-group 0-14, the 
proportion of females is higher than males in 
India and the proportion of males is higher 
than females in Madras Slate. In the age-group 
15-49, the proportion of males is higher than 
females ii^ India whereas the proportion of 
females is higher tlian males in Madras State. 
In the ages 50 f-, in both India and the 
State, the proportion of males is higher than 
females. 

In I able VIll -5 is given the distribution of 
1,000 poisons of each sex by age-group.s and sex 
ratio in each age-group in the State as well as in 
the districts. 
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On the basis of the above Table, it will be 
interesting to examine the following conclusions 
drawn by the Superintendent of Census Operations, 
West Bengal for 1951. 

“(a) A larger proportion of boys than girls 
seems to be born in this country than 
in western countries. 

(b) Girls in the first few years of their 
life still seem to suffer from com- 
parative neglect than boys, as a result 
of which Nature’s balancing action 
of taking away more boys than girls in 
the first years of life does not properly 
come into play and the survival of 
girls never seems to draw even with 
the survival of boys. 

(c) A very heavy toll of female lives is 
taken in the earlier period of the 
reproducing ages, that is between the 
ages of 15-34. The toll is so heavy 
that the difference between the male 
and female population grows remar- 
kably rapid and wide and this gap 
is never made up in middle or old age. 

(d) Proportionately greater deaths occur 
among females even between the ages 
35-54 th.an is usually imagined”. 

The above conclusions are dealt with below 
seriatim. 

(a) In Madras State, the sex ratio at birth 
during the decade 1951-60 works out to 937. 
It is therefore, obvious that the first conclusion 
holds good for the State. 

(b) Upto the fourth year of age. the sex 
ratios are as follows in Madras State. 


Age-group 

Sex ratio 

15 - 19 

983 

20 — 24 

1,034 

25 — 29 

1,096 

30 - 34 

1,025 

The third conclusion may not also hold good 
for the State in view of the sex ratio being 
above 1,000 between 20 and 34. 

(d) Following arc the sex ratios between the 
ages 35 and 54. 

Age-group 

Sex ratio 

35 — 39 

948 

40 — 44 

911 

45 — 49 

907 

50-54 

957 


The depressingly low sex ratios in the age- 
groups 40-44 and 45-49 go to prove that pro- 
portionately greater deaths occur among females 
than males in these ages. 

An abstract Table showing the proportion of 
both the sexes in different ages and age-group.> 
for the State with rural-urban break-up is given 
below : 

Table VIII - 6 

Proportion per thousand of population of each 
sex by age-groups 

Total Rural Urban 


Age Sex rati 

0 1.013 

1 993 

2 972 

3 1,016 

4 982 

The second conclusion may not wholly hold 
good for the State in view of the fluctuations 
in sex ratio observed. 

(c) Between the ages 15-34, the sex ratios 
are as follows: 


Age-group 

S 

1 

8 

4f 

73 

8 

1 


73 

S 

1 

73 

2 

1 


1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

0- 4 

:37 

138 

139 

138 

133 

136 

0 

27 

27 

26 

27 

27 

28 

1 

24 

24 

24 

24 

24 

25 

2 

.30 

30 

31 

30 

29 

29 

3 

30 

31 

31 

31 

28 

29 

4 

26 

26 

27 

26 

25 

25 

5- 9 

128 

128 

128 

127 

127 

130 

1 

o 

113 

109 

112 

107 

116 

116 

15- 19 

85 

84 

85 

82 

85 

90 
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Tablf VIII — 6 (Contd.) 
Proportion per thousand of population of each 




sex by age-groups 




Tout 


Rural 

▲ 

Urban 

Age-group 


8 


8 


8 


Jg 

« 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


s 

s 

£ 

S 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

20-24 

84 

93 

81 

91 

91 

98 

25 29 

82 

91 

80 

89 

87 

95 

30-34 

69 

72 

67 

71 

75 

73 

35-39 

67 

64 

67 

66 

69 

62 

40-44 

58 

53 

57 

54 

60 

50 

45-49 

50 

45 

51 

47 

47 

40 

50-54 

42 

40 

43 

42 

40 

37 

55-59 

29 

27 

30 

28 

24 

23 

60-64 

26 

26 

27 

26 

22 

24 

65 69 

13 

12 

14 

13 

10 

10 

70-f 

17 

18 

19 

19 

14 

16 

A.N.S. 



••• 

• • • 

. . . 



Males 

The proportion decreases with the increase 
age. The group 70+ which includes all 
ages above 70 has, however, a proportion 
higher than that of 65-69. Among children 
in the group 0-4, the proportion decreases from 
0 to I and then increases to 30 at ages 2 and 
3 and again decreases to 26 at the age 4. The 
proportion of children in the age-group 0-4 is 
higher in rural areas than in urban areas. 

In the rural sector also, the proportion 
decreases with the increase in age. In the urban 
sector, a similar trend is observed but for a 
spurt in the age-group 20-24* There is a fall in 
the proportion from the age-group 10-14 to 
15-19 and the proportion increases to 91 in 
the age-group 20-24 and then decrea.ses to 87 in 
the age-group 25 - 29. In rural as well as urban 
areas, the decrease in proportion from the 
age-group 10-14 to 15-19 is considerable. 

Females 

The proportion of females in both rural and 
urban areas decreases with increase in age but for 
a rise from the age-group 15-19 to 20-24. The 


fall in proportion from the age-group 5-9 to 
10-14 is more in respect of females than males. 
The proportion of female children in the age- 
group 0-4 is more than that of males in urban 
. areas. But in rural areas, the proportion of males 
is slightly higher than that of females. Among 
children in the age-group 0-4 as in the case 
of malest the proportion decreases from age 
0 to 1 and then increases at ages 2 and 3 and 
then decreases at age 4. 

Sex ratio in districts 

11. The sex ratios in the districts are given 
in Table VIII-7 for all areas, rural areas and 
urban areas. 


Table VlII — 7 
Sex ratios in State and districts 


District 


Sex ratio in 

A 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

I 

2 

3 

4 

State 

992 

1,003 

963 

Madras 

901 

... 

901 

Chingleput 

960 

966 

938 

North Arcot 

989 

990 

986 

South Arcot 

984 

986 

973 

Salem 

977 

980 

962 

Coimbatore 

96t) 

981 

930 

Nilgiri 

914 

923 

902 

Madurai 

998 

1,011 

971 

Tiruchirapalli 

1,008 

1.019 

971 

Thanjavur 

1,016 

1,019 

1,004 

Ramanathapuram 

1.060 

1,066 

1,042 

Tirunelveli 

1,053 

1,058 

1,041 

Kaoyakumari 

979 

978 

987 


In the districts of Tiruchirapalli. Thanjavur, 
Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli, there is an 
excess of females and this excess is more prono- 
unced in Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli 
districts. An obvious conclusion that can be 
arrived at from these figures is that it is likely 
that males emigrate in good numbers leaving 
females behind. Ramanathapuram which has 
the highest sex ratio (1,060) perhaps sends more 
men to other places. In Nilgiri district, the sex 
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is 

ratio is low (914). The immigrant population lowest with 901. The figure which has increased 

in this hill district is predominantly male and from 908 in 1941 to 921 in 1951 has decreased 

this accounts for the low sex ratio. In this to 901 in 1961. As is to be expected, the sex 

district, the sex ratio has increased from 858 to ratio in rural areas is higher than that in urban 

914 during the period 1941-61, presumably areas. The only exception is the Kanyakumari 

because the labourers who settle down in the district. The reason for this peculiar feature 

plantations for work bring their families also in Kanyakumari district may be that the towns 

gradually. In Madras City, the chief place in this district arc mostly residential rather than 

of immigration of menfolk, the sex ratio is the industrial. 


Table VIII — 8 
Sex ratio at birth and death 



Number of 

Average No. 

Average of 


females per 

of female births 

female deaths 

District 

1 .000 males 

to 1.000 male 

to 1,000 male 


in the general 

births during 

deathsduring 


population 

the decade 

the decade 

1 

2 

3 

4 

State 

992 

937 

975 

Madras 

901 

958 

955 

Chingleput 

960 

945 

945 

1 

North Arcot 

989 

9*41 

960 

South Arcot 

984 

927 

949 

Salem 

977 

932 

983 

Coimbatore 

966 

932 

970 

Nilfeiri 

914 

960 

930 

Madurai 

998 

933 

966 

Tiruchirapalli 

1,008 

939 

993 

Thanjavur 

1,016 

939 

1,012 

Ramanathapuram 

1,060 

925 

998 

Tirunelveli 

1,053 

949 

1,001 

Kanyakumari 

979 

927 

940 

Sex ratios at birth and death 


a different trend 

is observed — the general sex 

12. The table VIII - 8 gives the se)i 

: ratios at 

ratio is less tha.n the sex ratios at birth and 

birth and death for the State and districts for 

death. 


the decade 1951-60. 


The changes 

in the sex ratio in the State 

As may be seen from the above Table, in the 

during 1901-61 

may be observed from Table 

State the number of females living 

per 1,000 

vni-9. The figures given in the table are 

males is more than those born or dying per 1,000 

taken from the volume— Census of India Paper 

males. In Madras City and Nilgiri, 

however. 

No. 2 of 1963, 

Age Tables. Following points 
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have to be taken into account in respect of this 
Table: 

1. The sex ratio shown against 60-64 under 
1901 relates to the age-group 60 and over. 

2. The data relate to State as constituted on 
the date of the relevant census, and not to the 


1961 lay out of the State. 

3. The ratios up to and including 1931 are 
based on the unadjusted group totals as published 
in the relevant Census Report, but those for 
1941 and 1951 are given for adjusted group totals 
corrected for age bias. 


Table VIII — 9 

Sex tatio (per 100 males) during 1901-1961 

Census year 


Age-group 

/ 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1941 

1951 

1961 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0- 4 

95.1 

96.3 

95.8 

96.7 

99.3 

99.6 

100.8 

5- 9 

99.2 

98.6 

97.8 

101.7 

99.0 

100.8 

101.4 

10 - 14 

110.9 

108.4 

106.8 

105.0 

104.4 

100.8 

98.5 

15-19 

105.9 

100.4 

105.3 

92.5 

101.9 

99.0 

96.4 

20-24 

80. t 

83.6 

81.3 

84.6 

92.1 

94.2 

96.4 

25-29 

89.3 

92.0 

89.5 

88.8 

89.2 

93.6 

97.3 

30-34 

89.2 

88.5 

91.6 

96.5 

94.1 

97.ti 

99.4 

35-39 

112.1 

107.3 

114.0 

105.7 

99.5 

102.1 

104.9 

40-44 

96.7 

95.0 

94.1 

107.3 

I03.() 

104.3 

108.1 

45-49 

114.4 

II2.2 

110.4 

104.6 

10.5.8 

104.1 

108.4 

50-54 

94.2 

94.1 

94.0 

I0I.7 

106.7 

103.9 

107.5 

55-59 

114.1 

118.7 

116.2 

99.5 

104.0 

103.0 

106.5 

60-64 

85.1 

85.4 

92.1 

96.4 

98.9 

100.6 

105.4 

65-69 


100.5 

108.2 

98.0 

95.3 

99.2 

103.9 

70-h 

... 

86.6 

91.2 

93.5 

99.9 

90.6 

97.3 
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Females per 1,000 mates and distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex in broad age-groups, 196/ 
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Table VIB — 10 (Contd.) 

Females per 1,000 males and distrihulion of 1,000 persons of each sex in broad age-groups, 1961 
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Tabu VIII — 12 (Contd.) 

Lhanges in ifu proportion of Jemale\ to 1,1)00 maUs in the State and districts 1901 — 1961 
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1,050 1,009 861 809 701 713 736 
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Table VIM — 12 (Contd.) 

Changes in the proportion v/ Janales to 1,000 males in the State and districts 1901 — i9‘>l 
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1,048 987 976 1.070 95 ^ 880 990 977 948 
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SECTION III 
MARITAL STATUS 


General 

13. In this section. I propose to discuss 
marital status, another significant information 
ralating to the individual. The instructions issued 
in recording marital status are reproduced 
below : 

“ Question 3 — Marital Status ; — 

Marital Status of every person whether the 
individual be an adult or an infant has to be 
recorded. The answers are to be recorded in the 
form of abbreviations. A person should be treated 
as never married only if he has not at any time 
entered into the state of matrimony. A person 
who is married once and has lost his wife or 
obtained a di\orce and is staying single should 
not be recorded as a married person. A person 
should be regarded as married if he is recognised 
by custom or society to be a married person or 
has been married in accordance with any religious 
rites or by registration or according to any 
custom or form of marriage recognised by h.s 
community or is in stable de facto union and bas 
not been widowed or divorced. A person should 
be regarded as widowed if he or she has lost his 
or her spouse by death but has not remarried. A 
person is said to be divorced who after marital 
ties have been severed by law or custom, either 
social or religious or by mutual consent, has 
never been remarried. A person who has been 
separated from wife or husband and is living 
apart with no intention of living together again 
should be regarded as separated. In the case of 
prostitutes return her marital status as declared 
by her. The following abbreviations should be 
used while recording the answers : 

NM — Never married ; .M — Married ; W — 
Widowed ; S — Divorced or separated.” 

Never married can be recorded easily and 
no error is likely to creep in. Marriage docs 
not necessarily signify legality. De facto unions 
have been recognised in Indian Census as legal 
marriage. The concept of separated or divorced 
is not clearly understood in Indian society. 
Further for reasons of respectability, the divorced 
or separated status is not readily admitted by the 


people with the result there is likely to be under- 
recording under this head. Another interesting 
aspect of Madras State is that self-respect 
marriages conducted by Dravida Kazhagam 
were not legally recognised and not treated as 
such during 1961 Census. But after the Census 
was taken, the State has declared such marriages 
as legally valid. But the percentage of error in 
recording this information is much less than 
under other heads. 

Distribution of population by civii condition 

14. The table (VI11-I3) gives the percentage of 
unmarried, married, widowed and divorced or 
separated persons by sex according to the 1961 
Census. 

In the State, 55.4% of males and 43.3% of 
females arc never married. 41.0% of males and » 
43.0% of females are married. The percentage 
of widowed persons among females is four times 
that of males, the figure being 3.2% for males 
and 12.8% for females. This can be easily 
explained by the fact that widowed men find 
it much easier to get married than widowed 
women. The divorced or separated persons among 
males i.> actually less than 0.5% while it is 0.9% 
for females. In the case of females, it is likely 
to be an under-estimate, because divorced or 
separated persons do not always admit their 
status easily during enumeration. 

The percentage of never married males varies 
from 54 in South Arcot to 62.6 in Kanyakumari. 
Madras and Nilgiri have also recorded higher 
figures of 58.3% and 57.9%. Figures of never 
married females range from 41.1% in South 
Arcot to 52.5% in Kanyakumari. Higher percen- 
tages have also been recorded in Nilgirii Kanya- 
kumari and South Arcot which stand out 
prominently in this pattern. Percentage of 
manied males varies from 34.9 in Kanya- 
kumari to 42.1 in South Arcot. Madras and 
Nilgiri, (39.4% and 39.8%) have lower married 
proportion among males. Among married 
females, the range is from 36.5% in Kanyakumari 
to 44.6% in South Arcot. Tirunelveli with 41.7%, 
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Table VIII — 1 3 




Distribution of nurle.s and females by 

■ civil L 

ondition 






Males 



Females 


State/District 

Never 

Married 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced or Never 
Separated Married 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced or 
Separated 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Madras State 

55.4 

41.0 

3.2 

0.4 

43.3 

43.0 

12.8 

0.9 

Madras 

5g.3 

39.4 

-I 1 

1 

0.2 

44.9 

43.6 

11.0 

0.5 

Chingleput 

55.2 

41.6 

3.0 

0.2 

42.1 

44.3 

13.1 

0.5 

North Arcot 

55.4 

41.3 

2.9 

0.4 

42.3 

43.9 

13.0 

0.8 

South Arcot 

54.0 

42.1 

3.5 

0.4 

41.1 

44.6 

13.8 

0.5 

Salem 

54.4 

41.9 

3,0 

0.6 

43.3 

44.4 

n.i 

1.2 

Coimbatore 

55.3 

40.9 

3.3 

0.5 

44.8 

42.7 

11.3 

1.2 

Nilgiri 

57.9 

39.8 

1.7 

0.6 

49.0 

42.3 

7.6 

1.1 

Madurai 

55.3 

40.8 

3.2 

0.7 

44.0 

42.0 

12.6 

1.4 

Tiruchirapalli 

54.4 

41.5 

3.6 

0.5 

41.4 

42.8 

15.0 

0.8 

Thanjavur 

55.0 

41.3 

3.4 

0.3 

41.5 

43.4 

14.5 

0.6 

Ramanathapuram 55.4 

40.7 

3.4 

0.5 

43.2 

42.4 

13.5 

0.9 

Tirunclvcli 

55.6 

40.7 

3.3 

0.4 

44.6 

41.7 

12.9 

0.8 

Kanyakumari 

62.6 

34.9 

2.2 

0.3 

52.5 

36.5 

10.2 

0.8 


Madurai with 42% and Nilgiri with 42.3% have 
higher figures. Kanyakumari and South Arcot 
represent the extremes. The percentage of 
widowers ranges from 1.7 in Nilgiri to 3.6 in 
Tiruchirapalli. South Arcot has recorded a higher 
figure of 3.5%. The percentage of widows ranges 
from 7.6 in Nilgiri to *15 in Tiruchirapalli. 
Thanjavur (14.5%) and Kanyakumari (10.2%) 
have also recorded higher and lower figures. The 
percentage of widows is much higher than the 
percentage of widowers. Divorced or separated 
males show a percentage of 0.7 in Madurai. It is 
as low as 0.2% in Madras and Cbingleput. 


Among females, Madurai has shown the highest 
figure, 1.4% and Madras, Chingleput and South 
Arcot the lowest, 0.5”/„; Salem. Coimbatore and 
Nilgiri have shown proportions above 1%. 

Changes in the pattern of civil condition 1921 — 61 

1 5. It will be interesting to study the pattern 
of the percentage of population under each civil 
condition from decade to decade since 1921. The 
following table extracted from Subsidiary Tabic 
C II-2 gives the proportion of unmarried males 
and females in the State and districts for every 
1,000 persons of each sex. 
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TABLt VlII — 14 

Proportion of never married persons per LOGO of each sew 1921 — 61 


Males Females 


Slate^Dislrict 



1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Madras State 

554 

546 

578 

543 

538 

433 

427 

468 

406 

393 

Madras 

583 

480 

548 

510 

491 

449 

373 

422 

367 

348 

Chingleput 

552 

554 

581 

559 

550 

421 

433 

439 

417 

398 

North Arcot 

554 

562 

563 

548 

544 

423 

425 

432 

407 

397 

South Arcot 

540 

537 

561 

540 

535 

411 

399 

411 

391 

377 

Salem 

545 

527 

551 

539 

537 

433 

441 

434 

415 

402 

Coimbatore 

553 

550 

564 

546 

537 

448 

448 

449 

430 

406 

Nilgiri 

579 

542 

544 

537 

537 

490 

377 

430 

454 

429 

Madurai 

553 

545 

559 

542 

537 

440 

438 

427 

412 

404 

f 

Tiruchirapalli 

544 

541 

553 

539 

534 

414 

411 

396 

384 

379 

Thanjavur 

550 

543 

550 

534 

529 

415 

395 

399 

376 

367 

Ramanathapuram 

554 

543 

552 

538 

534 

432 

426 

419 

405 

190 

T.runclveli 

556 

552 

556 

547 

545 

446 

445 

436 

415 

407 

Kanyakumari 

626 

628 

586 

602 

586 

525 

505 

485 

468 

470 


The period 1921-61 has witnessed an increase in 
the proportion of unmarried males. It is 
particularly marked in Madras City followed 
by Nilgiri and Kanyakumari. During 1951-61, 
Madras and Nilgiri have also recorded a good 
increase in the proportion. North Arcot, 
Chingleput, and Kanyakumari have recorded 
insignificant decreases during this period. Gener- 
ally all districts have recorded increases in the 
proportion during the period 1921-61 thereby 
indicating that males hesitate to shoulder the 
responsibility of married life. Similar is the trend 


in the proportion of unmarried females for the 
period 1921-61, increase being recorded in all 
the districts. The increases in Madras, Coimbatore, 
Thanjavur, Ramanathapuram, Nilgiri and 
Kanyakumari ai: marked. Also the increase 
is more than tha‘ df males in almost all the 
districts indicating the emergence of women as 
an imporlanl force in ♦he social life. The districts 
of Chingleput, North Arcot and Salem have 
shown decreases in 1961 over 1951 figures. 

The increase in the proportion of never married 
males and females during the last four decades 
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can be attributed in general to the rise in the 
age of marriage. Education and forces like Child 
Marriage Restraint Act have accelerated this 
change. Again, the desire of the married couple 
to live on their own, independent of the family 
has made it almost compulsory to remain 
unmarried for longer periods. The high cost 
of living prevalent after World War II has tempted 
women to work thereby augmenting the family 
income. This tendency has been accelerated 


by the rise in the literacy level of women. Today 
the educated women compete with men for man\ 
jobs and the Constitution has guaranteed them 
equal rights which makes it possible for them to 
be gainfully employed. Again, the income has 
less value and as such the tendency for late 
marriage is pronounced. 

The table below exhibits the proportion of 
married persons per 1,000 of each sex during 
the period 1921-61. 


Tabu VllI — 15 

Proportion of married persons per fOOO of each sex, 1921-61 

Males Females 

State/ District ^ -- — 



1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Madras State 

410 

411 

391 

418 

Madras 

394 

442 

416 

458 

Chingleput 

416 

396 

381 

406 

• North A reel 

413 

406 

404 

421 

South Arcot 

421 

426 

397 

422 

Salem 

419 

433 

407 

424 

Coimbatore 

409 

403 

398 

413 

Nilgiri 

398 

427 

423 

432 

Madurai 

408 

413 

398 

418 

Tiruchirapalli 

415 

413 

400 

420 

Thanjavur 

413 

415 

406 

421 

Ramanathapuram 

407 

409 

400 

419 

Tirunclveli 

407 

406 

403 

413 

Kanyakuman 

349 

349 

387 

368 


Among males there is a decrease in the married 
proportion during the period 1921-61 at the 
Stale level and in all districts except Chinglcput 
and Salem. A small increase has been recorded 


1921 

1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

420 

430 

429 

395 

426 

431 

473 

436 

446 

437 

478 

479 

412 

443 

425 

412 

425 

433 

417 

439 

429 

423 

437 

432 

425 

446 

445 

424 

435 

442 

419 

444 

437 

431 

430 

428 

419 

427 

429 

416 

417 

433 

428 

423 

547 

463 

428 

44b 

420 

420 

429 

421 

423 

425 

425 

428 

416 

422 

421 

430 

424 

434 

446 

422 

424 

427 

420 

424 

429 

423 

423 

433 

413 

417 

411 

408 

424 

429 

379 

3h5 

374 

385 

389 

390 


in Chingleput while in Salem no change has been 
recorded. The decrease during 1951-61 at the 
Slate level is also not significant. A decrease has 
been recorded in the districts of Madras, Nilgiri and 
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Kanyakumari during the period 1921-61. 
During 1951 - 61 there is an increase in the 
proportion in Chingleput, North Arcot, Coimba- 
tore, Tiruchirapalli and Tirunelveli. The 
increace is not marked in Tirunelveli and 
Tiruchirapalli. In other districts, the increase is 
higher. The decrease in the proportion in 
Madras and Nilgiri is rather high during 1951-61. 
At the State level, the decrease in the proportion 
of married females during 1921-61 is not 
much and is less than the decrease noticed under 
males. No significant change can be seen at the 
State level. The districts of Madras, Coimbatore, 


Nilgiri, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, Ramanatha- 
puram, Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari have shown 
decreases during the period 1921 - 61. During 
1951 - 61, the districts of Madras, Madurai, 
Nilgiri and Thanjavur have shown a higher 
decrease. In Nilgiri the decrease is very high. 
Chingleput, North Arcot> Salem, Tiruchirapalli 
and Tirunelveli have shown increases during 
1951-61. The increases in Chingleput and 
Tiruchirapalli are marked. 

The proportion of widowed persons including 
divorced or separated per 1,000 of each sex is 
given in the Table below; 


Tablh VIII — 1 6 



Proportion of 

w idowed persons 

Males 

pvr IftOO of 

each sex. 

192! 

-61 

Females 



Oiaiw/ A^lal.riWi ^ 

1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1961 

1951 

1941 

1931 

1921 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Madras Stale 

36 

43 

31 

39 

42 

137 

144 

137 

168 

176 

Madras 

23 

78 

36 

32 

36 

115 

181 

141 

155 

173t 

Chinglepui 

>2 

50 

3S 

35 

38 

136 

142 

149 

158 

169 

North Arcol 


32 

33 

31 

39 

138 

146 

145 

156 

171 

South Arcot 

19 

37 

42 

38 

40 

143 

156 

165 

174 

181 

Salem 

36 

40 

42 

37 

44 

123 

122 

135 

155 

170 

Coimbatore 

3« 

47 

38 

41 

44 

125 

123 

135 

153 

I6l 

Nligiri 

23 

31 

33 

31 

35 

87 

76 

107 

118 

125 

Madurai 

yj 

42 

43 

40 

43 

140 

133 

152 

165 

171 

Tiruchir.'tpalli 

41 

46 

47 

41 

41 

158 

173 

182 

195 

191 

Thanjavur 

37 

42 

44 

45 

A1 

151 

159 

179 

200 

208 

Ramanathapuram 

39 

48 

48 

43 

46 

144 

145 

158 

172 

177 

Tirunelveli 

37 

42 

41 

40 

42 

137 

144 

156 

161 

164 

Kanyakumari 

25 

23 

27 

30 

35 

no 

121 

130 

143 

140 
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Both the sexes have shown lower proportions in 
1961 than in the earlier period 1921. The de- 
crease is fairly high in all the districts. This 
may be mainly due to the general improvement 
in the health conditions of the population. To a 
small extent the decrease under females can be 
attributed to widow remarriages now becoming 
more common than in the earlier period when 
such marriages were viewed with displeasure. 
The highest proportion of widows is seen in 
Tiruchirapalli and Thanjavur dist^’icts which are 
stagnant in their growth, but even in these 
districts, a decrease has been noticed from 1921 
to 1961. Low proportions of widows and 
widowers in Nilgin, noted for migrant population 
can be attributed to the fact that widows will not 


generally migrate and widowers cannot migrate 
leaving their children behind. 

The decrease of widowers and widows in 1961 
over the 1951 figure in Madras seems strange. 
Sri Venkateswaran in his 1951 Report has 
attributed the large proportion of widows as 
inward movement for education and employment. 
From the figures of 1961 it is rather difficult 
to say whether this trend has been reversed. 

Marital Status of the population by age-groups 

16. The table below presents the distribution 
of 1,000 persons in each sex by marital status for 
the Stale and districts. The number of females 
per 1,000 males in each age-group and marital 
status arc also given. 



Distribution by State and Districts (Total population) 

Marital Madras State Madras Chingleput North Arcot South Aroot 
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1,923 ... Ill 74 146 1,750 43 127 2.750 13 137 10.500 
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Table VIII-^17 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 Persons of each sex at each age-group by marital status and females per 1,000 males at each age-group 

Distribution by State and Districts (Total population) 

Age-group Marital Thanjavur Ramanathapuram Tininelveli Kanyakumari 
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N.M — Never Married ; M — Married ; W - W. lowed ; S — Divorced or Separated; N denotes negligible figures. 

(a) Males per 1,000 males at each age-group by category of mariUl status. 

(b) Females per 1,000 females at each age-group by category of marital status. 

(c) Females per 1,000 males in each age-group by each marital status. 
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The age-groups 0-9 and 10-14 normally form a 
never married group. In the latter agc>group 
however, a small percentage of females (2.4%) 
arc married as against only 0.4% of males. 
This shows that marriage below the age of 15 still 
takes place inspite of the provisions of Child 
Marriage Restraint Act. North Arcot (6.1%) 
South Arcot (4.4%), Salem (4.4«/o) and Nilgiri 
(3.4%) have shown higher figures among females 
than the State. 

In the age-group 15-19, only 3% of males are 
married while 97'^:.. are unmarried. About two 
fifths of the females arc married. Kanyakumari, 
Madras and Tirunclveli have shown much lower 
percentage of married among males while Salem 
has shown over 5%. In North Arcot and South 
Arcot. percentage of married females is over 60% 
while in Salem it is 5l.7‘,v. Coimbatore, Rama- 
nathapuram, and Tirunclveli show lower percen- 
tages ranging between 25 and 32. Kanyakumari 
has shown the lowest figure of 13.7°^,, In this age- 
group for most districts marriage has become the 
formal pattern among females. 

In the age-group 20-24, 28.6% of males and 
86.5% of females are married. The married pro- 
portion among females is twice that of the earlier 
age-group. Approximately about three-fourths 
of males are still unmarried as against one tenth 
of females. Madras and Kanyakumari record 
much lower figures under married among males 
and females. Salem shows the highest (39.0'%) 
under married males. In the districts of Chinglc- 
put, North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem and 
Thanjavur, more than 90'’,o of the females are 
married. 

For males, the age-group 25-29 exhibits a 
sharp increase over the figures in the earlier age- 
period (i.e.) from 28.6% to 70.6% married. 
Females who are married have also shown an 
increase but it is not very significant (86.5% to 
92.9%) when compared to the increase shown by 
males. In this age-group, the highest percentage 
of married females can be seen (92.9 ‘a.). Madras 
and Kanyakumari have shown much higher 
percentages of never married in both the sexes 
while Salem the lowest percentage. Widowed 
category makes its appearance in this age-group 
with a percentage of 1.1 for males and 3.3 for 
females. Tiruchirapalli’s figure (4.1%) for 
widows is significant. 


Age, Sex and htaritai Statu 

In the age-group 30-34, the proportions o 
males and females under married is almost equa 
(M-88. 1%, F-89. 3%). While a sizable increase 
under males is seen there is a small decrease unde: 
females Widowed among females emergei 
clearly in this age-group with a percentage of 7.9 
Tiruchirapalli's 9.9% under widowed females is 
significant Madras. Nilgiri and Kanyakumar 
have shown higher figures under never married 
among males with more than 10%. 

92,6% of males and 84.1% of females arc 
married in the age-group 35-39. Highest propor- 
tion of married males is seen in this age-group. 
Married proportion for females continues the 
decreasing trend exhibited in the earlier age-period 
(from 89.3% to 84. 1 ‘Jo). Widowed proportion 
among females has increased from 7.9% in 30-34 
to 13.4% in this age-group. Madras and Nilgiri 
show much higher figures under both the sexes in 
the unmarried category. Chingicput records the 
highest percentage of under unmarried males. 
Widowed proportions are highest under both the 
sexes in Tiruchirapalli (M-3.5‘Jo F-16.5‘;n). South 
Arcot also exhibits higher percentages under this 
category. Kanyakumari and Nilgiri exhibit 
lower figures in both the sexes for widowed. 

Even though the age-group 40-44 is also ^ 
predominantly married onc(92.1"„ of males and 
72.6% of females are married) one can see the 
decrease ir *hcir proportions from the earlier age- 
period, particularly among females. Widowed 
category both among males and females show 
increases over the proportions in the earlier age- 
period. Roughly one fourth of females are widows 
and only one twentieth of males arc widowed. 
For every widower there are about five widows in 
this age-group. The widowed proportions in 
Nilgiri and Kanyakumari arc much loucr while in 
Tiruchirapalli it is much higher. 

A slight decrease (1.3';/;,) under males in the 
married category is noticed in the age-group 45-49 
while there is a good decrease of K.5‘/o under 
females over the percentage in the 40-44 age- 
group. The married proportions arc males- 
90.87o females - 64 . 17 ;,. The decrease is 
more than compensated in the increase in both 
the sexes under “widowed”, the proportions being 
{M.40-44 - 4.57o. 45-49 -6.47o. F. 40-44-24.8%, 
45-49 - 33.8%). Over one third of the females 
of this age-group arc widows. The proportions 



Distribution of 1000 Males and Females at es 
Age -Group by Category of Marital Status. 



Proportion 
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are significantly on the higher side in the districts 
of Madurai, Tiriichirapalli and Thanjavur and on 
the lower side in Nilgiri and Kanyalcumari for 
both the sexes. Salem and Coimbatore have also 
exhibited lower percentages for females. 

In the age-group 50-54, the proportion of 
married females decreases from 64.1% in the 
age-group 45-49 to Among males ilic 

decrease is not much (3.5%) but higher than the 
decrease seen in the earlier age-group (1.3%). 
Widowed category assumes prominence accounting 
for 50.1% of female population. About one tenth 
of males are widowers in this age-period. Among 
females, percentage of widows is significantly 
higher in Madras, South Arcot, 1 iruchirapalli 
and Thanjavur and much lower in Salem, Coimba- 
tore, Nilgiri, Tirunclveli and Kanyakumari. 

Gradual dccicasc under married and an 
increase under widowed is seen for males in the age- 
group 55-59. The decrease is for married 

females. The increase under widowed is 
About three fifths of females belonging to this 
age-group are widows, while about one eighth 
of males arc widowers. The percentage of 
widows ranges from 63 to 67\’o in the districts of 
Madras, South Arcot, Tiruchirapalli and Thanja- 
^ir. Salem and Coimbatore have recorded much 
lower percentages f 50 and 49). Kanyakumari has 
shown lower figures in both the sexes. 

While the proportion of married males gets 
reduced by 5.5% in the age-group 60-64 from the 
age-period 55-59, females show a decrease of 
15.6‘’n. About three fourths of the females in 
this age-group arc w idow*^ J while four fifths of the 
males arc married. Widowed males record a 
percentage of 18.8”,, in this age-group. A cor- 
responding increase is seen under widowed in 
both the sexes with a decrease under married 
from the proportion recorded in the earlier age- 
group. Nilgiri and Kanyakumari show' lower 
pcrccniagc figures in both the sexes under 
widowed while Tiruelnrapalli and I’hanj.ivur have 
shown higher iiguics. Ramanathapiiram has 
shown the highest percentage of 21.3 under males 
who arc widowed. 

75.2'’o males and 20.3% females are married in 
the age-group 65-69. 22. S”,, of males and 78.5*’,, 

of females arc widowed. It is interesting to note 
the reversal of proportions in the tw’o civil 
conditions for the sexes. Nilgin and Kany.i- 


(il 

kiimari have shown much lower figures under 
widowed. Ramanalhapuram has shown the 
highest percentage of 25. 4”^, for widowed males 
and Thanjavur under females (86.3';o). South 
Arcot's 84.4'\, under widowed for females is also 
to be noted. 

In the age-group 70 -f even though married 
category is the predominant one among males- 
more than one third ol males arc widowers. 
Among females, 89.3” o are widmvs and onlv 
about one tenth are married. While Ramanatha- 
puram shows the highest proportion of widowed 
among males. Tlianjavur shows the highest propor- 
tion among females. 

I he diagram below shows the civil condition 
<d the sexes by age-groups for the Stale as a 
whole- The much greater proportion of w'idows 
and much gicalcr proportion ot married males 
are the significant points. Early marriages to 
husbands much older and the general discouiagc- 
mcni ol a second marriage in a predominantly 
Hindu Societx, have produced inevitably a large 
proportion of widows. The disproportion begins 
early, that is. from the age-group 30-34 and rises 
to such liigh proportions as 50'".; in the age-group 
50-54. About one eighth and one fourth of 
females in the age-group 35-39 and 40-44 respcc- 
tivcl> arc widow's, the corres|H>nding propor- 
tions for males being 2.6% and 4.5'^,, respectively. 
Even in the age-group 60-64 tlie male proportion 
docs not e.xceed 20”,,. 

One can also see the married proportion clearly 
in the age-group 10-14 for females. The marriage 
for females begins in their late teens (15-19; 
where 43.2 arc married and doubles itself 
in the next age-group 20-24 and widowed 
calegor> begins tt> show its appearance. 
.Among males less than one thirtieth arc 
married in the age-group 15-19 and about one 
third in 20-24 are so. For males the marriage 
I ale is highest between 25-29 where 70.6”o arc 
married. For females, the access to matrimony 
is evenly spread over the periods 1 5-19 and 20-24. 
This also indicates that generally women arc 
married to persons older than them and that early 
marriage is still a significant feature. 

Divorced or separated category among males 
has almost the same proportion in most of the 
age-periods Even among females fairly uniform 
proportions arc to be seen in a number of age- 
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groups and gets reduced in the later age-groups. 
Divorced or separated category at the State level 
does not assume any high proportion for both 
the sexes. 


The following are the proportions of males 
and females in the State by civil condition 



Males 

Females 

Never married 

55.4% 

43.3% 

Married 

41.0% 

43.0%. 

Widowed 

.V2%, 

12.8%, 

Divorced or Separated 

0.4% 

0.9%, 



Tabi h 


Trom the above figures it may be seen that 
more than half the male population are unmarried 
as against two fifths of females. Married 
proportions are very nearly the same in both the 
sexes; but widows form nearly four times the 
proportion of widowers. 

Marital status by broad age-groups 

17. Table VfII-18 gives the marital status by 
broad age-groups. 


VIII — 18 


Distrihution hy marital status of 1 ,000 persons of each sex in broad age-groups 


Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex 


Slate 

District 

City 

MdritaJ 

status 


Males 




Females 

^ _ 


0-14 

15 34 

35 - 59 

60 i- 

0- 14 

15-34 

35 - 59 

\ 

60 f 

1 

*> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Madras State 

Never married 

999 

531 

25 

12 

993 

176 

5 

3 


Married 

1 

455 

903 

741 

7 

781 

661 

190 


Widowed 

N 

8 

63 

239 

N 

30 

317 

799 


Divorced 

N 

6 

9 

8 

N 

13 

17 

8 

Madras 

Never married 

1. 000 

601 

M 

17 

997 

188 

14 

10 


Married 

N 

393 

915 

747 

3 

783 

647 

147 


Widowed 

N 

4 

44 

231 

N 

23 

326 

S38 


Divorced 

N 

2 

4 

5 

N 

6 

13 

5 

Chingleput 

Never married 

999 

532 

36 

21 

991 

125 

5 

2 


Mamed 

1 

459 

900 

752 

9 

833 

658 

185 


Widowed 

N 

6 

5X 

223 

N 

35 

328 

810 


Divorced 

N 

3 

6 

4 

N 

7 

9 

3 

North Arcoi 

Never married 

999 

519 

19 

s 


JIS 

5 

2 


Married 

1 

469 

920 

773 

17 

836 

665 

192 


Widowed 

N 

7 

54 

214 

N 

36 

317 

801 


Divorced 


5 

7 

5 

N 

13 

13 

5 


I 
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Table VIII — 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution by marital status o f 1,000 persons of each sex in broad age-groups 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex 


State/ 

District/ 

City 

Marital 

status 


Males 



Females 



0- 14 

15-34 

35-59 

60 -h 

0-14 

15-34 

35-59 

60+ 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

South Arcot 

Never married 

999 

513 

25 

10 

988 

110 

3 

1 


Married 

1 

473 

900 

743 

12 

847 

638 

151 


Widowed 

N 

9 

68 

242 

N 

34 

349 

844 


Divorced 

... 

5 

7 

5 

N 

9 

10 

4 

Saleni 

Never married 

999 

476 

17 

9 

987 

13" 

3 

2 


Married 

1 

508 

911 

753 

13 

816 

702 

229 


Widowed 

N 

8 

61 

229 

N 

29 

271 

752 


Divorced 

N 

8 

11 

9 

N 

18 

24 

17 

Coimbatore 

Never married 

999 

548 

25 

13 

996 

226 

5 

3 


Married 

1 

437 

903 

725 

4 

733 

706 

246 


Widowed 

N 

9 

62 

248 

N 

24 

263 

737 


Divr ced 

N 

6 

10 

14 

N 

17 

26 

14 

Nilgiri 

Never married 

999 

515 

31 

16 

990 

170 

13 

22 


Married 

1 

471 

919 

780 

10 

791 

712 

249 


Widowed 

N 

5 

40 

194 

N 

21 

254 

721 


Divorced 

N 

9 

10 

10 

N 

18 

21 

8 

Madurai 

Never married 

998 

504 

23 

10 

995 

186 

6 

3 


Married 

2 

475 

896 

731 

5 

761 

640 

185 


Widowed 

N 

10 

69 

247 

N 

33 

329 

796 


Divorced 

• . - 

11 

12 

12 

N 

20 

25 

16 
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Table VIII - 18 (Contd.) 



Distributum by marital status of' 1,000 persons of each sex 

in broad 

age^gToup,\ 



Stale' 

District' 

City 

Marital 

status 



Distribution 

Males 

of 1.000 persons of each sex 

Females 



0-14 

15 - 

34 35 - 59 

60 + 

0-14 

15-34 

35-59 

60 -h 

I 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Tiruchirapalli 

Never married 


538 

32 

18 

994 

179 

5 

4 


Married 

2 

448 

881 

722 

6 

in 

614 

166 


Widowed 

N 

9 

77 

253 

N 

37 

366 

824 


Divorced 

N 

5 

10 

7 

N 

12 

15 

6 

Thanjavur 

Never married 


543 

26 

15 

997 

157 

4 

2 


Married 

1 

445 

897 

726 

3 

803 

627 

132 


Widowed 

N 

8 

70 

254 

N 

32 

357 

863 


Divorced 

• •• 

4 

7 

5 

N 

8 

12 

3 

Ramanaihapuram Never married 

999 

504 

23 

10 

998 

206 

4 

3 


Married 

1 

480 

896 

717 

2 

752 

652 

178 


Widowed 

N 

8 

71 

264 

N 

29 

327 

809 


Divorced 


8 

10 

9 

N 

13 

17 

10 

Tirunclveh 

Never married 

999 

551 

20 

11 

998 

255 

5 

2 


Mamed 

1 

436 

909 

736 

2 

109 

690 

208 


Widowed 

N 

7 

63 

246 

N 

25 

290 

784 


Divorced 


6 

8 

7 

N 

11 

15 

6 

Kaoyakuman 

Never married 

1,000 

673 

28 

12 

999 

353 

8 

5 


Married 

N 

321 

922 

777 

- 

617 

723 

224 


Widowed 

... 

3 

44 

205 

N 

18 

252 

766 


Divorced 

tea 

3 

6 

6 

N 

12 

17 

5 
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Tabi.i VIII — 18 

Distribution by marital status of LOOO persons of each sex in broad ase-^roups 


Distribution of 1,000 persons of cadi sex 


. , Marital 

District/ s,atus 

City 


Males 



r 

Female 

s 


"o- 14 

15 - 34 35 - 59 

60 -\- 

0 14 

15 34 

35 59 

60 -f 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

Q 

10 

Vellore (T.G.) 

Never married 

1.0()0 

591 

30 

17 

996 

213 

20 

3 


Married 

N 

403 

922 

764 

4 

752 

042 

150 


Widowed 

N 

5 

46 

210 

N 

29 

330 

844 


Divorced 


1 

2 

3 

N 

0 

8 

3 

Salem (M) 

Never married 

1,000 

460 

21 

6 

971 

157 

0 

3 


Married 

N 

531 

924 

770 

29 

805 

687 

199 


Widowed 

... 

7 

50 

219 

• •ft 

21 

288 

792 


Divorced 

... 

2 

5 

5 

N 

11 

19 

6 

Coimbatore (M) 

Never married 

1,000 

614 

37 

13 

999 

220 

17 

11 


Married 

N 

379 

912 

731 

1 

740 

678 

177 


Widowed 

... 

4 

38 

233 

N 

19 

260 

770 


Divorced 


3 

13 

23 


12 

45 

42 

Kurichi (T. O.) 

Never m.Tncd 

1,000 

530 

50 

10 

997 

176 

6 

4 


Married 

N 

401 

887 

703 

3 

785 

680 

170 


Widowed 


s 

56 

278 


23 

291 

819 


Divorced 


4 

7 

9 


16 

23 

7 

Madurai (M) 

Never married 

1,000 

553 

25 

13 

997 

248 

9 

3 


Married 

N 

439 

923 

747 

3 

719 

054 

140 


Widowed 


5 

47 

236 

N 

26 

323 

852 


Divorced 

. . . 

3 

5 

4 

N 

7 

H 

6 


9 
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Table VIII — 18 (Contd.) 


Distribution by marital status o f fOOO persons of each sex in broad a}^e-group\ 

Distribution of 1 ,000 persons of each sex 

District Marital Males Females 

City . - -- - . — 

0-14 15-34 35 - 59 60 + 0- 14 15 - 34 35 - 59 

■ s 

60 -1- 

1 : 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Tiruchirapalli (M) Never married 


611 

37 

24 

997 

• 246 

15 

14 

Married 

1 

381 

897 

719 

3 

710 

605 

121 

Widowed 

... 

6 

62 

253 

N 

29 

369 

861 

Divorced 

... 


4 

4 


6 

11 

4 

Thanjavur (M) Never married 


623 

48 

30 

997 

241 

13 

8 

Married 

1 

370 

890 

720 

3 

726 

630 

I4K 

Widowed 

... 

5 

57 

247 

N 

28 

345 

839 

Divorced 


2 

s 

3 


5 

12 

5 

Tuticorin (T.G.) Never married 

99ft 

567 

22 

32 . 

998 

236 

12 


Married 

2 

426 

924 

735 

2 

734 

690 

159 

Widowed 


5 

50 

228 


22 

2«s 

827 

Divorced 


2 

4 

s 


ft 

13 

8 

Palayamcottai (T.G) Never married 

99ft 

592 

21 

12 

997 

237 

ft 

4 

Married 


400 

924 

759 

3 

728 

647 

146 

Widowed 

N 

4 

50 

225 

N 

24 

332 

844 

Divorced 


3 

5 

1 


11 

13 

6 

Nagercoil (M) Never married 

1,000 

663 

33 

14 

998 

326 

11 

5 

Mamed 


333 

916 

759 

1 

M6 

695 

193 

Widowed 

... 

2 

44 

222 


19 

276 

797 

Divorced 


2 

7 

5 

I 

9 

18 

5 


N — denotes negligible figures 
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0-14 is predominantly an unmarried age-group 
for both the sexes. This trend is seen in all the 
districts. But this does not mean that marriages 
in this age-group has not taken place. There arc 
51,489 married persons in this age-group in a total 
population of 12,667.171 which is not significant. 
While the proportion of married among males 
does not exceed 2 per 1,000 in any district, the 
proportion among females is more than 10 per 
1,000 in the districts of North Arcot, South Arcot 
and Salem indicating the backwardness of these 
northern districts. 

Among males of 15-34 age-group more 
than Iwo-tliirds remain single. Slightly more 
than half the males are unmarried (53.1%) 
while a slightly lesser proportion are married 
(45.5%). Salem is the only district which has 
shown more married males (50.8‘\,) in this 
age-group. Madras and Kanyakumari exhibit 
the other extreme of having more than 
under never married. Less than 1“^ arc 
widow'cd in this age-group. For females, this 
P age-group is essentially a mat t ied age-group in as 
much as 78.1';,, are married. About one 
thirtieth are widowed among females. Chin- 
^ Jeput, North Arcot. South Arcot. Salem 
and Thanjavur Show more than four-fifths 
under married. Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari 
have shown lesser proportions under married 
(Tirunelveli 70.9“', and Kanyakumari 6I.7^,). 
Tiruchirapalli's widowed percentage is the 
highest (3.7%) and Kanyakumari and Nilgiri 
show lowest percentages under widowed for 
females. 

The age-group 35-59 for males is mainly a 
married age-group just as 0-14 is an unmarried 
group for this sex. Nine-tenths are united in 
wedlock while only one fortieth remain single. 
About one sixteenth arc widowers. Highest pro- 
portion of married males is to be seen in this age- 
group. North Arcot and Kanyakumari have 
exhibited the highest proportion under married, 
92% and 92.2% respectively. Tiruchirapalli 
and Ramanathapuram show higher figures under 
widowed while Madras, Nilgiri and Kanyakii- 
mari show low figures. For females, we see a 
sizable decrease in the proportions of unmarried 
and married from the earlier age-period with a 
compensating increase under widowed. The 
proportion of widowed has increased from one 


thirtieth in the age-group 15-34 to about one 
third in this age-period. South Arcot, Tiruchira- 
palli and Thanjavur have shown higher percen- 
tages under widowed females, while Kanya- 
kumari, Salem, Coimbatore and Nilgiri have 
exhibited lesser proportions. 

Even the age-group 60 -1- is predominantly 
married group for males in so far as about three 
fourths .arc married. About one fourth are 
widowers Percentage figures in Nilgiri (19.4'^V„), 
Tiruchirapalli (25.3^',',), Thanjavur (25.4%) Rama- 
nathapuram (26.4“ I, ) and Kanyakumari (20.5“/o) 
for widowed are worth noting. North Arcot 
(77.3%), Nilgiri (78.0“;,) and Kanyakumari 
(77.7%) are to be noted under married as on the 
higher side. Among females nearly four-fifths 
are widowed and about one fifth are married. The 
widowed proportion for females reaches the zenith 
in this age-period. Figures in Madras (83.8%), 
South Arcot (84.4“o) Nilgiri (72.1“,,), Thanjavur 
(86.3%) and Kanyakumari (76.6%) under widow- 
ed are considerable. 

Civil condition in the cities and town-groups of 

population one lakh and above by broad age- 

groups. 

18. 0-14 is preponderantly a never married 

age-group for both the sexes in all the cities and 
town-groups. Among females we find only a 
small proportion of married persons in all the 
cities except Salem. In Salem, the proportion for 
married females is 29 per 1,000 which indicates 
that in this town child marriage is still practised. 
It is also to be seen that the district of Salem has 
shown higher proportion in this group compared 
to other districts. 

In most of the cities and town-groups the age- 
group 15-34 is predominantly a never married 
group for males, as over 53% are never 'married. 
In Salem city, it is seen that the married category 
becomes prominent with a percentage of 53.1% 
while never married shows 46.0%. Nagcrcoil 
has shown the highest percentage under never 
married compared to other cities and town- 
groups. In Thanjavur, Madras, Coimbatore and 
Tiruchirapalli also the never married males are 
over 60%. 

For females, married category emerges as the 
most significant group, as in all the cities and 
town-groups more than 64%o arc married. 
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Barring Nagercail, the range for the other cities 
and town-groups, is from 71.9® o in Madurai and 
Tiruchirapalli to 80.5'’o in Salem. Salem and 
Kurichi town-group have shown very high pro- 
portions among married in both the sexes. The 
proportion of widows is considerable in Vellore 
town-group, T iruchirapalli and Thanjavur. It is 
seen that the proportion of widows is many times 
the proportion of widowers in all the cities which 
trend is seen in the State and districts. 

When the proportions of the cities are com- 
pared to the respective district proportions, it is 
seen that Salem, Kuiichi town-group and Nager- 
coil show higher married figures and lower never 
married figures under males. In all other cities 
and town-groups proportions are higher under 
never married and lower under married. Com- 
pared to the district averages, generally in urban 
areas, married males are lesser. Among females, 
in the cities and town-groups of Coimbatore, 
Kurichi, Tuticorin, Palayamcottai and Nagercoib 
more figures under married and lesser figures 
under never married are to be seen compared to 
district figures. 

For males and females, 35-59 age-group is also 
predominantly a married age-group. While more 
than 88% of males are married in all the cities 
and town-groups, among females the proportion 
ranges between 60«5''/o to 69.5''o- Never married 
proportions among males is significant in Kurichi 
town-group and Thanjavur where nearly 5%are 
so. Widowed proportions among males arc pro- 
minent in Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur and Kurichi 
town-group. Coimbatore shows lowest propor- 
tion under widowers among the cities. Contrast- 
ing to this, Coimbatore has shown the highest 
proportion under separated or divorced. Vellore 
town-group and Coimbatore show higher propor- 
tion under never married females. Even then the 
proportion docs not exceed 2% in any city. 
Highest proportion of married females is to be 
seen in Nagercoil (69.5%). The lowest propor- 
tion of widows is seen in Coimbatore (26.0%) 
and the highest in Tiruchirapalli (36.9%). Than- 
javur with 34.5% of widows is also to be noted. 
As in the case of males the highest proportion 
under females separated or divorced is seen in 
Coimbatore. 

Compared to the district proportion Kurichi 
town-group, Thanjavur and Nagercoil show lower 


proportions under married males. Except in the 
case of Coimbatore, Madurai, Thanjavur and 
Tuticorin town-group in all other cities and town- 
groups wc find higher proportion of widows than 
the respective district average. This would indi- 
cate that widows move from rural and minor 
urban towns to bigger towns and cities for earning 
their livelihood or to join their children or rela- 
tives on whom they depend. 

For males, the age-group 60 -h is also a married 
age-group in as much as more than 70% are 
married. Vellore town-group (76.4‘’o) and Salem 
(77.0%) show highest proportions of married 
males. Kurichi town-group has shown the lowest 
percentage of 70.3 among the cities. More than 
one fifth of males are widowed in the cities and 
town-groups. Kurichi (27 8%) and Tiruchirapalli 
(25.3%) arc prominent in widowed category. 
Coimbatore has shown 2.3*^’;, under divorced or 
separated males. 

As the category married is predominant for 
males, the category widowed is predominant for 
females. More than three fourths of females in 
this age-group arc widowed. Tiruchirapalli 
(86.1^(,)and Madurai (85.2^;o) have recorded very 
high figures. * In the cities of Madras, Thanjavur^ 
and in the town-groups of Vellore. Tuticoin and 
Palayamcottai the percentage of widows exceed 
80%. Coimbatore’s 4.2"(j under separated or 
divorced is significant. 

When the city figures are compared with their 
respective district averages among males, wc find 
that in all cities and town-groups except Salem, 
Coimbatore, Madurai and Palayamcottai town- 
group. the district averages are higher under 
married. Among females, in all the cities and 
town-groups except Thanjavur, the proportion of 
widows in the cities exceed that of their respective 
district average. 

Ratio of females in each marital status by broad 

age-groups. 

19. In the children’s age-group of 0-14, ratio 
under never married (?79) tends to be in line with 
the general sex ratio of the State (99.2) and this 
trend is seen in all the districts. 51,489 in a 
population involving 12,667,171 arc married, 454 
are widowed and 492 arc separated or divorced 
and the ratios under these civil conditions arc very 
much higher Madras, North Arcot, South Arcot 
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and Salem show higher ratios under married in 
this age-group. The southern districts of 
Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur, Ramanatha- 
puram, Tirunelveli and Kanykuniari have shown 
lower ratios indicating the generally improved 
conditions with lesser number of married females 
in this age-group. 

In the adult age-group of 15-34, the sex ratio 
will be the lowest in the never married category 
since most of the women of this age-group would 
be married and more males than females will 
remain single. The sex ratio in the married 
category will be higher than the normal sex ratio 
and the ratio in the widowed category will show' 
the highest ratio as the males who have lost their 
spouses can contract a second marriage easily 
rathCi than females in view of the social custom 
of the Hindus who predominate this State. This 
trend is noticed in the Slate iigure. The trend 
exhibited in the State figure is also noticed in all 


the districts. Kanyakumari’s higher ratios under 
married and widowed arc to be noted. 

In the middle ages of life (35-59) the ratio 
among married would show' lower ligures than the 
general sex ratio and the widowed would show' as 
definite an increase as the decrease in the married 
group. 1 his w'oiild be in accord with the existing 
conditions. These trends are noticed in the figures 
for the State and districts 

At the later ages (hO h) the ratio among un- 
married might be expected to recover a little as 
those w'ho are unwed at advanced ages 
are generally so due to particular individual 
reasons, not from social custom. Married ratio 
would show a good decrease. Widows should 
greatly outnumber widowers, a compensation 
to the figures appearing under married. These 
tendencies find illustration in the liguies exhibited 
in the table gi\en below: 


lALlIl VIII- 19 

Ratio of Feauili.s To 1,000 Males for each M'^rital Status al ^^rond ace^^roups 


* Slate/ 

District ’ 
city 

Descnplion 

of 

ratio 

"^0-14 

1 

2 


Madr.is State 

(a) 

<I7‘) 


(b) 

0,355 


IC) 

3.451 


(d) 

IK,680 


Ape-group 


IS 34 

35 59 

flO ! 

4 

s 

h 

348 

190 

229 

1,801 

f»79 

254 

4.03O 

4.ft37 

3,.3J2 

2.357 

1.821 

1,102 


Madras City (a) 

(h) 

(c) 

(d) 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


961 

289 

1,611 

1,841 

1 ,0(M^ 

5,106 

2.333 

3,06? 

97S 

:3s 

7.720 

1,841 

3.000 

5,805 

2,000 

2,667 


290 

567 

su 

197 

\57l 

.^6 47 

2.330 

I, OS 2 

125 

93 

631 

222 

4,914 

3,285 

1,365 

689 


Chingleput 
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Tablf VITI — 19 (Contd ) 

Ratio of Females To l.OOO Stales for each Marita! Status at broad age-ejoups 


Stale 

Dislrici 

city 

Description 

of 

ratio 

"^0- 14 

I 


3 

North Arcol 

(a) 

974 


(b) 

14,561 


(c) 

7.(KX) 


(d) 


South Arcot 

(.‘1 

9S0 


(b) 

I0,a78 


to 

:3,()00 


(d) 


Salem 

(a) 



(b) 

13.18S 


(C) 

10.250 


(d) 

^8,000 

Coimbatore 

fa) 

978 


(b; 

4.3(»5 


(C) 

1,413 


(d: 

53^36 

Nilgin 

fa) 

981 


(b) 

7,133 


(o 

253 00 


f^i; 

1,500 

Madurai 

fa) 

978 


(b> 

3.051 


fc) 

11,000 


(d) 



Age-group 


15 36 

A 

35 59 

604- 

4 

5 

6 

234 

235 

243 

1.877 

(i66 

232 

5.199 

5.368 

3,485 

2,934 

1,748 

828 

228 

1 19 

113 

1,900 

642 

178 

3.940 

4.622 

1,064 

1,957 

1,240 

770 

2% 

178 

178 

1 .648 ' 

708 

284 

3,476 

4,110 

3,053 

2,417 

1,977 

1.777 

41 1 

176 

197 

1 .(,69 

702 

333 

2,702 

3.795 

292 

2.919 

2.245 

1.017 

318 

305 

1.234 

1,619 

*^58 

275 

4,177 

4,502 

3,204 

1,940 

1.463 

667 

387 

340 

307 

1.680 

677 

264 

3.436 

4.522 

3,363 


1.852 


1,934 


1,456 
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Ratio o 


Ltatc/ 

District/ 

city 

I 


Tiruchirapalli 


Thanjaviir 


tamanathapuram 


Tirunclvcli 


Kanyakumari 


Tabu VIII — 19 (Contd.) 


l emales To 

IjUOO Afcile.s fo! 

each Marita! Stains 

at hroad 

ai'e-groups 

Description 

of 

ratio 


Age-group 


"^0- 14 

15 - 34 

1 

1 1 
^1 

60 I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(a) 

985 

353 

15f, 

245 

(b) 


1,830 

664 

248 

(c) 

3,000 

4,338 

4.537 

3,511 

(d) 

15.000 

2.405 

1 .458 

798 

(a) 

98K 

317 

151 

I 35 

(b) 

2.120 

1,975 

666 

187 

(c) 

1,800 

4.296 

4,908 

3.505 

(d) 


2.296 

1.643 

711 

(a) 

983 

468 

187 

324 

(b) 

2.525 

1.797 

766 

282 

(c) 

4,000 

4,016 

4,834 

3,489 

(d) 


2.047 

1,870 

1,274 

fa) 

989 

535 

267 

230 

(b) 

1.738 

1,880 

769 

307 

(c) 

5,000 

4,233 

4,662 

3.446 

(d) 


2,351 

1,974 

8to5 

(a) 

972 

537 

251 

379 

(b) 

1.5(X) 

1,964 

734 

278 

(c) 


6,563 

5,345 

3.596 

(d) 

... 

4.267 

2,550 

954 

(a) 

9(,1 

289 

290 

567 

(b) 

11,611 

1,841 

534 

197 

(c) 

1,000 

5,10(> 

5,571 

3,647 

(d) 

2.333 

3,062 

2,320 

1,082 


Madras City 
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Kufio 


Stale/ 

District, 

city 

1 

Vellore (T.G) 


Salem t M ) 


Coimbatore (M) 


Kurichi (T.Cj) 


Madurai (M) 



Table VIII — 

19 (Contd.) 



,)/ /emalt’S 

I’ll 1, ')()<> Males for each 

Marital Status 

at broad 

age-groups 

Description 


Age-group 


of 

ratio 

"^0 14 

15 34 

35 - 59 

60+ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

(a) 

988 

370 

589 

176 

(b) 

24,750 

1.915 

613 

206 

(c) 

(lOO 

6.505 

6.324 

4,090 

(d) 


6.850 

2,818 

889 

la) 

948 

346 

252 

421 

lb) 

699.000 

1,542 

623 

251 

(c) 


4.243 

4.796 

3,508 

(d) 

... 

4,292 

3.363 

1,259 

(a) 

983 

307 

349 

886 

lb) 

2.045 

1,689 

560 

249 

(Cj 


4.326 

5.180 

3.410 

(d) 


3,497 

2,593 

1.836 

(a) 

984 

331 

102 

458 

(b) 

12.1f)7 

1.705 

619 

274 

(C) 


4.196 

4.159 

3.346 

(d) 

... 

4.280 

2,615 

1,000 

(a) 

981 

451 

307 

211 

^b) 

IM.667 

1,647 

574 

199 

fc) 


4.754 

5.556 

1,835 

(d) 


2,523 

2.035 

1.645 

(a) 

981 

394 

33*7 

625 

(b) 

4.792 

1,846 

555 

179 

(C) 


4.765 

4.889 

3.621 

(d) 


3,045 

1,993 

1,200 


Tiruchirapalli 



Ratio of Married Persons of each Sex in eadi Age-Group 

in Madras State. 
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Table VIII 

19 (Contd.) 



Ratio of Females To 

l,0()0 Mates for 

each Marita! Stams at 

lit tuu! 

ayX’^t 1 ups 

State/ 

District/ 

city 

Description 

of 

ratio 

0 - 14 

Agc-grt)up 

15-34 - 59 

60 • 

1 

- 

3 

4 

s' 

u 

Thanjavur (M) 

(a) 

977 

404 

2^6 

?7| 


(b) 

3.92 ^ 

2.057 


21 1 


(c) 

... 

^.220 

^.37'^ 

3,191 


(d) 


^.552 

2,057 

1,700 

Tuticorin (T.G.) 

(a) 

99.^ 

43H 

448 

194 


^b) 

904 

2.044 

607 

228 


(c) 


4,495 

4.679 

^832 


(d) 


4,205 

2,892 

1,600 

Palayamcotlai (T.G. 

) (a) 

995 

418 

^39 

418 


(b) 

1,613 

1,901 

669 

245 


(0) 

11,000 

(>.405 

6.376 

4.760 


(d) 


4,244 

2.364 

2.000 

Nagcrcoil (M^ 

(a) 

984 

50(> 

307 

372 


(b) 

2.700 

1.995 

704 

270 


(c) 


8,946 

5,805 

3 818 


(d^ 

. . . 

9,938 

2.482 

938 


a - Ratio of spinster females to 1,000 bachelors 
b — Ratio of wives to 1,000 husbands 
c - Ratio of widows to 1,000 widowers 

d - Ratio of divorced or separated females to 1 ,000 divorced or separated males. 


Ratio of married persons of each sex in each 
age-group 

20. The graph in Ihc previous page illustrates 
the trends in the married status in each age-group 
and sex. 

10 


A Ungc proporti^m ot female raariiages takes 
phxc in the age-periods 15 — 19 and 2d —24. A 
small increase is also noticed in the age-group 
25 — 29. There is decline in the proportions from 
the age-group 30 — 34 onwards which indicates 
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Age, Se\ and Marita! Status 


that the females are depriveit of married status 
more and more. The marital status becomes that 
of widowed, divorced or separated. The rise 
in the curve for males in the age-groups 20—24 
and 25 — 29 suggests that larger proportion of 
marriages among males occours in these 
two age-periods. The curve continues to rise in 
the age-groups 30—34 and 35 -39 which arc not 
however steep. The other age-periods exhibit 
declining trend in the married proportion but 


the decline is gradual unlike in the case of 
females. That the highest proportion of females 
is in married status in the age-group 25 — 29 
and that the highest proportion of males in married 
status is in the age-period 35—39 is disclosed 
by the graph. 

The table below gives the ratio of wives to 
1,000 husbands at certain specified age-groups 
in the State, districts and cities and town-groups 
with a population of one lakh and over. 


Tabu VIII — 20 

Ktilin i>l wive'' to 1,000 /iU''hoiuh nt ettch niie-'^roup 


State, 

r ~ ~ ~ 

„ 



Age group 

— 







District 

0 ^ 1014 

15 19 

20-24 

25-29 

30 39 

40 49 

^0-59 

604 ' 

Ciiy 

1 

: 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Madras State 

6.355 

13.457 

3,315 

1,442 

949 

682 

488 

254 

Madras 

1 1.61 1 

44,695 

4.336 

1,174 

791 

524 

37 1 

197 

Chingleput 

7,720 

22,384 

3,749 

l,.394 

902 

622 

458 

22 : 

North Arcoi 

14,561 

18,943 

3,486 

1,389 

941 

668 

480 


South Arcot 

10,478 

18,325 

3,502 

1,466 

948 

6S6 

419 

178 

Salem 

13,188 

8,789 

2,544 

1,2^2 

937 

691 

51^ 

.■’84 

Coimbatore 

4,V>5 

8.70^ 

CI46 

1,408 

926 



• 3.33 

Nilgin 

7.133 

14,027 

2.864 

1,218 

847 

520 

36| 

215 

Madurai 

\()5i 

9,472 

2,793 

1,396 

938 

(.80 

17^ 

264 

riruchirapalli 

3,612 

10,710 

^310 

1 .480 

957 

675 

44 3 

248 

Thanjavur 

2,120 

17,390 

3.809 

I.6i7 

992 

611 

424 

187 

Ramanathapuram 

2.525 

12,024 

C247 

l,'43 

1 .03 3 

iHf^ 

M6 

282 

Tirunclvcli 

1,7^8 

16.19^ 

3,769 

1.574 

1 ,049 

-’73 

585 

307 

Kanyakuman 


35,453 

6,340 

1 .799 

996 

724 

^74 

278 

Madras Cit> 

1 I 61 1 

44,69^ 

1,336 

1.471 

791 

^24 

371 

197 

Vellore fT.Gi 

24, 7M) 

C943 

4.089 

1.8‘X) 

y7s 

61 3 

427 

206 

Salem (M) 

6'>.90() 

3 628 

2,640 

1,29.3 

8.30 

621 

466 

251 

Coimbatore ( M ) 

1,955 

31.094 

4,506 

1,370 

756 

552 

413 

249 
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TABLt Vm 20 (Contd.) 


liiitid (if wivc't to 1,(100 hushands at each agr-group 


Stale 


_ 

District 

City 

t) n 10 14 

15-19 

1 


4 

Kunehi 

12.107 

19.4^^ 

Madurai (M) 

18,667 

22,283 

Tiruchirapalli ( M) 

4.792 

27,792 

7 haniavur ( M ) 

^923 

26,033 

ruMconn I'l'.Ci) 

904 

20,364 

Piilayanicoitai (T.Ci) 

1.01 ' 

21.241 

Nageiv.oil (M) 

2,700 

40,690 


Aftc -group 

_ 


20-24 

25-29 

30-39 

40 49 

50-59 

60 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

4,0/>0 

1.139 

864 

551 

453 

274 

2,295 

1,650 

8.38 

563 

too 

199 

4,456 

1 552 

834 

550 

304 

179 

1 484 

1,938 

945 

618 

t22 

21 1 

5.222 

1,561 

900 

591 

416 

228 

t.430 

1.552 

1,027 

6‘'2 

t83 

245 

7,990 

17,848 

913 

710 

s93 

270 


I his table Is intended in indiealc age-groups 
wlicic the proporiions of manied men and 
proportion t>f married women lend to fall. 

At the Slate level the ratio increases steeply 
m the age-group 15-1') from that of 10-14. When 
\vc come to the age-group 20-24 there is a 
considerable dccieasc in the ratio. In the age- 
group 25-29 there is ,‘urther decrease in the 
proporiions, fhe age-period 30-19 sliows a 
further reduction in the ratio and is marked 
out b\ the fact that the ratio becomes comparable 
with the general sex ratio. In the latter age- 
periods the ratio decreases from one period to 
another. 

These trciuls aic noticed in the figures of the 
districts. In the southern districts of the Slate 
ratio under 10-14 is much less than in the other 
districts. This may probably be due to the highei 
age of marriage. 


This table also rcllecls the dilference between 
the ages of husband and wife as it is likely that 
many of the husbands of wives of a particular 
age-group will be leckon^J in the higher 
age-group. 

Age at marriage 

21. From the data on Fcrlililv surve> of 
ever married women conducted on a ^amplc basis, 
It is estimated that in the marriage duration 0—4 
years (current level) the average age at 
marriage is 18.2 in rural areas and 18.3 in 
urban areas of the Stale. The median age at 
marriage for rural and urban areas is 18.1 and 
18.2 respectively. 

It will be seen from the I'ollowing table that 
iheie has been a gradual increase in the age 
at marriage of women during the past three 
decades. 
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I'ABLI vni — 21 

Perientagc di^lnhiition <>/ women bv age at marriage in different duration.'^ of marriage 



KiJial 

Age at marriage 


Marriage 
duration 
(in years) 


Urban 

Age at marriage 


23-1- 

18-22 



-18 

18-22 

234 

1 

■) 

s 

4 

5 

6 

7 

4.0 

4^.2 

4(>.S 

0 

47.8 

47.8 

4.4 

1.4 

4g 3 

47 ^ 

1-4 

46.0 

50.2 

3.8 

2.3 

40 

57.4 

5-^ 

55.8 

41.9 

2.3 

1 ^ 

31 ^ 


10-14 

70.7 

27.5 

1. 8 

2.1 

32,8 

()5.1 

1 5-2*^ 

69.3 

29.1 

1.6 

1 5 


64.2 

30 

72.1 

26.5 

1.4 


'1 

hO.'^ 

Ml iluration 

63 4 

34.5 

2.1 


1 he increase m age at nianiage with the efflux of time ma\ be due to increasing literacy 
urbanisation, industrialisation, etc ' , 
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LITERACY AND EDUCATION 


Definition of literacy 

Literacy is defined as the ability to read and 
write. The test for literacy is satisfied if the 
person can read and write a simple letter in his 
mother tongue or in any other language. A 
person who knows only to read or a person who 
can write only figures and sign his name was 
treated as illiterate. In the instructions issued 
to the enumerators, they were authorised 
to test a person, if necessary, by asking them to 
read and write a few lines. 

Question on literacy and education 

2. In the Individual Slip, Question No. b 
related to education and literacy. It consisted of 

Alwo parts, the second part being filled in 4)nly in 
I the case of literates. The first part of the question 
K elicited the fact as to whether a person was 
^^rate or illiterate. In the case of literates, the 
highest educational attainment was ascertained. 
In the second part, educational attainment 
meant the highest examination passed by the 
individual. 

The following were the abhrevialioiis used: 

‘O’ for illiterates 

‘L’ for literates without any specific educa- 
tional attainment. 

In the case of literates who have passed some 
examination, the highest examination passed was 
noted including technical Degree and Diploma. 

Comparison with International definition 

3. 1 will now discuss how these definitions 
agiec with the International definitions rccoiii- 
mended in the Handbook of Population Census 
Methods. 

According to them, for Census purposes, 
literacy is defined as the ability both to read with 
understanding and to write a short statement in 
every day life in any language. A person 
capable of reading only should be considered 
illiterate. Also a person capable only of reading 
and writing figures and his own name should be 


considered illiterate, since literacy is ilefincd as 
the ability to both read and write. A single 
Item in the questionnaire on this topic is con- 
sidered adequate. 

Data on lileracv should be collected for all 
persons who are 15 years of age and over. If a 
lower age limit is used for collection, all tabula- 
tions not cros '.-classified should be sub-divided 
at this age so as to facilitate international 
comparison. The international standard is 
slightly higher than what was applied in India. 
For international purposes. 4 educational levels 
were rteommended:- 

1. Nursciw. Infant school o; kindcigarlen; 

2. Iilemcntary or Primar\; 

3. Secondary High School or middle; and 

4. Uni\crsiiy or higher professional. 

In the urban areas, the data have been 
tabulated by more educational levels. 

Thu'' il will be seen that Indian standard of 
literacy is much lower than llie Internationa 
standard. 

Uniform test of literacy in all jreas not possible 

4. It has ahva\s been dilliculi to appl> a test 
of lilcracv uniformK ihroiighout the coimtrN 
For one, the enumerators interviewed the heads 
of households or any one responsible member of 
the family. It is always dilficult to subject the 
girls and women to any literacy lost; neither was 
the right given to the enumerator to subject any 
person to a test uniformly used. The rough 
standard adopted was to associate literacy with 
some stage of primary education or school 
attendance with the result that the standard has 
varied from area to area. It has also happened 
that students attending second standard in an 
area have been declared literates while in some 
other areas, they have been declared as illiterates. 

Changes in concepts on literacy and education 
1871-1961 

5. The concept on literacy and education has also 
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undergone changes in Indian Censuses. In the 
three Censuses of 1871, 1881. andl891, the people 
were classified into 3 categories>literates, illiterates 
and people under instruction or people attending 
schools, college or private institutions. The third 
classification contained two questions, one deal- 
ing with the people in institutions of learning and 
the other, people not in institutions. The latter 
classes were classified as literates and illiterates 
and the people in institutions though counted as 
literates, foi the purposes of totalling literacy 
figures, were shown separately. 

In 1891, the enumerators also entered the 
language best known to the person or the 
language in which the person was literate. 
Further, the ability to read and write English in 
addition to his mother-tongue was also recorded. 

In 1901. the present classification of literates 
and illiterates was introduced deleting the third 
category ‘Under instruction'. The tables pre- 
pared also showed the literates in different Indian 
languages separatcK. ;\ second question was 
specificall> asked in 1901 to the effect whether a 
person was literate in English. 1 he other change 
effected iii 1901 was to define literacy in more 
concrete terms. 

Previously literac> was defined as the ability 
to read and write, but in 1901. literacy was clearly 
defined as the anility to read and write a letter to 
a friend. It was further clarified that young 
children who could read and write a few words 
with difficulty should be classified as illiterates. 

Census questionnaires of 191 1. 1921 and 1931 
followed the same pattern. 1 he Census of 1941 
marked the third stage of evolution of the con- 
cept by introducing a question on specific 
educational attainment or the highest examin- 
ation passed, besides retaining the two old 
questions relating to literacy in Indian languages 
and literacy in English. The 1941 Census 
questionnaire also included questions on the 
highest examination passed. The question on 
literacy was actually sub-divided into three small 
questions which read as follows. 

1. Can you both read and write .’ 

2. If so, what script do you write ? 

3. Can you only read ? 

The most useful contribution in 1941 was the 
question on educational standard which ran as 
follows 


1 . How far have you read ? 

2. Give any examination passed ? 

These particulars were not, however tabulated 
because of the out-break of World War II. 

Further modifications were made in 1951. When 
the question on literacy and education was put, 
the enumerator was asked to indicate the highest 
examination passed in the case of literate persons. 
The previous question on liter icy in Indian 
languages and English was eliminated- The 
abbreviations used in the instructions to the 
enumerators read as follows: 

Write ‘O’ for a person who can neither read 
nor write. 

Write ‘1 for a person who can read but 

cannot write in any language 

'2' for persons who can read and write 

If persons are noted as *2' note also the 

recent examination passed. 

In the concept of literacy, the persons who can 
read only was given up in the 1961 Census. The 
people were classified as literates and illiterates. 
In the case of literates, the highest e.\amination^ 
passed was also entered. 

Tables onr literacy and education J 

6. The tables which deal with infcrmatioiiTir 

literacy and non-lileracy are the Primary Census 
Abstracts (Columns 15, 16 and 17), B-lII 

Part A, .)-III Pan It. H-VI, il-VIII Part A, 
B-VIII Part B. C-III Part A. C-III Part B. and C 
III Part C, C-VIII Paris A and B. D-IV. S. (. . T. 
Ill Part A. S. ( . 1. Ill Part B, and S. C. I. 

Literacy proportions 1901-61 

7. I able l.\-l gives the number of total, male 
and female literates per ten thousand of popul- 
ation in Madras State for the period 1901 to 
1961. It will be .seen that literacy has risen from 
764 to 3.141 during the period. It means that 
among males it rose from 1.452 to 4,454 which is 
very high. The female literacy has risen from 
102 to 1,817, a remarkable increase. It shows 
that the period nad witnessed appreciable rise in 
the female literacy in the State. These figures are 
exhibited in the form of three graphs. The fact re- 
mains that literacy rates have shown a more re- 
markable increase during the decades 1931 to 1961. 
Graphs have also been prepared for each district 
indicating the rise in the level of literacy and the 
variation from district to district highlighted. 



Number of Total Male and Female Literates per 10,CXX) of Total Male and Female Population 
including Population aged 0-4 ‘Respectively in the Slate, 1901-61 



YEAa year year 





Number of Toial Male and Female Literates per 10,000 of Total Male and- Female Population 
( including Population aged 0 - 4 } Respectively m the State , 1901 - 61 







TABLif IX — r 

\’mihcr pf total, nwli anJ female literates per of toial, ma!*' and female ponuJarn^n 

including popular if m a^cd ) rcspectivcl\ in tlh‘ Stare, 1^0! ‘6 1 
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Distribution of literates among the districts by sex 

8. Table IX-2 gives the distribution of ten 
thousand of total, male and famalc literates 
among the districts of the State for the same 
period. A remarkable achievement is noticed 
during the period 1951 to 1961, when literacy 
rose from 2,086 to 3,141 in the entire State. 
Appreciable progress has been recorded in tlie 
districts of Chingicput, South Arcot, Salem, 
Coimbatore, Nilgiri, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, 
Thanjavur,Ramanathapuram,Tirunclveli and Kan- 
yakumari. This result has to some extent been 


achieved by the rise in the literacy level of Icmalcs 
during the period. This spread of literacy is to 
a large extent due to the determined efforts of the 
State Government to impart primary and 
secondary education to all and to the entci prise 
of the jMiblic in opening as many schools as 
possible I he achievcmeiU m education has been 
discussed separately in our cvaluatitm of the fnsl 
two plans of Madras Stale. It will, however, be 
of interest to find out to what extent the 
problem of literacy has been tackled in the past 
in this State 
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Distribution oj totals male and female literates amom^ the Districts uj the State, 1^0 1 u> 
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(Please sec notes under Table IX- 1) 
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Notes from earlier Census reports on the 
literacy figures 

9. In 1871 wide difference was noticed in the 
conditions of several districts in education. The 
town district of Madras stood highest with 18.3%, 
the district of Thanjavur 8.8‘’o, Tiriinelveli ranked 
third in order with 8.2%i, Nilgiri had 8.I”o 
Chinglcput district 7.9^)o and Salem district 
2.8'’o- The proportion struck one as being 
unusually small, but it was accounted for by 
almost the total absence of education among 
female sc.x. If we took the male population alone, 
exclusive of Madras town, we find that 9.30 
out of ten thousand were able to read and write, 
while on the other hand only 16 women out of 
ten thousand were able to read and w rite. Female 
education outside the Picsidcncy town had made 
the greatest stride in TiruncKeli— 6 females out of 
one thousand were educated. While Thanjavur 
district had high standard in male literacy, among 
females one in a thousand only was educated I his 
better literacy of females in Tiriinelveli was mainly 
due to the elTorts of the Protestant Missions of 
this district. 

The education of women in India, according to 
the then Superintendent, was a matter of recent 
development and due almost entirely to the 
Christian .Missions. The instruction of women 
was opposed to the tradition of the Hindus. The 
Hiniiu law ‘Manu' says that day and night 
women should be held by their protector in a 
state of dependency. '‘Their fathers protect them 
in childhood, their husbands protect them in their 
youth, their sons protect them in old age and a 
woman is never til for independence*’. It was 
hardly a wonder that among the Hindu people* 
the only responsible position of a woman is that 
of a wife and the only education required by her 
is the knowledge of the duties of a household. 

In 1881, a proportionately high return of 
education was noted among native Christians in 
Tirunelveli. 34 09% of the Christian males and 
13.36% of the Christian females above 5 years of 
age were educated. It will be remembered that 
education was the first weapon of the Missionary. 
In Tirunelveli, Christians are mostly Protes- 
tants. In Madurai we find more Roman 
Catholics where the percentage of educated 
among Christians is 21.84% for males and 4-08% 
for females. 


In 1901, persons who could boast of a limited 
amount of learning number only 63 in every one 
thousand of population, that is 119 for every one 
thousand of males and only 9 in every one thousand 
females. The best educated districts after exclud- 
ing Madras and Nilgiri are the two rich ones 
of Thanjavur and lirunelveli. Chinglcput, 
Madurai and South Arcot stand next. At the 
other end of the scale is Salem. 

A very small number of girls who can read and 
write affected the percentage considerably in 
Madras and Nilgiri where female education is 
more advanced than in Tirunelveli. The attention 
paid to the instructions of their daughters by 
parents in Thanjavur, Madurai and South Arcot 
is disproportionately small in comparison to that 
given to the education of their sons. The literacy 
of the native Christian is highly increasing the 
position which he holds among the people. Next 
to Christians were the Musalmans, as in 1891, both 
their men and women were more literate in the 
Census meaning of the term than those of 
Hindus. But there is little to choose betw^'’ 'f 
the literacy of the women of both religions anu 
in higher education, the Musalmans were known 
to rank hclow the Hindus. • 

It will, however, be seen that Christians were 
less literate than Mohammedans in North Arcot 
and Tiruchirroalli and than Hindus in South Arcot. 
The Hindus arc more literate in Madras. After 
the Eurasians, Brahmins are the most literate 
community. Among Brahmins as a body, .^08 in 
every one thousand can read and write. That 
Brahmins should be more literate than the rest of 
the community was to be expected. For gener- 
ations the caste had kept all knowledge as its own. 
Things have changed. All castes have taken 
to education and before long the difTerence 
between castes in educational attainment 
will disappear. The policy of the State has been 
so regulated as to provide more cductional 
opportunities to the weaker sections of the com- 
munity. One distinguishing feature of the recent 
decades is the libcrat'on of the Hindu female from 
orthodoxy and her taking to formal education. 
The leeway to be made up is still considerable. 

Distinction between literacy and education 
10. Literacy is an important acquirement in 
the lives of the people, though that importance 
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has been magnified. Literacy has also to be 
distinguished from education. It is not equiv- 
alent to education, but only a means to that end. 
A man who is illiterate can be quite a useful and 
effective citizen of society. With our tradition of 
imparting education orally, including religious text 
books, the fact that a person is illiterate, that is, 
he cannot read and write does not show that he 
is not educated. However, a study of literacy 
figures will help us to assess the progress of 
education in the State, though an estimate of the 
progress of the enrichment of mind which con- 
sists of true education has to be sought clscwlierc. 
Again, literacy is associated in the lay mind with 
the capacity to do useful work and earn. As 


S5 

such, to what c.xtcnt literacy has inlluenccd the 
pattern of the working force is of great interest. 

The average worker in India need not be a 
literate. A skilled worker often is not. Our 
education in British d.iys has been intended to 
produce cleric il staff and petty officials to run the 
machinery of the (jovernment. Insiritc of the 
attempt made to preach the gospel of basic 
education, the fact remains that employment in 
some form or another is the ultimate object of 
any person entering our schools and colleges 

Literacy proportion in India and Slates. 1951-1961 

11. The literacy rate of India and other Stales 
is reproduced in the following statement: 


Tahi I I\ — .1 


Piopoition of lihi-tih s to toliil p>piiliitioii {inclhunnt p.<p>,loni>ii oyj i, 
in hulin ninJ innior 



1961 

Literacy rate 


1 9.5 1 

Liteiac> 

rate 


No. of 

No. of 

No. ol 

Nc>. ot 

No of 

No. of 

State 

pel sons 

males 

females 

persons 

males 

females 

to 1,0(X) 

to i;0() 

to I.CKM) 

to 1,0(10 

Id J,00() 

to 1.0' '0 


persons 

inalc'- 

females 

pci sons 

males 

females 

t 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

India 

240 

345 

130 

166 1 

249 t 

79 t 

Andhra Pradesh 

212 

302 

120 

13: 

197 

65 

Assam 

274 

373 

l()() 

183 

274 

79 

Bihar 

184 

298 

69 

122 

205 

ts 

Gujarat 

H),5 

411 

191 

230 

323 


Jammu and Kashmir 

no 

170 

43 

N.A, 

N.A 

N.A 


550 

389 

407 

5o: 

315 

Kerala 

Madhya PradCNh 

171 

270 

(.7 

9S 

162 

32 

Madras 

,)I4 

44.5 

is: 

208 

316 

100 

Maharashtra 

298 

420 

168 

209 

314 

98 

Mysore 

2M 

361 

142 

193 

291 

92 

7\1 

347 

86 

'58 

273 

45 

Orissa 

Punjab 

242 

330 

141 

152 

210 

85 

Rajasthan 

152 

237 

58 

89 

144 

30 

Uttar Pradesh 

17(1 

273 

70 

108 

174 

36 

West Bengal 

293 

401 

170 

240 

342 

122 


t Excludes the population of Jammu 
N.A. denotes not available. 
(Sourcc-Statcmcnt I of Ely Leaf to 
tables, India). 


and Kashmir, Pondicherry and North East Frontier Agency. 
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Madras has a literacy rate of 314 as against 
240 of India. The only State which is ahead of 
Madras in literacy is Kerala with 468. In 1951, 
Kerala was ahead of Madras with 407 but Madras 
had only the lifth place, Gujarat, West Bengal 
and Maharashtra being ahead of Madras. During 
the decade 1951-61. Madras has recorded a 
remarkable increase in the rate, from 208 to 314 
which is much more than the increase in the rate 
in Kerala, Maharashtra. West Bengal 
and Gujarat. In male litcracN. Madras has the 
second rank in India. But in female literacy, it 
has only the third rank with 182, Gujarat having 
191 for the second rank. But the increase in 
female literacy rate from 100 in 1951 to 182 is 
perhaps much more marked than the increase 
in the female literacy rates of the States like 
Kerala, Gujarat and Maharashtra. It is, therefore, 
likely that with rapid increase in female literacy- 
Madras will forge ahead further in the next decade. 
It may, however, be pointed out that Delhi 
Union territory has a high literacy rate of 527, 
608 for males and 425 for females, far ahead 
of Kerala and Madras. But Delhi is a 
cosmopolitan cit>. Actually, Delhi should be 
compared with the cities of Madras, Bombay 
and Calcutta, whose figures arc reproduced 
below 


City 

Total 

Males 

Females 

Madras 

59> 

696 

482 

Bombay 

^86 

651 

488 

Calcutta 


6^6 

52^ 

New Delhi 
and 

Delhi M. 
Corporation 

1 Delhi 

1 T.G. 554 

628 

460 


and Delhi i 
Cantonment J 

Actually, all the three cosmopolitan cities in 
India are ahead of Delhi with Madras leading. 
Perhaps Madras city is the best educated city 
in the whole of India. 

Literacy proportions in the State and districts 

12. The proportion of literates in the rural and 
urban areas of the State and in the districts are 
given below. 


TABLh IX - 4 

I’roporiion of literates per /,0llt) oj population in 
the rural ai d urban area\ ol the State and district/: 




Rural 


Urban 





y 

V 


y 


State District 

a 

o 


C 

cts 

O 

JV 

t« 

td 

E 



5 

y 

h* 

s 

y 

Lu 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Madrus Siute 

247 

378 

116 

499 

627 

367 

Madias 




595 

696 

482 

Chinglepui 

J.'O 

350 

105 

466 

597 

326 

North Arcot 

2 o: 

325 

78 

426 

S54 

295 

South Arcot 

239 

Ml 

98 

4 ‘9 

S97 

MS 

Salem 

157 


65 

413 

538 

282 

Coimbaio.c 


3 

101 

470 

599 

331 

Nilgiri 

2^7 

424 

\M) 

445 

556 

323 

Madurai 

260 

410 

111 

494 

633 

352 

Tiruchirapalh 

241 

\90 

94 

517 

651 

378 

Fhanjavui 

28:' 

442 

137 

519 

659 ^^ 

ft 


Ramanathapuram269 

433 

114 

481 

• v3V 


Tirunelvcli 

MI 

447 


►L.d 

Olh ‘ 

350 

Kanyakuman 

470 

5^^ 

392 

576 

655 

4^ 


Note.- Proportion has been worked out taking into 
account population in the age-group 0-4. 


The proportion of litcratCN for the total popula- 
tion is given below . 

Fabi e IX — 5 

Proportion ol literates per 1 ,0lM) oJ population in 
the Stiite and districts 


State/ District 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Madras State 

314 

445 

182 

Madras 

595 

696 

482 

Chinglepui 

279 

402 

151 

North Arcot 

247 

171 

122 

South Arcot 

267 

405 

127 

Salem 

199 

296 

100 

Coimbatore 

302 

433 

167 

Nilgiri 

357 

483 

219 

Madurai 

334 

481 

186 

Tiruchirapalli 

299 

447 ^ 

153 
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Fabli IX — 5 (( onld.) 

Proportion of literates per fOOO oj population tn 
the State and Districts 


State/District 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Thanjavur 

336 

487 

187 

Ramaniithapuram 

3"l 

183 

16X 

Tirunclvcli 

364 

SOU 

235 

Kanyakumari 

486 

562 

107 


(See note under Table IX-4) 

Effective literacy rates 

13. The more correct index of litcrac\ is the 
efFcctivc literacy which means that in calculating 
the literacy percentage those in the age-group 0-4 
are excluded. The figures arc given below 


children aged five years and above are put to 
school, non-compliance entailing prosecution. 
This Act is rigorously enforced in the urban 
areas than in the rural. 

In the urban sector literacy level is the highest 
in Madras district with Kanyakumari following 
close. Salem has the lowest percentage of literacy 
when compared with other districts. In the rural 
.sector, highest percentage of literacy has been 
recorded in Kanyakumari followed b\ Tirunclvcli 
Salem has the lowest percentage 

Literates by educational levels 

14. The statement given below shows the 
distribution of literates by educational levels in 
the rural and urban areas: 

Tabli IX — 7 


Tablf IX — h 

jve literac\ proportions in the State 
r per l,00ft pitpufatitni) 

Rural 



^Rras State 

Madras 

Chingleput 

North Arcoi 

South Arcof 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

Nilgiri 

Madurai 

Tiruchirapalli 

Thanjavur 

Ramanathapiiram 

Tirunclvcli 

Kanyakumari 


.Vi4 

685 

2^0 

2 }\ 

34(1 

42I 

<88 

344 

386 

373 

418 

565 


2M6 

268 

238 

183 

266 

341 

302 

277 

332 

313 

^^47 


and 

Urban 

4 

577 

68 

5.39 

193 

>34 

481 

M3 

522 

^74 

595 

596 
^56 
550 
666 


The literacy proportion is considerably high 
in the urban areas for the State as a whole and 
for each district. This is because more educational 
institutions arc found in urban areas. Children 
are not deprived of the opportunity to study 
because of their diversion to work in agricultural 
activities. I Elementary Education Act has made 
it obligatory on parents to ensure that theii 


Distrihutinn of one thousand literates in the State 
hr educational levels 


Educational l^evels 

Rural 

Urban 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Literate without 
educational level 

789 

540 

683 

Primary or Junior Basic 

178 

331 

243 

Matriculation 


109 

74 

Technical Diploma 


2 


Non-Tcchnical Diplom.i 


N 


University Degree 


14 


Engineering 

Medicine 


1 

1 


.Agriculture 


N 

... 

Vclci inary 


N 


Technology 


N 


Teaching 


2 

... 

Others 


N 



+ includes persors with educational levels above 
matriculation 

N denotes negligible proportions 


In rural areas, H S",, of literates have attained 
primary level and 3.3^, matriculation and above. 
While in the urban areas, 33.1 "o literates have 
attained primary level and 10.9‘!o have attained 
matriculation standard and only 1.4% are degree 
holders. Actuallv, technically qualified persons 
formed a very small percentage of educated 
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personnel. I hl^ pcrliaps due it' ihe tact that 
technical cducatu'ii e'cpcit'ti^c and the nuinbei 
of institutions is limited. 

Male literates 

15 , 44 . 54 '\, of the males are literates as against 
31.(-4"., Ill 1951 The statement below shows 
[he percentage of literacy among males in the 
rural and urban areas of the districts in the State. 

T.^BLt IX - 8 

Froporiion ofnuilc iitti\iii..\ per 1 ,000 of male 
population in the rural and urban areas of the 
Stare and district'- 


Female Literacy 

16. About l8"o of females in the State are 
literates. The progress of literacy among females 
is shown below. 

Madras State 
(Per thoiisjind) 

1921 - 25 

19.^1 ... 30 

1941 ... 69 

1951 ... 101 

1961 ... 182 


Si ate, District 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1 

T 

3 

4 

State 

445 

627 

378 

Madras 

696 

69 t 


Ching!eput 

402 

597 

350 

North Arcoi 

371 

554 

325 

South Arcot 

406 

597 

377 

Salem 

296 

538 

248 

Coimbatore 

433 

599 

363 

Niigin 

483 

556 

424 

Madurai 

481 

633 

410 

Tiruchirapalli 

447 

051 

190 

Thanja\ur 

48-7 

059 

442 

Kamanathapuram 

483 

633 

133 

Firunclvcli 

500 

616 

447 

Kanyakumari 

562 

655 

546 

1 See note 

under Table IX-4) 


Madras city leads with 69.6')o 

and the districts 

of Kanakuman and 

Tirunclvcli 

come next 

with 

56.2% and 50.0';;,. 




The statement below shows 

the progress of 

literacy from 1921 onwards among males: 



Madras State 



(Per thousand) 


1921 

... 

185 


I9.n 


199 


1941 


256 


1951 


317 


1961 

. • • 

445 



The progress of literacy among females is not 
impressive in the earlier decades. It has, however, 
showed a marked increase from 1951 to 1961. 
it stood at 3.07o in 1931 and has risen to about 
18‘\.. in 1961. Female literacy is lowest in Salem 
and highest in Madras City. Ne.xt t^-'' 


comes Kanyakumari with 4i)*7%. 

The proportion )f literates 
is given below. ' ^'14 48 f 

Tab« ’Lr-9 


- “ ^ 

,n 

'v3^) 





616 


- 

35 ' 


Proportion of literates per 1,000 females 
in the State and districts 


State/District 

Total 

Urban 

Rural 

1 

2 

3 

4 

State 

182 

367 

116 

Madras 

482 

482 

... 

Chingleput 

151 

326 

105 

North Arcot 

122 

295 

78 

South Arcot 

127 

318 

98 

Salem 

l(K) 

282 

65 

Coimbatore 

167 

331 

101 

Nilgiri 

219 

323 

139 

Madurai 

186 

352 

111 

Tiruchirapalli 

153 

378 

94 

Thanjavur 

187 

380 

137 

Kamanathapuram 

168 

334 

114 

Tirunclvcli 

235 

350 

183 

Kanyakumari 

407 

495 

392 


(Sec note under Table lX-4) 
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Literacy by sex ia rural and urban areas 

17. Table IX-10 gives an analysis of effective 
literacy by total, rural and urban and by males 
and females for 1961. Table IX-11 gives the 
distribution of 10,000 literates of each sex in the 
rural and urban areas of districts. In Tabic lX-12 
total, rural & urban literacy proportions are 
arranged in the decreasing order in order to 
facilitate a detailed analysis. Salem has the 
lowest place in total literacy. In the rural sector, 
Kanyakumari heads the list and in the urban 
sector, Madras. Tirunclvcli and Nilgiri also lead 
in rural literacy. In urban literacy, Kanyakumari 
and Thanjavur arc also ahead. The urban 
sector of Kanyakumari district has the second 
place as against the first place in the rural sector, 
has the last place in the matter of literacy 
^1 the three sectors. Table lX-13 presents 
I I ^ le-arrangcd form on account 

of literate population as compared 
the total Slate. The first three places 
Itorc and Madurai. 

retains the first 
liichirapalli occupy 
respectively. In 
kontributing more 
Tales. The next two 


if ^5. 
second 

"Urtan literacy, MadKr%^ . 
than 22.92% of the total lu^ 




places are token by Madurai and Coimbatore. In 
rural literacy, Thanjavur, South Aicoi and 
Tiuchirapalli form a continuous belt. In these dis- 
tricts from the closing yeais of the 19th century 
spread of education has gained momclum. 
One factor is the prevalence of the larger number 
of Brahmiits in these districts who have shown a 
desire for western education earlier than anyone 
else did. Their entry in the Government services 
earlier than the other communities has led them 
to think of education as beneficial for their 
community. In Table IX-14, the districts are 
grouped in relation to the average rate of literacy 
in urban and rural areas of the State as a whole. 
Two maps of the State showing the rural and 
urban areas of the districts in relation to State aver- 
age for literacy are presented separately. It will be 
seen that in the rural sector, Chingleput, North 
Arcot, South Arcol. Coimbatore and Tiruchirapalli 
fall below the State average and Salem much 
below. In the urban sector only the districts of 
Madras, Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur and Kanva- 
kumari arc ahead of the State average, but the 
disparity between the districts is not as marked as 
in the rural sector. Kanyakumari and Thanjavur 
are ahead of other districts both in urban and 
rural literacy. 



Proportion of total, male and female literates in rural and ttrhan areas nf me State. 1961 
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Note . For purpose of this^table the population in the age-e|3iip 



UTERATES PER 10,000 MALE AND FEMAj jlJ\LATION AAiOUNG THE DISTRICTS OF THE STATE, 1961. 











Ihsfrihtirioit ni l().0(u> loiaL nulc and Icmalc Htcruti^ m rh’ ruial and urban arva\ 

di\lrU-i<, of the State. 1961 
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1 AHI 1 IX — 

14 



Distrihutufn of district \ in 

relation to the average rate of literac\ 
State as a whole ^ 1961 

in rural ond urban 

areas nj ihe 


Districts which are above or below the rural average for the State 
(Rural average- -2,861) 


More than 50% 
above 

25- 50% 
above 

Up to 25"/,. 
above 

Up to 25",. 
below 

25 - 50",. 
below 

More than 
below 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Kanyakumari 

TinineWeli 

Nilgiri 

Chingleput 

Salem 




Madurai 

North Arcoi 





Thaniavur 

South A rent 





Ratnanathapuram 

Coimbatore 






Tiruchlrapalli 




More than SO",* 
^ above 


Disfricls which ;irc above or below ihc urban average for 


lilt' TUI If 


• hove 


(Urban average— 5.767) 


Up to 25"., 
above 


Upio 25",. 
beloNA 


25 - 50", 
below 


1 


} 


4 


5 


Madras 

Chingleput 

Tiruchirapaili 

North Arcoi 

Thanjavur 

South Arcot 

Kanyakumari 

Salem 


Coimbatore 


Nilgin 


Madurai 


Ramanathapuram 


Tirunelvcli 


Merc than 50% 
below 


oral literacy by taluks 

18. The rural literacy rate for the State works 
Jt to 2,467 per 10.000. The rate has been 
ilculated taking in to account the population in 
le age-group 0-4 also. 


Chingleput District 

One taluk, Ponneri. has shown literacy rate 
below the State average by more than 25% but 
less than 50°i. Five taluks show rates below 
the State average upto 25%. Saidapet taluk has 
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shown a rate higher by more than but less 
than 50% and Sriperumbudur higher upto 25% 
of the State average. Out of it taluks, 6 taluks 
have shown rates below the State average and 
the district has to be considered not above 
average’ 

North Arcot District 

All the taluks show rates lower than the 
State average. Two taluks — Tiruppattur and 
Chengam have rates lower by more than 25‘.. 
but less than 50“,', of the State rural average. 
The district has to be considered verv backward 
in literacy and education in as much as all taluks 
show lower literacy rates 

South Arcot District 

Out of 8 taluks, only three taluks — Cuddalore, 
Chidambaram and Vriddhachalam have shown 
rates higher upto 25% of the State average. The 
remaining five taluks arc having rates lower than 
the State average upto 25%. 

Salem District 

All the taluks show rates below the rural 
average for the State. Seven taluks are heavily 
concentrated in the range of 25 to 50% below the 
State rural average. One taluk - Hosur has 
literacy rate lower by more than 50% of the 
State rural average. The district has to be consi- 
dered most backward in education 

Coimbatore District 

Majority of the taluks (6 out of 9) arc having 
rates below the State average. Two taluks 
Gopichettipalayam and Bhavani show lower 
rates in the range of 25-50“^, below the State 
rural average. Three taluks — Coimbatore. 
Pollacbi and Udumalpel have rates above the 
State average upto 25” . 


Palni and Melur are having rates which are lower 
upto 25% of the rural average for the State. 


Hmchlnipalli District 

Majority of the taluks, 7 out of 10 have rates 
lower upto 25% of the State average. Only three 
taluks have rates higher than the State average 
upto 25%. The taluks are Lalgudi, Musiri and 
Tiruchirapalli The district has to be con.sidcred 
below average in rural literacy. j 


Thanjavnr District 

Eleven out of twelve taluks show rates higher 
than the State general average. Out of the eleven 
taluks, four-Mayuram, Nannilam, Nagapattinam 
and Tiruthuraipundi - arc having rates higher 
by more than 25% but not more than 
The district can be considered forward in 
and education. Only Orathanad taluk 
a rate lower upto 25% of the State' rura 



Ramanathapuram District 

Only three taluks show rates lower tl 
rural average for the State. One taluk - janui^ 
has shown a rate higher by more Jjian 2^| 
but not more than 50%. Five have rates higher*’ 
within 25% of the State figure. This district can 
also be considered better placed in the matter of 
liter.*cy. 


Tinmelveli District 

One taluk out of nine-Sankaranayinarkoil has 
a literacy rate lower than the State rural average. 
Three taluks - Srivaikuntam. Ambasamudram 
and Nanguncri have shown rates higher than the 
State average in the range of 25 to 50% while 
one taluk (Tiruchendur) is having a rate higher 
by more than 50%, of the State average. Tirunel- 
veli. has to be considered wellup in the rural 
literary picture of the State. 


Nilgiri District 

'The entire district has to be considered above 
average in as much as all the three taluks are 
having rates higher than the rural average for the 
State (i.c.) upto 25%, above 

Madorai District 

5 taluks out of H have rates higher upto 25% of 
:he State rural average. Three taluks — Oindigul, 


Kanyakmnari District 

The most educationally forward district in the 
State is Kanyakumari. All the taluks have a 
literacy rate higher by more than 50%, of the 
State rural average. 

Urban literacy by tainks 

As classified above, taluks have also been 
classified with reference to their urban 
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literacy rates. The urban literacy rate for the 
State works out to 4,991 per 10,000 taking into 
consideration the population in the age 0-4. 

Madras 

The district is having a higher rate which is 
upto 25% of the State urban average. 


Chfoglepat District 

Seven out of nine taluks show lower literacy 
ites. Six out of these seven arc having lower 
ites which are within 25% of the State urban 
/crage. One taluk (Maduranthakam) has shown 
rate lower by 25-50% of the State average. Two 
iluks arc having rates higher within 25% of the 
late average and they are Saidapet and Chinglc- 
ut. This district is to be considered backward in 
||>an literacy also. 

root District 

y taluks show lower proportions than 
dan average. Two taluks - Gudiyatham 
show definitely lower rates (i. c.) 
‘^’below the State average. There is no urban 
in Chengam taluk. The district has to be 
' ^^ry backward in urban literacy also. 



inath Arcot District 

.Ml the seven taluks show rates lower upto 25% 
if the State average. Gingce taluk does not have 
ven a single town. Urban literacy has to improve 
nuch in this district. 


ialem District 

All the eleven taluks are having lower rates 
han the State average. Two taluks-Sankari and 
'iruchengode show rates lower by 25-50% of the 
Itatc urban average. There is no urban area in 
fcrcaud taluk. The district is very backward in 
irban literacy also 

Coimbatore District 

Majority of the taluks show rates lower than 
he State average. Seven out of nine taluks come 
ip as having lower rates. One taluk-Pollachi is 
lefinitely far below having literacy rate lower by 
!5-50% of the State urban average. Only two 
aluks-Coiinbatore and Udumalpet-are having a 
lighcr rate upto 25% of the State average. Lower 
irban literacy is seen in this district. 


NUgiri District 

All the three taluks are having rates below the 
Slate average. Out of the three taluks, the rate 
IS lower by more than 25% but not more than 
50"', in Gudalur taluk. Urban literacy is not 
better compared to rural literacy. 

Madnrai District 

Six out of eight taluks show rates lower upto 
25% of the State urban average. Two taluks 
show higher rates in the range of upto 25% and 
they arc Kodaikanal and Madurai. 

Tiruchirapalii District 

There is no town in Kulathur taluk. Out of 
the other nine taluks, five taluks are having rates 
lower upto 25% of the State average and the other 
four-Karur. Kulittalai, Tiruchirapalii and Alan- 
gudi are having rates upto 25% above the State 
average. Urban literacy is better than rural 
literacy. 

'fbanjavur District 

Seven out of twelve taluks have rates higher 
upto 25% and five arc showing lower rates which 
are within 25% of the State average. Thanjavur 
district is better compared to the districts discus- 
sed above in the matter of urban literacy. 

Ramanatbapuram District 

Only three taluks out of nine, Paramakudi, 
Aruppukkottai and Srivilliputtur have shown 
rates lower upto 25% of the State urban average. 
The other six taluks are having rates higher upto 
25% of the State average. Like Thanjavur. 
Ramanatbapuram district has to be considered 
forward in urban literacy. 

Tirnnelveli District 

Contrary to rural literacy rates, six out of nine 
taluks are having literacy rates lower than the 
State urban average. Out of these six taluks. 
Sankaranayinarkoil and Tenkasi are having rates 
lower by 25-50% of the urban average for the 
State. Only three taluks-Srivaikuntam, Tirunc- 
Iveli and Tiruchendur— are having rates higher 
upto 25"/o of the State urban average. 

Kanyakumari District 

There is no urban area in Thovalu Taluk. Two 
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taluks show rates higher than the State average 
upto 25%. One taluk-Kalkulam-is having 
literacy rate upto IS",! below the State average. In 
urban literacy also this district is better. 

The areas of different literacy ranges can be 
seen distinctly by geographical contiguity. There 
appears to be a tendency of each lower range to 
merge with the area of next higher and contiguous 
literacy range. 

In the case of rural areas, the higher level of 
literacy is due to agricultural prosperity, initial 
advantage in the setting up of educational 
institutions and social composition of the inhabi- 
tants. This can he clearly seen in the case of the 
deltaic taluks of South .Arcot, Tiruchirapalli. 
Thanjavur and Tirunelveli. The coastal taluks of 
Ramanathapuram can also be included in this 
group. The taluks of Kanyukumari had the 
initial advantage of primary education being made 
free when the urea was under the control of the 
Travancore State. In addition, in the districts of 
Ramanathapuram. Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari, 
the presence of a large number of Christian 
population which has from decades past 
reached a higher level of education through 
missionary efforts has been an important factor. 


Another zone of higher literacy rate can be seen 
in the western portions of the State (i.e)in 
Niligiri, Coimbatore and Madurai. 

The continuous belt of low literacy will be seen 
in the taluks of North Arcot and Salem districts. 
Some of the taluks of Chingleput, South Arcot- 
Tiruchirapalli and Coimbatore districts also come 
under zones of low literacy which are neither agri- 
culturally prosperous nor industrially well placed. 

The factors influencing urban literacy are 
different, though some of the factors affecting th|| 
rural literacy will also be operative in the cas^ 
of urban areas. Taluks with large towns an^ 
cities, towns with a number of industrial establish'^ 
ments favour the emergence of high literacy zones. 
This will be seen in the taluks having cities of 
population one lakh and over except Vellore anc 
Salem. This is because of greater avenues j 
employment and facilities available for high 
education in both Arts and Sciencesj^J^oth^ 
areas, the rate of urban literacy is tnfl4||P^J<s^ 
certain extent by the degree of urban| 
by the extent of migration. Major 
North Arcot, Salem and South Arcot constitut| 
low literacy zone which have least quantum 
urban influence. 



Tabu — IX - 15 

Districts and taluks in \<hich Rural Literacy /' ahove nr hilnw the Rural averaHi’ h r the stale 

(Rural average for the stai< - 2.467) 


District 

More than 

25 50<^, 

Upto 25% 

Upto 25% 

25-50% 

More than 

50^;, above 

ahove 

above 

below 

below 

50% below 

• 

■> 

1 

4 

s 

fi 

7 

Chingleput 

... 

Saidapet 

0.3 }9) 

Sriperumbudiir 

(2.742) 

Triuvallur 

(2.308) 

Ponnen 

(1.843) 

... 


TiruUarii 

( 1 . 970 ) 

Chingleput 

( 2 . 172 ) 

Kanchipuram 

( 2 . 144 ) 

Maduraotbakam 

( 1 . 953 ) 
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Table - IX - 15 (Contd.) 

Districts and taluks in which Rural Literacy Ls above or belox^ the Rural average for the state 

(Rural average for the state - 2,467) 


District 


More than 
50% above 


25-50% 

above 


Upto 25\ Upto 25'^, 
above below 


25-50% More than 

below 50% below 


1 2 


4 


5 6 7 


North Arcot 


Arkonam Tiruppattur 

(1.902) (1,514) 


Walajapet Chengam 

(2,382) (1,580) 

Gudiyatham 

(2.197) 


Vellore 

(2,273) 


Arm 

(2.258) 

Cheyyar 

12.230) 


Waodiwwh 

(2.245) 


Polur 

(1.988) 


^iouth Arcot 


Salem 


rirnvannamalat 

(1,861) 

Vriddhachalam Gingcc 
(2.656) (2,258) 

Cuddaiorc Tindivanam 

(2.503) (2.026) 

Chidambaram Villupuram 
(2,984) (2,222) 

Kailakurichi 

(2,141) 

Tirukkoyilui 

(2,239) 


Yercaud Krishnagiri Hosur 

(1.894) (1.423) '1.185) 


Rasipuram Harur 

(1.974) (1.377) 


Attur Dharmapurt 

(1.944) (1,429) 
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Table — IX - 15 (Contd.) 

Districts and taluks in which Rural Literacy is above or below the Rural average for the state 

(Rural average for the state - 2,467) 


District 

More than 

25-50% 

Uplo 25% 

Uplo 25% 

25-50% 

More than 

50% above 

above 

above 

below 

below 

50% below 

Salem (Contd.) 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Namakkal 

(2.133) 

6 

Omalur 

(1.436) 



Salem 

(1.628) 


Sankari 

(1,313) 


Tinicbeagode 

(1.422) 


Coimbatore 

. . Coimbatore 

Erode 

Bhavani 


(3.013) 

(2,320) 

(1,805) 


Pollacht 

Dharapuram 

Gopichettipalayam 


(2,682) 

(2,313) 

(1.819) 


Udumalpet 

Palladam 



(2.581) 

(2,456) 




Ava’^ashi 
(2,. 16) 


Niigtri 

Gudalur 

(2,991) 

... 



Ooucamund 

(2,667) 




Coonoor 

(3,066) 



Madurai 

Kixlaikanal 

Dindigul 



(3.173) 

(2.360) 



Periyakulam 

Palni 



(2.856) 

(2,342) 



Nilakkottai 

Melur 



(2,789) 

(2.206) 



Madurai 

(2.81!) 




Tirumangalam 

4COO\ 
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Table — IX - 15 (Contd.) 

Districts and taluks in which Rural Literacy is above or below the Rural average for the state 

(Rural average for the state - IMD 


District 

More than 

50% above 

25-50% 

above 

Upto 25% 
above 

Upto 25% 
below 

25-50% 

below 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Tinichirapalli 

... 

... 

Lalgudi 

(3,014) 

Perambalur 

(2,358) 

... 




Musiri 

(2.800) 

Udaiyarpalayam 

(2.323) 





Tinichirapalli 

(2,935) 

Karur 

(2,392) 



KulitUlai 

(i.osn 

Kulathur 

(1.882) 

Alangudi 

(2.206) 

Tirumayani 


^49ianjavur 



(2,360) 

Mayuram 

(3,223) 

Sirki«li 

(2.568) 

Orathanad 

(2,158) 


Nannilam 

(3.I7Q) 

Kumbakonani 

(2.898) 



Nagapattinam 

(3.236) 

PapanaSiun 

(2.905) 



Tiruthuraipundi 

(3,124) 

'Thanjavui 

(3.069) 




Manna rgiidt 
(2,884) 




PattukkoUai 

(2,496) 




Arantangi 

(2,476) 


Ramanathapuram ... 

Sattur 

(3.135) 

Tirupattiii 

(2,793) 

Sivjganga 

(2.447) 



Tiruvadanai 

(2.733) 

Paramakudi 

(2.434) 



Ramantha- 

puram 

(2.700) 

Mudukulathur 

(2,391) 



Aruppukkottai 

(2,954) 

... 


More than 
S0% below 


7 
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I ABLL — IX - 15 (Contd.) 

Districts and taluks in which Rural Literacy /s above or below' the Rural average for the state 

[Kura/ average for the state - 2,467) 


District 

More than 

50*^0 above 

25-50% 

above 

Upto 25% 
above 

Upto 25% 
below 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ramanatha- 



Srjvilliputtur 


puram 



(2,473) 


Tiruoclvcli 

FiruchcDdur 

Srivaikuntcim 

Kovilpatti 

Sankaranayinar- 

koil 


(4.385) 

(3.434) 

(2,865) 

(2.435) 



Ambasamudram 

rirunelvelf 




(3,279) 

(2,737) 




Nangunen 

Tenkasi 




(3,660) 

(2,585) 





Sheocottah 

(2,870) 



25-50% 

below 


6 


Kanyakumari Vilavancode 
(4.420) 

t^lkulam 

(4,593) 

1 hovala 
(4,862) 


Agastceswaiani 

(5.319) 


More than 
50% below 


7 


I ABLE JX — 16 

Districts and taluks m which urban literacy is ahtne or belt nv the urban average for the state 

( I rhan average for the state : 4,991 ) 


District 

More than 
500;, above 

25 - 50‘'., 
above 

Upto 25 % 
above 

Upto 25‘*,. 
below 

25 - More than 

below 50% below 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

Madras 



Madras 

(5,947) 



Chingleput 

... 


Saidapct 

(5.151) 

Ponneri 

(3,912) 

Maduranthakam 

(3,438) 




Chingleput 

(5,407) 

Tiruvallur 

(4,892) 



Tiruttani 

(3,866) 
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Tabu IX — 16 (Could.) • 

Districts and taluk \ in which urban literacy i^ ahoic i>r below ttu urban average lor the s ate 

( Urban Average for the state 4,991 ) 


District 


More than 25 - 50“f, l3pto 25",, 

50% above above above 


Upio 2: 
below 


25 ' 50“,, More than 

below 50“o below 


I 


3 


I 


5 


b 7 


Chingleput 


SnptTumbiidur 

(4.3^b) 


K.anchipiirani 

(4,205) 


North A root 


Arkonam Cmdiyatham 

(4,842) (3.318) 

Walajapel Polui 

(4,133) (3,155) 


firuppaltur 

(4.56b) 

Vellore 

(4,573) 


Arm 

(4,621) 

Cheyyar 

(4.026) 

Wandiwash 

(A.W) 


Tiruvannanialai 

(4,421) 


South Afcot 


Tindivanam 

(4,136) 

Villupuram 

(4,580) 

Tirukkoyilur 

(4,797) 

ICallakuriehi 

( 3 ,. 845 ) 

Vriddhachalam 

(4,256) 

Cuddalore 

(4,683) 


Chidambaram 

(4.931) 
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S Tabi I IX — 16 (Contd.) 

Districts a.:d taluks in w hich urban literacy is above or below the urban average for the state 

( Urban average for the state : 4,99 1 ) 


iMstrict 

More than 
50^’o above 

25 - 50^, 
above 

Uplo 25% 
above 

Uplo 25^0 
below 

25 50% 

below 

More than 
50*?^, below 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Salem 



... 

Hosur 

Sankari 



(4.066) (2,53‘» 

Krishnagiri Tiruchengode 

(4.497) (3,180) 

Harur 

(3,974) 

l^harmapuri 

(4,625) 

Oraalui 

(4,470) 

Salem 

(4.317) 

Raaipumm 

(3,914) 

Attur 

(3.977) 

Namakkal 

(4.397) 


Coimbatore 


Coimbatore 

Bhavani 

Pollachi 



(5,356) 

(3.992) 

(3.680) 


Udiimalpct Gopichetti- 
(5,438) palayam 

(4,140) 

Erode 

(4.861) 

Dharapurani 

(4,605) 

Palladam 

(4.270) 

Avanushi 

(3.903) 

Silgiri Ootacamiind Ciudalur 

(4.904) (3,137) 


Coonoor 

(4,832) 
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Table IX 16(Contd,) 

Districts and Taluks in which urban literacy /v above or below the urban averat^c for the ^tatr 

(State urban average: 4,991) 

District ^ 25*;,. Upio 25 % 25 - 50^\. More than 

50/^ above above above below bclo\N 50**;, below 

* 2 3 4 S () 7 

Madurai ... ... Kodaikanal Dindigul 

(5.315) (4.788) 

Madurai Palm 

(5,607) (4.303) 

Periyakulam 

(3.951) 

Nilakkottai 

(4.561) 

Melui 

(4.49K) 

Tiruniangalam 

(4.519) 


iruchiriipalli Karur Perambalur 

(5.058) (4.699) 

Kulitta* \i Udaiyar> 

palayam 

(5.052) (3,850) 

Tiruchirapalli Lalgudi 
(5,540) (4.467) 

Alangudi Musiri 

(5,538) (4.476) 


Thirumayam 

(4,539) 

Thanjavur ... Mayuram Sirkali 

(5.856) (4.296) 

Kumbakonam Nannilam 

(5,524) (4.200) 

Thanjavur Papana^Jam 

(5.200) (4.808) 

Orathanad / Tiruthuraipundi 
(5,570) (4,433) 

Mannargudi Pattukottai 

(5.499) (4,712) 

Nagapattinam 

( 5 , 118 ) 


H 


Arantangi 

( 5 , 678 ) 
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Table IX — 16 (Contd.) 


Districts and Taluks in which urban literacy is above or below the urban average for the state 




(State urban average : 

4,991) 



District 

More than 
50% above 

25"a - 50",, Uplo 25"„ 

above above 

Upto 23*^., 
below 

25 - 50% 
below 

More than 
5(i% below 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

() 


Ramanathapuram 

... 

... 

Tirupattur 

(5,069) 

Paramakudi 

(4,817) 





Sivaganga 

(5,275) 

Aruppukkottai 

(4.697) 





Tiruvadanai 

(5,260) 

Srivilliputtur 

(3,760) 





Ramanathapuram 

(5,374) 





Mudukulathiir 

(5.288) 






Sattur 

(5,42<) 



Tininelveli 



Srivaikuntam 

(5,675) 

Kovilpatti 

(4,632) 

Sankaranaymar 
koil (3,094) 




Tirunelvcli 

(5.2:5) 

Shencottah 

(4,598) 

Teokasi (3.693) 




Tiruchendur 

(5,213) 

Ambaiamudram 

(4,549) 


Nanttuneri 

(4.568) 


Kanyakumari ... Vilavancode Kalkulam 

(5.89(:) (4,940) 


Agas' heetwara m 
(5.9-»2) 


Literates and illiterates among workers and illiterates and literates of all educational levels 

non>workers in rural and urban sectors for workers by sex in the rural and urban areas 

19. The table below gives the proportions of of the State and districts. 
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Tabli IX — I7 

Distribution oj i,m0 workers oj each se.s into illiterates and literate and educated persons 


State/District 

llliteraies 

Rural 

Males females 



Urban 

Males Females 

Literate & Educated persons 

Rural Urban 

Males Females Males Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Madras State 

590 

948 

285 

803 

410 

52 

715 

197 

Madras 



222 

556 



778 

444 

Chinglepiu 

017 

963 

314 

837 

383 

37 

686 

163 

North Arcol 

629 

968 

344 

851 

371 

32 

656 

149 

South Arcol 

601 

969 

315 

861 

399 

31 

685 

139 

Salem 

753 

975 

384 

862 

247 

25 

616 

138 

Coimbatore 

611 

947 

321 

851 

389 

53 

679 

149 

r 

1 Nilgiri 

Mb 

932 

350 

844 

484 

68 

650 

156 

^^Madurai 

548 

943 

265 

823 

442 

57 

735 

177 

Tiruchirapalli 

587 

905 

268 

828 

413 

35 

732 

172 

Thanjavui 

502 

959 

247 

820 

498 

41 

753 

180 

Ramanathapuram 

512 

937 

265 

h05 

488 

67 

735 

195 

Tirunelvcli 

486 

878 

292 

785 

514 

122 

708 

215 

Kanyakumaii 

422 

071 

235 

528 

578 

329 

765 

472 


Another table is presented below giving similar data for non-workers 
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Table IX - IS 

Distribution of IJ)00 non-workcrs of each se.\ by illiterates and littrate and educated persons 


illiterates Literate and educated persons 


State/ Distnci 

Rural 

Males Females 

Urban 

Males Females 

Rural 

Males Females 

Urban 

Males Females 

I 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Madras Stale 

675 

847 

474 

604 

325 

153 

576 

396 

Madras 



394 

515 

... 


606 

485 

Chingleput 

704 

867 

506 

647 

296 

133 

494 

353 

North Arcot 

748 

893 

557 

681 

252 

107 

443 

319 

South Arcot 

660 

S68 

501 

660 

340 

132 

499 

340 

Siilcm 

751 

905 

557 

677 

249 

95 

443 

323 

Coimbatore 

684 

868 

502 

627 

316 

132 

498 

373 

380 

Nilgiri 

654 

809 

555 

620 

346 

191 

445 

Madurai 

662 

855 

481 

616 

338 

145 

519 

3844«' 

Tiruchirupalli 

650 

862 

440 

592 

350 

138 

560 

408 

Thanjavur 

646 

824 

442 

^97 

354 

176 

^58 

403 

Ramanathapurara 

649 

846 

479 

628 

351 

154 

521 

Ml 

Tirunelvcli 

652 

778 

493 

610 

348 

222 

507 

390 

Kanyakumari 

490 

591 

452 

501 

510 

40(> 

558 

499 


At the State level, illiterate males are more 
among non-workers than among workers in the 
rural areas. Among females, lesser proportion 
of illiterates is to be found among non-workers 
than among workers. In the urban sector also, 
we find more illiterate males among non-workers 
than among workers and more literate and 
educated persons among non- workers than among 
workers under females. These trends arc noticed 


in all the districts except Salem. In Salem the 
State trend is noticed among females and among 
urban males. In the case of rural males, propor- 
tion of illiterate workers is slightly more than 
that of illiterate non-workers. 

The statement below shows the districts 
arranged in the rank of the proportions of 
literate and educated persons for workers and 
non-workers in rural and urban areas by sex. 
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• llo 

From the above statement it may be seen that 
in the number of^ literate and educated persons, 
the districts of Madras, *Kanyakumari, Tirunel- 
veli, Thanjavur and Ramanathapuram are well 
placed than other districts. It may also be seen 
that the southern districts of the State arc having 
a sizable proportion of their population as 
literate and educated. The districts of Salem 
and North Arcot have to be considered as the 
most backward in the matter of literacy and 
education. Even the industrially advanced district 
of Coimbatore has a low position. 

Edacational levels of the population by age-groups 

20. The discussions that follow are based 
on the figures presented in Union Table C III 


Liferacy and Education 

and its subsidiary tables. Union Table C III gives 
the educational levels of the population by sex 
and certain age-groups for total, urban and 
rural areas separately (Parts A, B and C 
respectively). Subsidiary tables (C III Part B-1 
and cm Part C-1) giving the distribution of 
1 .(X)0 persons in each broad age-group and sex by 
educational levels have been prepared for urban 
and rural areas separately. 

The statement below extracted from Subsidiary 
tables C III Part B-1 and C III Part C-1 gives the 
proportion of illiterates and literates of all 
levels per 1,000 persons of each sex and broad 
age-groups for rural and urban sectors of the 
State as a whole. 


Table IX — 20 

Distribution of illiterates and literate and educated persons in certain broad aye-groups 


Rural Urban 


Age-group 

Illiterate 

Literate and educated 

Illiterate 

• ■ -"M 

Literate and educated 


Males 

Femalcb 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Mates 

Females 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

# 

Total population 

561 

866 

439 

134 

277 

575 

723 

425 

(5 4-) 









5 - 14 

.554 

765 

456 

235 

329 

444 

671 

556 

15“ 34 

527 

H62 

473 

138 

214 

534 

786 

466 

35 — 59 

589 

945 

ni 

55 

295 

735 

705 

265 

60 - 

660 

974 

340 

26 

WO 

84^ 

630 

157 


Highest proportions of illiterates in both the 
sexes and in both the rural and urban sectors 
are to be seen in the age-group 60-1- . The 
proportion of literate and educated persons among 
males is highest in the two sectors in the age- 
group 15—34. Among females the proportion in 
the rural and urban sector is the highest in the age- 
group 5 — 14. The lesser proportion of illiterates 
shown by both the sexes in both the sectors in the 
younger age-groups of 5—14 and 15—34 indicates 
the rapid improvement that had taken place 


in education during the last few decades and 
especially during the last decade during which 
two Five Year Plans were implemented. The 
rapid progress made in female education is 
very clearly seen from the above figures. One 
can also see the supremacy of males even in 
literacy and education in both the rural and 
urban sectors, it can be seen that female 
literacy has to go a long way to attain the level 
of males. Urban literate proportions are higher 
in both the sexes than the rural figures indicating 



Distribution of Illiterates and Literate and Educate 
Persons in Certain Broad Age -Groups 



Literate and F Females 
Educated 
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that rural sector lias lo achieve more in this 

field. 

The table below gives the proportion of 
illiterates per 1,000 of each sex in the age- 


group 5—14 and the proportion of workers 
in the ape-group 0 — 14 for the State and 
Districts. 


Tabu IX — 21 

Proportion of illitcrnies in the age-i^toups 5-/4 and proptntion of wttrkcrs in the ay>c-^roup O-I f 


Proportion of illiteratcb in the age-group 5-14 Proportion of workers in the age-group 0-14 


State/Oistrict 

r ~ 

Rural 

* 

— ^ ^ 

Urban 

Kuial 


Urban 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

h 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

(i 


8 

9 

vfadras Stale 

554 

765 

529 

444 

174 

130 

68 

43 

>4adras 



211 

292 



35 

9 

Chingleput 

593 

793 

400 

533 

i64 

87 

73 

46 

North Arcot 

,651 

S48 

463 

574 

179 

124 

84 

34 

South Arcot 

51?. 

75*^ 

366 

508 

161 

101 

56 

21 

Salem 

672 

S54 

423 

560 

249 

198 

1 19 

95 

Coimbatore 

577 

799 

341 

372 

228 

ISO 

75 

45 

Nilgiri 

5tt 

73^ 

41 i 

519 

89 

9S 

55 

37 

Madurai 

514 

748 

320 

431 

IXs 

133 

73 

39 

riruchirapalli 

^\A 

7S4 

29S 

425 

I S3 

161 

63 

29 

Thanjavur 

522 

737 

302 

423 

123 

(i4 

55 

19 

Ramanathapuram 

501 

748 

320 

tS3 

140 

134 

78 

84 

Tininclvcli 

526 

692 

365 

478 

126 

122 

79 

86 

Kanyakumari 

305 

367 

302 

340 

SI 

46 

54 

44 


From the above statement it may be seen that 
in the districts of Salem and North Arcol where 
the proportion of child workers is high, the 
proportion of illiterates is also higher and that 
in the districts of Madras and Kanyakumari 
where the proportion of workers in the age-group 
0-14 is less, the proportion of illiterates is 
also less. 

It can be inferred that child workers (i. e.) 


those in the ages 0-14 affect the literacy 
proportions in as much as those who can be 
literates by attending schools arc deprived of the 
education so essential to them. 

Classification of literate and educated persons in 
Census 

21. In the Census Tables dealing with 
educational levels, distinction has been made 
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in the dassihcation of population living in the 
rural and urban sectors. For the rural population, 
the following educational levels have been 
adopted. 

1. Illiterate 

2. Literate (without educational level) 

3. Primary or Junior Basic and 

4. Matriculation and above. 

Since it is felt that the number of persons 
coming above Matriculation level will not be 
significant the classification has been restricted as 
above. 

However, for the urban population in addition 
to the first three categories, the population have 
been classified under the following levels also: 

1 . Matriculation or Higher Secondary 

2. Technical diploma not equal to degree 

3. Non-Technical diploma not equal to degree 

4. University degree or post-graduate degree 

other than Technical degree 

5. Technical degree or diploma equal to degree 

or Post-graduate degree with sub classifi- 
cation for 

a) Engineering 

b) Medicine 

c) Agriculture 

d) Veterinary & Dairying 

e) Technology 

f) Teaching 

g) Others 

Such a detailed classification was considered 
necessary in view of the higher levels of edu- 
cation prevalent in the urban areas and also to 
find out the magnitude of educated unemployment. 

Educational levels of workers in urban areas 

22. Subsidiary Table B III Part A-1 gives the 
distribution of 1,000 workers in each sex by 
educational levels in urban areas From the 
subsidiary table it may be seen that at the State 
level 28.5% of males and 80.3% of females 
among workers arc illiterates. Salem has recorded 
the highest proportion of illiterates in both the 
sexes (Males 38.4% ; Females 86-2%). Madras 
and Kanyakumari have recorded lower propor- 
tions of illiterates among workers in both the 


Literate without educational level is the promi- 
nent educational level having 38.2% of male 
workers and 9.9% of female workers in the State. 
Tirunclveli has recorded the highest proportion 
for males (48.6%) and Kanyakumari (29.7%) for 
females. The next important educational level is 
Primary or Junior Basic which has 20% of male 
workers and 5.5% of female workers. Madras 
has the highest proportions in both the sexes 
(Males 29.1% and Females 13.3%). Matricula- 
tion or Higher Secondary is the third prominent 
group. The Slate as a whole has recorded a pro- 
portion of 10.8% for males and 3.5% for females. 
Madras with 18.2% for males and 16.5% for 
females has recorded the highest proportion. 
Tiruchirapalli, Chingleput and Thanjavur have also 
recorded higher percentages under males and 
Kanyakumari under females. University degree 
holders among workers record a percentage of 
1.7 for males and 0.3% for females. Madras and 
Kanyakumari share the first two places in both 
the sexes under this group. In the educational 
level Technical degree or diploma equal to degreei[|b 
or post-graduate degree, males show a per.'entagel 
of 0.5 and females 0.4 at the State level. ThJ 
main sub-divisjons are Medicine and TeachiegIL 
iinginecring which has a figure of 0.2% for males 
at the State level, is prominent in Madras (0.4%) 
and South Arcot (0.4.) -Higher figures for females 
under medicine (0.8-)and Teaching (1.3%) are to 
be seen in Madras. It appears that Madras City 
affords good opportunities for those technically 
qualified in view of the large industrial establish- 
ments, Government Departments and Hospitials, 
Colleges and Schools. Kanyakumari’s proportions 
under teaching also deserves mention. South 
Arcot is prominent under Engineering because of 
a large number of engineers employed by the 
Ncyvcli Lignite Corporation. 

Educational levels of urban workers by industrial 
categories 

23. The table below gives the percentage dis- 
tribution of workers in urban areas in each indus- 
trial category by educational levels separately for 
each sex. 


sexes. 
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I AHLF 

P(rcen.af>( distrihofion of uv>rA'fr\ 

fcduclional Le\cl 



J 

II 

lit 

1 

T 


4 

Total 

l(X).() 

KKU) 

lOO 0 

Illiterate 

40.7 

7L(i 

54.5 

Literate without e Uiea'ional 

4l: 

24.1 

2L5 

level 

Primary or Junior Basic 

12.1 

4.1 

8.1 

Matriculation or Higher 

L7 

0.2 

4.() 

Sccon‘\ii y 

Technical Diploma not eciu:il 

N 


0 ^ 

to Degree 

Non technical Diploma not 

N 


N 

equal to Degree 

University Degree 

0..^ 


0.6 

Technical Diploma or 

N 


0.4 


IJcgicc equal to Degree oi 
post-graduate Degree 


Lduc.nicnal Level 



1 

11 

III 

1 

2 

J 

4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

loao 

Illiterate 

89.9 

96.5 

91.8 

Literate without educational 

7.7 

2.9 

6.9 

level 

Piimary or Junior Basic 

2.2 

0.6 

1.1 

Matnc of Higher Secondary 

().: 


0.2 

Technical Diplcmia not 

N 


N 

equal to degree 

Non-tcchnical Diploma 




University Degree 

N 


N 

Technical Diploma or 

N 


N 


Degree equal to Degree or 
post-graduate Degree 


15 


IX 2.^ 

/; urban areas hv educinional I ve:\ 


Males 


liuiustnal 

itonoiy 

of vM>rkci 




IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

MKi.q 

1 00.0 

ini) {) 

100 0 

lOi) 0 

100.0 

M.7 

2V2 


n.i 

24.1 

29 ? 

51.9 

41.9 


44.9 

10.8 

40. 1 

12 7 

25 1 

lf>.7 

26. S 

’2.8 

19.2 

0.*’ 

s.s 

S 2 

n ^ 

19. S 

\^(‘ 

\ 

t).J 

o.s 

\ 

i) \ 

It 4 

N 


1 

N 

N 

0,2 

s. 

0.9 


1.9 

2."^ 

3.5 

N 

0.1 

1.2' 

0.1 

0.2 

l..-^ 


fern. lies 

Inv uslfial catcgniy of worker 


IV 

V 

V) 

VII 

/111 

IX 

5 

6 

/ 

8 

9 

10 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

llA 

81.3 

93 0 

86.1) 

52.9 

70.9 

17.6 

12.6 

4.6 

8.6 

8 7 

7.2 

4.9 

4.8 

1 2 

be 

5.7 

10.2 

0 1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.7 

28.4 

9.5 


N 

NI 

N 

N 

0.2 

N 

N 

N 


0.1 

N 

\ 

0.1 

O.l 

0.3 

3.S 

0.8 

N 

N 

N 

N 

(1.7 

1.2 
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Highest proportion of illiterates among male 
workers is seen in category If--Agricultuial 
labourer (71.0".,). Category IIJ Mining. Quarry- 
ing etc. has also more than 50'V„ of the male 
workers as illiterates. Category VII has the 
lowest percentage (13.1"o)- The percentage of 
illiterates is also lesser in categories V. VIII. IX 
and VI. Literate without educational level 
shows a percentage of 24.1 in Category II - Agri- 
cultural Labourer and 51.9"o i't category IV — 
Household Industry. The percentage for Primary 
or Junior Basic qualified workers varies from 
4.1% in category II - Agricultural labourer to 
26.5% in category VII — Trade and Commerce- 
Workers qualified upto Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary varies from 0.2% under Category III 
to 19.5% under Category VIII - Transport. 
Storage and Communications. University degree 
holders show a percentage of 3.5 under Cate- 
gory IX - Other Services. Categories VIII and 

VII have 2.3% and 1 .9% under this educational 
level. Technical degree or diploma equal to 
degree or post-graduate degree shows a percentage 
of 1.5 under Category IX - Other Services and 
1.2% under VI - Construction. 

More than 70% of female workers in categories 
1 to VII and IX are illiterate. In Categary VIII 
52.9% of workers are illiterates. In categories IV 
and V more than 12% of workers are simple 
literates. The percentage is as low as 2.9 in Cate- 
gory II - Agricultural Labourer. Even under 
categories VII. VIII and IX. the percentage 
ranges from 6.8 to 8.7 only. Workers qualified 
in Primary or Junior Basic level show a percent- 
age of 10.2 in Category IX - Other Services and 
Category II - Agricultural Labourer shows the 
lowest percentage (0.6). Categories IV, V and 

VIII show percentages ranging from 4.8 to 5.7. 
Matric or Higher Secondary qualified workers 
record the highest percentage of 28.4 under Cate- 
gory VIII - Transport, Storage and Communica- 
tions 9.5% arc qualified in this level in Cate- 
gory IX - Other Services. Workers with Univer- 
sity degrees are prominent in Category VIII - 
Transport, Storage and Communications. Tech- 
nical degree or diploma equal to degree or post- 
graduate degree show a percentage of 1.2 in Cate- 
gory IX — Other Services. 

The male superiority in all educational levels 
and in all industrial categories is to be seen 


among urban workers with the exception of 
female workers of category VIII — Transport 
and communication in educational levels Matri- 
culation or Higher Secondary and University 
degree. 

The technically qualified persons of urban areas 
are more found in categories VI — Construction 
and VIlI-Transpori, Storage and Communications. 
The Government and the private sector employ a 
good number of technically qualified persons. 
Category VII — Trade and Commerce also has a 
good proportion of its male workers as literates. 
Presumably, those engaged in this category have to 
be literate enough to deal with customers. The 
lesser proportion of female literate workers in 
Category VII may be due mainly to the inclusion 
of hawkers and pedlars of articles of daily use 
and miscellaneous goods in this category along 
with those engaged in such institutions as reputed 
wholesale and retail traders and institutions like 
Banks, Insurance companies, etc. 

Among males, more literates arc found in 
Categories I — Cultivator, IV Househl^a 
Industry, V — Manufacturing other than Houf j- 
hold Industry, VI — Construction, VII — Trs le 
and Commerce, VIII — Transport and ComffffK-.’- 
cationsand IX — Other Services. Among females, 
illiterates predominate in all industrial categories 
of workers. Among males, tho.se qualified in 
Matrieulaticn and above form 10 to 23 percent of 
total workers in each of the categories of V to IX, 
Category VIII having 22.3% and Category IX 
having 21.2%. In the case of females. 32.7% of 
workers in Category VIII — Transport, Storage 
and Communications and 1 1 .7% of workers in 
Category IX — Other Services are having educa- 
tional qualification of Matriculation and above. In 
the categories of V Manufacturing, VI — 
Construction and VII — Trade and Commerce, 
they form I to 2% of workers under each. 

It is a natural phenomenon to find persons with 
educational qualification of Matriculation and 
above engaged in Categories VIII and IX where 
workers in (Jovenment departments. Railways. 
Post & Telegraphs etc. are classified, as for entry 
in clerical or ministerial services the minimum 
qualification is fixed as Matriculation (S. S. L. C) 
or Higher .Secondary. In the case of Banks, 
Insurance Companies and Commercial firms, etc., 
which come under VII — Trade and Commerc 
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people with a tninitnum education of 
Matric or S. S. L. C. are generally taken. 
Hence this category also shows a good 
proportion of mairics. 


Educadonal levels by Industrial category of 
workers in rural sector 

24. Corresponding to the tables for urban 
sector, the tables below present the i^rcentage 
distribution of workers in each industrial category 
for the sexes separately for rural areas. 


I ABI I 

Fcrccnlagc distrihuthn} (tj myrkirs 
LduCiUional Level 



1 

11 

til 

1 


.3 

4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Illiterate 

57.0 

77.9 

71.9 

Literate- 

M.5 

19.9 

23.3 

Primary or 

Junior Basic 

4.9 

2.1 

3.7 

Matric above 

0.6 

0.1 

LI 

Educational Level 

I 

11 

111 

1 

"1 

3 

4 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

llliterute 

95.3 

97.6 

95.3 

Literate 

4.1 

2.1 

3.9 

Primary or Junioi 

0.6 

0.3 

O.S 

Basic 

Matric A. above 

N 

N 

N 

Illiterate among male 

workers 

records the 

highest proportion (77.9%) in Category 

II — 

Agricultural Labourer. Category 

Vll — 

Trade 

and Commerce shows the 

lowest percentage of 

illiterates (20.8‘’(,). Simple literates 

have 

shown 

the highest pciccntage of 

62.3 under Category 


VII — Trade and Commerce while the lowest 
percentage of 19.9 is c-Khibiled by Category II -■ 
Agricultural Labourer. Category VIII --Iran- 
port. Storage and Communications records the 
highest percentage of 16.9 for Primary or .lunioi 
Basic and 10.6% for Matric and above. While 


IX — 23 

in rural areas hy educaiional levels 
Males 

Industrial category ot worker 


IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

100.0 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

53 4 

38.3 

54.8 

20.8 

27.6 

55.9 

40.2 

47.8 

36.2 

62.3 

44.9 

28.4 

6.2 

1 1.2 

6.5 

14.1 

I6.‘> 

8.9 

0.2 

2.7 

2.5 

2.8 

10.6 

6.8 

iemales 

Industrial category of worker 



IV 

V 

VI 

Vll 

VIII 

IX 

s 

() 

7 

8 


10 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

84 3 

87.9 

98.0 

92.2 

77.3 

93.3 

12.9 

9.9 

1.7 

6.9 

10.3 

3.0 

2.7 

2.(» 

0.3 

0.8 

3.9 

2.6 

0.1 

0.2 

... 

0.1 

8..^ 

LI 

the 

category 

VII — 

Trade 

and Commerce 1 


taken the second place under the former level. 
Category IX — Other Services lias taken the 
second position under the latter educational level. 

Category VI — Construction records the highest 
percentage of illiterates (98.0%) among female 
workers. It is also to be seen that the percentage of 
illiterates is much higher in all the categories (i.e.) 
above 75'\,. Even Category Vfll records such a high 
proportion as 77.3%. Category IV — Household 
Industry has the highest percentage of literates 
without educational level (12.9%) and is followed 
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by VIII — Tiansport, storage and Communica- 
tions (10.3%). Category V — Manufacturing 
other than Household industry has shown a per- 
centage of 9.9. Category VIH has also the first 
place in Primary (h- Junior Basic. The second 
phicc goes to IV — Household industry. Highest 
percentage of 8.5 is seen unu*cr VIII — Transport, 
Storage and Communication in the level of Matric 
and above and the percentage is not significant in 
any other industrial category. 

From the above tables one can see the wide 
disparity in the proportions exhibited by the sexes 
in the two sectors. Literacy percentage of females 
is much lower than males and the literacy 
percentages of both the sexes are lower in rural 
sector than in the Urban sector. Percentage of 


literates in the Primary sector (Categories I, II 
III) is much lower than in the other industrial 
categories of workcr.s. This would indicate that 
for agricultural pursuits not much of education 
is necessary. It is the industrial categories in the 
Secondary and Tertiary sectors that show higher 
percentage of literate and educated persons, 
the literate and educated persons find suitable 
opportunities in these industrial sectors. 

Educational levels of non-workers in rural and 

urban areas 

25. The table below gives the percentage dis- 
tribution of non-workers of each sex by educatio- 
nal levels in rural and urban areas of the State. 
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Table IX — 24 

Disirihutio'i of non-workers by sex and educational levels in rural and urb:.n areas 


Educational Level 
I 

Total 

Illiterate 

Literate (without CLliicational level) 

Primal y or Jiinioi Basic 
Matric & above 

Technical Diploma not equal to Degree 

Non-technical Diploma not equal to Degree 

University Degree or post-graduate Degree 
other than Technical Degree 

Technical Degree or Diploma equal to Degree 
or post-graduate Degree 

Engineering 

Medicine 

Agriculture 

Veterinary & Daitying 

Technology 

leaching 

Others 

One can sec the difference between the t\NO 
sectors and between the sexes in the mailer ol 
literacy and education. Rural non-vvoikcrs i>r 
both the sexes arc less literate and educated than 
their counterparts in urban areas. More than 
two thirds of male non-workers and moic than 
four fifth of female non-workers in rural scctoi 
arc illiterates. About half the males and about 
three fifths of females among the non-workers in 
urban areas arc illiterates. In both the sectors 
the highest percentage is to be seen in the categon 



Rural 

Urban 


Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

2 

3 

4 

5 

lOO.O 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

67. S 

S4.7 

47.4 

60.4 

22. K 

12-2 

26.2 

23 0 

S.4 

2.0 

10.7 

14.4 

1.3 

0.2 

6.7 

2.2 



0.1 

N 



N 

N 



0.7 

0.1 



I'.i 

A 



N 

N 



\ 

N 



N 

N 




N 



N 

N 



.\ 

N 



N 

N 


of literate without educational level Primary oi 
junior Basie level is also significant m the urban 
seettir rhe difference in the percentage figures 
exhibited b\ the sexes is higher m the rural sector 
than in the urban areas. 

Educational le\els» of urban workers 

?6. The Table below gives the percentage dis- 
tribution of urban woikers in each educational 
level by Industrial categories separately for each 
sex. 
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lllialLraie male workers of tlic urban areas 
of Madias Slate aic mainly absorbed in industrial 
categories IX - Other Services {27.60')!,) and in 
Category V - Manufaeturing other than House- 
hold Industry. Household Industry has also 
absorbed 10.43"o of illiterate male workers. 
Among female illiterate workers, are 

*ibsoibed in Calegtwv IX - Other Ser\iccs and 
25.06'^’ o in Categoiy IV - Household Induslr> 
Categor\ 11 - Agricultural Labourer has absorbed 
I3.0r"o of illiterate female workers. Male 
workers who are simple literates are eveiih 
absorbed in categories V - Manufacturing other 
than Household Industry (23 37%). IX - Other 
Services (21.40'\,) and in VII -Trade and 
Commerce (21.08%). Simple literate workers 
among females arc mainl> engaged in Household 
Industry (45.9 H/o) and in Category IX - Other 
Services (23.03%). Male workers qualified in 
Primary or Junior Basic level are equally absorbed 
in Category V - Manufacturing other than House- 
hold Industry (26.71%), IX -Other Services 
(25.82%) and VII - 'fradc and Commerce 
(23. 74%), Female workers of this educational 
level are concentrated in Categoiy IX - Other 
Services (59.7()7o) ^^nd in IV - Household Industry 
(23.08®o)- The absorption of the workers of this 
educational level would indicate that some stand- 
ard of education is required for being employed 
in these jobs. Male workers qualified in Matri- 
culation or Higher Secondary are mainly engaged 
in IX - Other Services (38.90%), VII - Trade and 
Commerce (22.42 V - Manufacturing Other 
than Household Industry (16.79%) and VIII - 
Transport, Storage and Communications (14.70%). 
For female workers of this educational level. 
Category IX-Othcr Services — is the most important 
in as much as it absorbs 86.30')o of ^^nch workers. 
A little more than 5‘ of female workers of this 
level are found engaged in VIII - Transport, 
Storage and i ornmunicalions. Categories IX- 
Oiher Ser\.c V - Manufacturing other than 
Household Industry and VI - Construction arc 
significant i.i |•e^pect of male workers who are 
Technical di doma holders. Females of this 
educational level arc mainly concentrated in IX - 
Other Services (95.40%). In the case of non- 
technical (iinlora.i holders, Catcgor> IX - Other 
Services is ’ e most significant for both the sexes. 
Universit) degree holders among male workers 


are significant in Category IX - which has 54.87% 
and in Category VII - Trade & Commerce 
(19.93%). Categories V - Manufacturing and 
VIII - Transport, Storage and Communications 
have about 10% each. In the case of females. 
Category IX has more than 82% and categories 
VII and VIII have 7% each. Male workers 
holding Engineering degrees are mostly engaged 
in IX- Other Services (37.25%), in VI - Constru- 
ction (27.61 '^o) and in V - Manufacturing 
( 15.61 ‘;/o). 72.737o of female workers of this 
educational level are engaged in IX - Other Servi- 
ces, 18.18% in VI 1 1-1 ran sport. Storage and 
Communications and 9.09% in VI - Construction. 
Workers of both the sexes holding degree in 
Medicine arc mostly engaged in IX -Other 
Services. Male workers holding degree in Agri- 
culture are to be chiefly found in Category IX - 
Other Services (63.91%) and in C'atecory III- 
Mining, Quarrying, etc. (23.61%), while female 
workers arc found only in IX - Other Services. 
Workers of both the sexes holding Technical 
degrees in Veterinary and Dairying and Teaching! 
arc mainly found in IX - Other Services. Male 
workers holding technology degree are evenly 
absorbed in IX - Other Services (40.79%) and4;2 
V - Manufacturing and about 8% are to be found 
engaged in Category VII - Trade and Com- 
merce. There are no females with Technology 
degree. 

The distribution of workers of each educational 
level more or less follows the distribution of 
population in the indu.strial categories. Catego- 
ries IV to IX are significant in the urban areas 
and they mostly absorb workers in ail educational 
levels. 

Unemployment and Education 

27. Table B-VIII Part A gives persons un- 
employed aged 15 and above by sex, broad age- 
groups and educational levels in urban areas only. 
This table ha.*, been divided into twosections-those 
seeking employment for the first lime and those 
employed before but out of employment now and 
seeking work. The age-groups for the latter 
division are slightly difTerent from those adopted 
for the tornier category. 

Out of a total of 64,397 males seeking employ- 
ment for the first time, 23,862 are in the age- 
group 15-19 and 26,232 are in the age-group 
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20*24 and 10,835 are in the age-group 25-34. 
There are 4,754 females seeking employment for 
the first time. Out of this 2,169 females are in 
the age-group 15*19, 1916 in the age-group 20-24 
and 595 in the age-group 25-34. Females are 
considerably less in this category. This will be 
evident from the fact that whereas 92,958 males 
are unemployed (never employed and unemployed 
taken together) only 6,253 females are so. This 
indicates that in this State men are considered 
mainly responsible for the maintenance of the 
family and that women are economically depen- 
dent on men and therefore those going in search 
of job are few among women. 

It is to be noted that the bulk (about 70%) of 
the urban unemployed persons of both the sexes 
are illiterates and literates below Matriculation or 
Higher Secondary standard. 

Seeking Employment for the first time 

28. From the figures it may be seen that 
^ong mates. Primary or Junior Basic examination 
nssed persons form the main component of 


never employed males with a percentage of 34.60 
and closely followed by Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary examination passed persons with a per- 
centage of 30.98. The third highest percentage is 
seen under simple literates, the percentage being 
21.05. 

In the case of never employed females, the main 
share is accounted for by persons with-Matricula- 
tion or Higher Secondary qualification with a per- 
centage of 55.22. They arc followed by persons 
with Primary or Junior Basic qualification record- 
ing a percentage of 30.82. The third position goes 
to simple literates with a percentage of 4.73. It 
may also be noticed that the number of males 
and females seeking jobs afresh with higher 
qualification viz.. University degrees or Technical 
diploma or degrees are considerably lesser and 
the problem is simpler in their cases. 

The table below gives the percentage distribu- 
tion of persons seeking employment for the first 
time classified by sex, educational levels and 
broad age-groups. 
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The intention behind the above table is to find 
out at which ages persons of different educa* 
tional standards begin to seek work for the first 
time, that is whether the seeking of work is 
staggered over the ages according to the standard 
of educational attainment. 

About two thirds of males and females who 
are illiterates fall in the age-group lS-24. Illite- 
rate males begin to seek work even in the first age* 
period viz., 15-19. As age advances, the per- 
centage also falls. In the case of females, the 
percentages arc similar in the first two age-periods 
viz. 29.95% each. As in the case of males, the 
percentage gets reduced in the succeeding age- 
groups. The higher percentages of females in 
the age-periods 20-24 onwards over those of 
males indicate that more illiterate women go in 
search of jobs in later years which may be due to 
the loss of the male supporter of the family or 
the prolonged illness of the head of the house- 
hold or on account of the economic condition of 
the family. 

Simple literates without any educational 
standard are also concentrated in the first two age- 
groups in both the sexes (Males - 70.0%, Females 
75.56%) indicating that persons with this educa- 
tional qualification also start looking for jobs 
earlier. Female percentages are higher than 
those of males indicating that females who are 
simple literates think of securing jobs much 
earlier than males of this educational level. 
Primary or Junior Basic educational standard also 
has concentration in the first two age-periods. 
This educational level includes all those persons 
who have qualifications more than Primary level 
but below Matriculation. The two age-periods 
are the upper limits for this kind of educational 
qualification in as much as those going upto 
S. S. L. C. level but not successful could complete 
their academic course in these ages. 

Coming to the educational level of Matricula- 
tion or Higher Secondary, it may be seen that the 
first two age-periods have the maximum for both 
the sexes-Males - 84.11%, Females - 90.86%. 
The figures indicate that members of both the 
sexes go out in search of jobs soon after they pass 
the Matriculation or Higher Secondary Examina- 
tion which will normally coincide in the age- 
period of 15- 19. The much higher percentage 
of females in the age-group 15-19 over males 
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would indicate that generally education for 
urban women stops at this stage and only 
lesser number of women go in for higher 
education and that women bepn to seek 
jobs soon after matriculation if they ate 
so interested. The age of matriculation is normally 
between 15-16. Lesser proportion of males in 
these two age-groups would indicate that males 
go for further education and if they do not 
succeed, they begin to seek jobs by which time 
they may in all probability come over to the next 
age-period. The fall in the proportion of females 
in the age-group 20-24 over that of 15-19 would 
indicate that either the women get jobs earlier 
than this age or get married and become house- 
wives. Technical diploma not equal to degree 
holders among males seeking jobs is chiefly 
distributed in the age-group 20-24. Normally, 
Technical diplomas are taken after Matriculation 
and usually duration of the studies is for a 
period of three years. They normally are of the 
age of 20 or 21 when they qualify, and then they 
begin to look for jobs* Since the implementation 
of the two Five Year Plans and the expansion a 
industrial establishments in India and the State/; 
technically qualified persons are in demand^”! 
get employed quicker. Most of them would Liy 
job by the time they reach 24 and hence the 
reduction in the percentage in age-groups of 25-29 
onwards. Females are to be found only in the 
age-group 15-19. Males seeking employment for 
the first time with non-technical diploma are 
mainly concentrated in the age-group 20-24 and 
in the next age-group of 25-29. Females of this 
educational level are to be seen only in the age- 
group of 20-24. University degree other thau 
technical degree holders of both the sexes are 
most prominent in the age-group 20-24. Most of 
the persons will be completing their degree 
courses in this age-group and may take lome time 
to get settled in jobs. Age-group 25-29 is also 
important for this educational level. Those 
having taken degrees may wait for some time 
before they get suitable jobs. Males seeking jobs 
for the first time with Engineering qualification 
are mostly to be found in the age-group 20-24. 
By the time they reach the age-group 25-29, they 
are probably absorbed in jobs. There are no 
females in this educational level who seek job* for 
the first time. Males holding degree in Medicine 
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•re distributed in the age>period 20>24 and 25*29 
while for females it is uniformly . spread over the 
period 20*34. Males having degree in Agriculture 
are found in the age*groups 20-24 and 25*29, 
while those having degree in Veterinary and 
Dairying are in age*group 25-29. Males with 
Technology degrees are concentrated in age 
groups 20*24 and 25*29 uniformly. There are no 
females in the above three educational levels 
seeking jobs for the first time. Males with 
teaching degrees are prominently seen in the age- 
periods 20-24 and 25 - 29. In the case of females, 
the age-periods are 20*24, 25-29 and 30-34. 
Probably women seek jobs afresh even after 
reaching the age 30. From these figures we may 
reasonably infer that seeking work is more or less 
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staggered over the ages around which a particular 
educational qualification may be attained. 

Persons employed before and now out of employ- 
ment and seeUng work 

29. Out of 28,561 males and 1,499 females 
who seek re-employment in urban areas, 4,571 
males and 274 females are illiterates. 9,476 
males and 166 females are simple literates and 
9,371 males and 425 females are qualified upto 
Primary or Junior Basic level. 4,603 males and 
549 females are having Matriculation standard. 

Similar to table IX-27 a table is presented below 
in respect of persons employed before but now 
out of employment and seeking work. 
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Table IX -^TlContd.) 

Persons aged 15 and above who were employed before but seeking work in urban areas classified by educational levels and age-groups 
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Highest proportion of illiterate males seeking 
re-employment is to be seen in age-group 25-34 
and it is closely followed by 35-44 and 45-59. 
In the earlier age-periods the proportions are 
lesser. Higher proportion is seen under 60-h 
closely followed by 45-59 and 35-44 and 25-34 for 
females. In the case of literate males, age- 
groups 25-34, 35-44 and 45-59 are prominent. 
In the case of females, age-groups IS-I9 and 20-24 
are prominent. As age advances, in the case of 
females, lesser proportion seek re-employ- 
ment presumably because they stick to their jobs 
whatever may be the conditions of service or they 
leave the field after marriage. The higher 
figures for males in these age-groups would mean 
that after some time they are thrown out and had 
to seek jobs again. There may also be cases of 
males trying to change jobs after gaining some 
experience. For Primary level, in the case of 
males, the age-groups 20*24 and 25-34 are 
significant and in the case of females, the age- 
periods 15-19, 20-24 and 25-34 are significant. 
In the case of Matriculates, among males the age- 
periods 20-24 and 25-34 are prominent and in 
respect of females, 20-24 and 15-19 are the 
significant ones. Technical diploma holders are 
significant in 20-24 and 25-34 for males and for 
females age-period 20*24 has 60%. For Univer- 
sity degree holders age*groups 20-24 and 25-34 
are important for both the sexes. In addition 
males have a sizeable percentage in 35-44. The 
proportions in these age-periods suggest 
that persons with University Degrees are looking 
out for change of jobs after gaining some 
experience and get settled in the latter periods. 


Engineering degree holders are prominent in age- 
groups 20-24, 25-34 and to a lesser extent in 35-44. 
Those seeking re-employment in 45-59 are slso 
fairly high. There are no females under this 
educational level. Males having degree in 
Medicine are concentrated in 20-24 and 25-34 
while for females the age-periods 25-34, 35-44 
and 45-59 are important with equal proportions. 
Males with technology degree or diploma are 
prominent in 20-24, 25-34 and 45-59. The pro- 
portions in the age-period 20-24 to 25-34 for 
technically qualified persons suggest that they are 
changing jobs till they reach 45. The proportions 
in 45-59 suggest that the persons coming under 
this age-period may be retired persons seeking 
re-employment as 55 was generally the age of 
superannuation. For persons with teaching 
degree or diploma the age-period 25-34 is promi- 
nent for males and 25-34 and 20-24 for females. 
Persons with this educational attainment presu- 
mably get settled by the time they reach 35. 

The figures under the various educational levels 
and ages are suggestive of two things (1) the 
throwing out of persons with lesser educational 
qualification and (2) the tendency on the part ^ 
higher qualified persons to change jobs. Further 
the emergence of the phenomenon of unemploy- 
ment among women will also be seen even though 
the number of unemployed women is not very 
much. 

The tables below will reveal the extent of un- 
employment among persons aged IS and over 
possessing various educational levels in urban 
areas. 


Table IX — 28 

Never employed persons aged 15 and above in urban areas expressed as a percentage of 
total urban population aged 15 and above in each educational level and sex 


Educatiooal Level 


1 

llUterate 


Age-group 


15 

— 19 

20 

— 24 

25 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

3.50 

0.04 

2;06 

0.03 

0.90 

5.30 

0.11 

3.61 

0.09 

1.45 


29 

30 

— 34 

35 + 


F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

0.01 

0.43 

0.01 

0.22 

N 

0.03 

0.69 

003 

0.23 

<H>1 


literate 
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Table IX - 2S (Contd.) 

Never employed per^ans tiged IS and aho'-e in urban area': i'\ pressed as p rcei'topc af' 
total urban population aged 15 anil above in each t ducat'onal le' e' and sex 


Age-group 


Educational Level 

15 - 

19 

20 - 

24 

25 — 

29 

30 - 

34 

35 

1 


M 

r 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Primary or Junior Basic 

5.99 

0.55 

8.2h 

0.78 

2.92 

0.26 

1.19 

0.10 

041 

0.02 

Matriculation or Hitc- 
her Secondary 

10 76 

3.96 

11 04 

3.29 

^.49 

1.14 

1.25 

0.75 

0.34 

0.13 

Technical Diploma not 
equal to Degree 

0.9.) 

5.26 

3.76 

... 

2.89 


0.86 


0.15 


Non-technical Diploma 
not equal to Degree 

0.92 


3.46 

2.25 

1.71 


0.58 


0.21 


University Degree or 
% post-graduate Degree 
J^her than technical 
r Dbgrec 

3.55 

1.92 

9.79 

4.68 

3.11 

2.5.S 

0.89 

0.24 

0.21 

0.10 

Technical Degree or 
Diploma equal to Deg- 
ree or post-graduate 
Degree 











Engineering 



3.06 


1.10 


0.12 


O.i 7 


Medicine 



3.51 

2.59 

1.6^ 

1.27 


I.6S 

0.07 


Agriculture 



1.77 


0 65 






Veterinary and Dairying .. 




1.15 






Technology 



10.53 


7.41 






Teaching 

16.67 

5.88 

3.2? 

I 57 

0.80 

1.28 

0 .20 

1.12 

0 03 

0.1 ' 

Others 



6.12 


1 .0^) 


6.1.3 
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Tablh IX — 29 

Unemployed aged IS and above in urban areas expressed as a percentage of total urban population 
aged IS and above in each educational level and sex 
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Educated unemploynient in rural areas 

30. There are 37,021 males and 2,344 females 
in rural areas who are unemployed i. e. those 
seeking first employment and those employed 
once and now out of employment. Females are 
mostly engaged in household duties and agricul- 
tural occupations and do not generally present 
any serious problem of unemployment. Under- 
employment cannot be taken into account 
correctly as employment in agricultural operations 
as well as in household industry being seasonal, 
those out of work for part of the year are not 
correctly revealed by the Census statistics. 

The table presented at the end reveals that un- 
employment is largely found among those qualified 
in Matriculation and above standards, since in 
rural areas, opportunities in establishments and 
services of non-agricultural occupations will be 
much less than in urban areas and rural folk have 
to move to urban areas for suitable jobs. When 
we seethe distribution of rural unemployed among 
the districts, rural unemployment for males is of 
Asome significance in the districts of Chingicput, 
I North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, Madunu. 
yiruchirapalli, Thanjavur, Ramanathapuram, 
^^unelveli and Kanyakumari. Female un- 
employment is significant in the districts of 
Kanyakumari, Tirunelvcli, Ramanathapuram, 
Madurai, Chingicput and Tiruchirapalli. 

Out of 37,021 males unemployed in rural areas, 
13,429 are having Matriculation and above educa- 
tional level, 9,819 are simple literates and 9,406 are 
qualified in Primary or Junior Basic level. Of the 
2,344 females, 1,428 are having qualification 
Matriculation and above, *'26 are of Primary or 
Junior Basic level and 156 are simple literates. 
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Among rural male illiterates who arc unemplo- 
yed the proportions in the districts ol Chingicput, 
Coimbatore, Salem, North Arcot and Tirunelvcli 
arc worth mentioning. Among unemployed 
females who are illiterates, Ramanathapuram, 
Tirunelvcli, Coimbatore, Tiruchinipalli and 
Kanyakumari arc in the forefront. The propor- 
tions vary from 6.59% in Tiruchirapalli to 22.19% 
in Chingicput for males and from 8.12% in 
Kanyakumari to 31.62% in Ramanathapuram. 
In the level of simple literates, Tirunelvcli, 
Chingleput, Thanjavur, Coimbatore and 
Ramanathapuram under males and Kanyakumari, 
Tirunelveli, Ramanathapuram, Tiruchirapalli, and 
Madurai under females are the main contributors. 
The percentage figures for males ranges from 
9.04% in Ramanathapuram to 19.72% in 
Tirunelveli while for females the range is from 
6.41% in Madurai to 26.92% in Kanyakumari. 
Thanjavur, Chingleput, Tirunelvcli, Kanyakumari 
and Tiruchirapalli having percentages from 16.26% 
to 8.31 under males and Tirunelveli, Kanyakumari, 
Ramanathapuram, Madurai and Tiruchirapalli 
under females where the figures range from 
26.62% to 6.66% are significant in the rural un- 
employed with Primary or Junior Basic level. 
Unemployed males with Matriculation and above 
standard are prominent in the districts of 
Kanyakumari, Thanjavur, Tirunelvcli, Tiruchira- 
palli and Madurai. The percentage figures range 
from 7.97% in Madurai to 18.85% in 
Kanyakumari. In the same educational level under 
females, Kanyakumari with 68.42% stands distinct. 
In the districts of Tirunelveli, Chingleput, Madurai 
and Ramanathapuram the percentage figures vary 
from 9.04 to 3.08. 



Table IX — 30 

Distribuiii-!! >•/ rural utwitiplowd among district'' cla.ssi/ieJ he edticano'ial Uvcls, 
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Kanyakumari 4,CX)4 1,159 10.81 49.44 123 19 2.82 8.12 
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The southern districts of the State and Chingle- 
put, North Arcot and Coimbatore have more 
rural unemployment in all the educational levels. 
The literacy percentages are also higher in the 
southern districts which have lesser industrial 
activity. All the districts except Kanyakumari are 
fairly bigger districts mainly depending on agricul- 
ture. As such the unemployed figures arc consi- 
derable in these districts. 

Distribution of technical degree holders among 

workers in urban areas by industrial categories 

31. Normally anyone can expect employment 
of persons with degree in agriculture in categories 
1 and III. In fact, the highest proportions of such 
persons of both the sexes are to be seen in Cate- 
gory IX — Other Services. Even the proportions 
in Otegories V and VII are higher than in Cate- 
gory I for males. Similarly in the case of persons 
holding degree or diploma in veterinary and 
dairying, 905 males out of 1 ,000 males and all the 
females are concentrated in Category IX — Other 
Services. Even the proportions of males in cate- 
gories V and VIII are higher than that in category 
I. Engineering degree or diploma holders among 


male workers are found mainly in categories V, 

VI and IX and to a lesser extent in categories V, 

VII and VIII. Females with this qualification are 
mainly engaged in IX — Other Services and to a 
lesser extent in VIII — Transport, Storage and 
Communications. Degree holders in medicine are 
mainly to be seen in IX — Other Services. Degree 
holders in Technology under which only males are 
seen have an equal distribution in categories V and 
IX. The high proportion in category IX may per- 
haps be due to Technologists working in Research 
Institutions, Colleges and Universities and 
Government Institutions which come under Cate- 
gory IX. Concentration of Teaching degree 
holders in Category IX ~ Other Services is only 
natural. 

The maldistribution of degree or diploma 
holders in Agriculture, Veterniary and Dairying in 
categories VII and IX is due to that our young men 
and women with these qualifications take up any 
job that comes to them. Further these technical 
degree holders get into Government departments 
and become administrative ofiScials and coif. 

, under the classification IX — Other ServieJi. 
These facts arc revealed in the following Tabl^f* 



Distribution of 1,000 Technical Degree holders o^each sex among workers in urban areas by IndusUial categories 
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literacy levels of workers other than at Cnlttvation 

in Urban areas 

32. Table B>V1 gives the population of 
workers other than Cultivator and Agricultural 
labourer in each sex, broad age-groups and 
occupational division classified into different edu- 
cational levels. Subsidiary Tabic B VI- 1 gives 
the distribution of 1,000 literate workers in each 
occupational division and in each sex by educa- 
tional levels in urban areas only. The discussion 
that follows is based on the figures presented in 
Subsidiary Tabic B VI-1. The discussion is at the 
State level only. 

At the State level, among 100 literate workers 
of each sex belonging to all divisions, 51.9% of 
males and 48.5% of females are simple literates. 
28.6% of males and 28.2% of females arc quali- 
fied upto Primary or Junior Basic level. Matri- 
culates form 15.7% of male literate workers 
and 19.0% of female literate workers. 2.5% of 
males and 1.7% of females arc having university 
degrees (other than technical degree). 0.8% of 
males and 2.2% of females have technical degrees 
or diplomas equal to degree or post-graduatt 
degree. 

Higher percentage of simple literates of both 
the sexes is seen in Divisions 4 — Farmers, 
Hunters, Loggers and related workers. Division 5 
— Miners, Quarrymen and related workers and 
Division 7-8, Craftsmen, Production process 
workers and Labourers not elsewhere classified. 
This is natural since for those engaged in these 
occupations not much education is required. Male 
workers of Primary or Junior Basic qualification 
have shown a percentage of 34.9, 33.6 and 30.4 
in Divisions 9 — Service, Sport and Recreation 
workers, 6 — Workers in Transport and Com- 
munication occupations and 3 — Sales workers 
respectively. Among females who are qualified 
in Primary or Junior Basic level. Division 0 — 
Professional, Technical and related workers has a 
percentage of 40.6, Division 9 — Service, sport 
and Recreation workers has 27.0% and Division 
I — Administrative and Executive Officials has 
23.4%. Service, Sport and Recreation workers in- 
clude servants, waiters, bearers (domestic and in- 
stitutional), barbers, dhobies,etc. Transport, com- 
munication occupations mainly consist ofboat- 
men,boatluskcrs, transport conductors and drivers, 
postmen, hackney carriage drivers and hand cart 


pullers, etc. Sales workers include petty hawkers, 
pedlars, shop assistants, pawn brokers and 
money-lenders. These occupations do not need 
highly qualified personnel. Hence many literates 
with Primary or Junior Basic level arc found in 
these occupations. The higher percentage of fema- 
les of this level in Division 0 may be due to persons 
working as midwives, health visitors, vaccinators, 
nurses, teachers in K. G., Primary and Elemen- 
tary Schools, musicians, astrologers, palmists, etc. 
for which professions also a high standard of 
education is not required. Primary school 
teachers, nurses, and midwives, take their 
training after attaining the middle school 
certificate (VIII std.) The higher proportion 
of females of this level in Division 1 - 
Administrative and Executive Officials - is rather 
odd. Presumably, working proprietors of busi- 
ness concerns may be responsible for this. 

As can be expected, the highest proportion of 
44.6% and 33.7% under males is seen in Division 
2 — Clerical and related workers and 0 — Pro- 
I Sessional, Technical and related workers for litA 
/ate workers with Matriculat^' 3 or HighJ 
Secondary qualification. Division ^o show^ 
percentage 0/ 29.0. For females, ’ ^ 

Clerical and related workers and Pr. '< 

Transport and Communication wt 
72.3% and 68.9% respcctp^«v^ Divl!ilev<ii“^o 
accounts for 39.4%. Fol*-*<?ISrical and related 
workers in Government departments. Commercial . 
e.stab)ishments, banks, insurance companies, cp 
the minimum qualification is Matriculation or ns*' 
equivalent. Secondary grade trained teachers and 
health and sanitation technicians also require this 
qualification. Administrative and Executive 
Officials of Government such as Village Officers, 
Revenue Inspectors, Gram Sevaks and Grama 
Sevikas who come under Division 1 mostly have 
this qualification. Females who come under 
Division 6 will mostly be telephone operators and 
receptionists for which also this educational level 
is required. Divisions 4, 7-8 and 9 have the 
lowest percentage of literate workers with this 
qualification and this is quite in order. Univer- 
sity degree holders arc most prominent among 
males in Divisions 0 and I and to a lesser extent 
in Division 2. Female literate workers of this 
level are prominent in Divisions 1 and 2 and to a 
lesser extent in Division 0. Concentration of 
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technical degree holders of both the sexes is seen 
in Division 0 which is natural and to a certain 
extent in Division 1. Technically qualified 
personnel are also now-a*days engaged in adminis- 
trative functions in Government, industrial and 
commercial establishments. 


Edncatloiial standards and occupations 

33. The table given below gives the percent- 
age distribution of urban workers other than at 
cultivation in each educational level by occu- 
pational divisions separately for males and 
females. 
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Public sector appears as a poor employer and 
private sector pays well their technical and 
scientific personnel. This may be seen from the 
difference in the figures of income ranges 
Rs. 400 and above between Public and Private 
sectors. Income range of Rs. 1000-19^9 and 
Rs. 2000 and above clearly focuses the disparity 
in the income levels of scientific and technical 
personnel employed in Public and Private sectors. 
These trends are seen in all the States. Further, it 
is seen that those employed in Public sector are 
less paid in Madras and Kerala than in the other 
States as more than 75% come under the range of 
less than Rs. 400 and that for those employed in 
Private sector, Maharashtra and West Bengal 
with their vast industrial and commercial under- 
takings provide better climate of employment. In 
all the States the income levels of self-employed 
persons have not been specified. 

Administrative statistics relating to scholars and 
Institutions 

^ 61. Before wc conclude this Chapter, it will 
me of interest to the readers to have an idea of 
■le number of institutions of learning, number of 
^RWolars, the distribution of pupils in institutions 
^ by race or groups and the expenditure from all 
sources on education. The administrative data 
gathered from the Annual Statistical Abstract of 
the Government of Madras for the years 1957-58 
and 1960-61 have been presented below with a 
brief analysis. The year 1957-58 has been chosen 
since from that year statistics for the reorganised 
Madras State is readily available. 1 do hope the 
readers will understand the efforts of the Stale 
and Central Governments to spread education to 
all classes of population and the enthusiasm shown 
by the population in achieving the desired 
effect. 

Institutions of learning 

From the statement presented, it may be seen 
that during the period 1957-58 to 1960-61, even 
though there is not much increase under colleges, 
there is considerable increase under schools. 
From 27,188 in 1957-58, the number has risen to 
30,177 resulting in an increase of 9.90%. Insti- 
tutions for males have shown an increase of 
9.89% over this period and women institutions 
11.30% over the same period. 


Scholars attending institutions 

Increases are seen in University, Collegiate and 
Secondary school levels under both the sexes. 
From 23,83,017 male scholars in 1957-5« the 
number has nsen to 28,61,386 in 1960-61. Under 
females from 1,241, 338 the number of scholars 
has increased to 1,590,757. The incre.ise under 
males, is 20.07% and under females 28.15%. 
There has been a good increase under women 
scholars. 

Scholars in different types of educational institu- 
tions— University and Collegiate group 

Number of Universities remains constant during 
the period under consideration. Male scholars 
in Universities have increased from 3,340 in 
1957-58 to 3,927 in 1960-61 and women scholars 
from 278 to 336 during the period. Scholars of 
Arts and Science colleges have increased under 
males from 29,309 to 36,077 during the period 
and females from 6,095 to 8,380 showing gre.uer 
spurt in women education. The number of ins- 
titutions have not shown increase under men 
while there is a reduction of 1 under women. 

Number of professional colleges for women 
has remained stationary while two more have 
come up for men during 1957-58 to 1960-61. 
Looking into the figures of scholars under males, 
there is an increase of 2,978 or iicarK about a 
third more while under females the increase is 
362 or about a fourth diirine tlie period under 
review. 

fhe number of colleges for special education 
remained constant. The increase is only under 
women and decrease is seen under men. 

School education 

The number of schools imparting general edu- 
cation for boys has increased from 24,817 in 
1957-58 to 28,265 in 1960-61. The increase under 
girls institutions is from 226 in 1957-58 to 254 in 
1960-61. Coming to scholars, the number of 
boys studying in these institutions has risen by 
21.38%. The increase under girl scholars is 
28.33%. 

The number of schools for professional educa- 
tion for boys have shown increase. The number 
of scholars studying have registered the following 
increases: 

Boys from 40,702 to 46,992. 



\U 

Girls from 11,677 to 15.393. 

Considerable increase for boys and girls is seen 
under Basic Training Schools and under Industrial 
schools for boys and under commercial schools 
for girls. 

Schools for special education 

Considerable decrease will be seen both for men 
and women mainly due to the decrease in adult 
schools. 

On the whole, both the number of institutiuiis 
and .scholars ha-, increased considerably. It indi- 
cates the nil round educational development of 
Madras State. 

Educational institutions and scholars in rural areas 

The number of colleges and schools has in- 
creased from 22.385 in 1957-58 to 25,241 in 
196t)-61. The increase is 12.31%. When we look 
into the increase under scholars during the same 
period it will be seen that the increase comes to 
26.68®!,. Both the number of institutions and 
scholars have shown a good increase in the rural 
areas of the State which is the most welcome 
feature. 

Growth of educational institutions by categories of 
management 

Phenomenal increase is seen under District 
Board-Panchayat Union managed institutions, 
while Government and Municipal Council manag- 
ed institutions show slight increases. There is a 
decrease under private management institutions 
during the period 1957-58 to 1960-61. 

Attendance 

The percentage of average daily attendance in 
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1957-58 was 82.12% and this percentage has in- 
creased to 85.13%. 

Pupils by sex and social groups 

Out of 3,624,355 scholars in colleges and 
schools in 1957-58, 477,949 or 13.19% belonged 
to Scheduled classes (Castes) and 11,873 or 0.33% 
to Scheduled Tribes. In 1960-61, 626,833 or 
I4.08®o out of 4,452,143 scholars belong to 
Scheduled classes and 16,017 or 0.36% to 
Scheduled Tribes. Both Brahmins and Indian 
Christians who were considered most forward in 
education during the earlier years do not figure 
now. Brahmins who formed 6.07% of the 
total pupils in 1957-58 formed 5.72% in 
1960-61 and Indian Christians (other than back- 
ward) have decreased from 5 19®/!, in 1957-58 to 
4.04® u in 1960-61. It may also be seen that the 
proportion of pupils belonging to Backward groups 
of all religions and Scheduled classes have in- 
creased during the period under review thereby 
indicating the spread of education among peoplo 
who were considered socially and educational]# 
backward. This also indicates the achievemeiw 
of the two live year plans in which considerate 
amount has been .spent on the uplift of backw^fllL 
and scheduled classes of population for their 
welfare especially in the matter of educating the 
so-callcd downtrodden sections of the population. 

Expenditure irom all sources in educational 
institutions 

The expenditure on direct charges of all institu- 
tions has increased from Rs. 1,70,453.517 in 
1957-58 to Rs. 2.26,957,484 and indirect charges 
from Rs. 6.04,96,505 to Rs. 9,03,68,180/-. 
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Table IX — 57 

Total number of institutions in the Madras State 


Type of institution 

1957 - 58 

1958 - 59 

1959 - 60 

1960- 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Recognised institution — 

Universities- 

2 

2 


2 

Colleges 

Males 

92 

94 

94 

94 

Females 

20 

2(^ 

19 

19 

Schools — 

Males 

26,882 

28,043 

29,105 

*29,832 

Females 

306 

309 

319 

345 

Total— 

Males 

26,976 

28,139 

29,201 

29,928 

Females 

326 

329 

338 

364 


Unrecognised institutions- 
Males 

Females 

Total of recognised and 
unrecognised institutions- 


Males 

26.976 

28,139 

29,201 

29,928 

Females 

326 

329 

338 

364 


♦ Includes all elementary and basic schools intended for both boys and girls. 

(Source : Madras Slate Administration report 1957 - 58, 1959 - 60 and I960 6l Part 1.) 
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Table IX — 58 

Total number of scholars attending institutions in the Madras State 


Type of institution 

1957 - 58 

19.59 60 

1960 -6 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Universities—^ 

Males 

3,340 

3,658 

3,927 

Females 

278 

til 

336 

Collogcs— 

Males 

40,037 

43,458 

45,727 

Females 

7.639 

9,304 

10,404 

Schools— 

Males 

2,339.640 

2,649,075 

2,811,732 

Females 

1,233,421 

1,455,762 

1,580,017 

Tottl- 

Males 

2.383,017 

2,696,191 

2,861,386 

Females 

U241,338 

1,465,377 

1,590,757 

Un-recogmsed institutions-- 

Males 




Females 

... 


... 

Total number of scholars attending recognised and 
un-recognised institutions 

Males 

2,383,017 

2,690,191 

2,861,386 

Females 

1,241,338 

1,465,377 

1,590,737 


(Source; Madras Stale Administration report 1957 - 58, 1959 - 60 and 1960 - 61 Parti) 
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Tabie IX — 59 (Comd.) 

C lassiUcatum of Colleges and Schools and numlH-r of Scholars adending them in the Madras Slate during 1957-58 and I960-(sl 
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Claytijiduion of Collcgt-s and Schools and number of Scholars attending them in the Madra'> State during 1^57-58 and l960-6\ 
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Clas''itiCiiiio'i of Colleges anJ Schools in rural Areas and number of Scholars attending them in Madras State during 
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Classification of Colleges and Schools in rural Areas and number of Scholars attending them in Madras State during 

1957—58 and 1960—61 
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(Source: Annual Statistical Abstract for Madras State for 195^-58 and 1960-61.) 
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Results of Certain Prescribed University Examinations in Madras State 
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Results of Certain Prescribed University Examinations in Madras State 
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Table IX - 63 (Contd.) 

Results of Certain Prescribed University Examinations in Madras State 

University of Madras 
January — July 1958 
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Table' 63 (Con td.) 

Results of Certain Prescribed Uni\§rsliy Examinations in Madras State 
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(Source: Annual Statistical Abstract for Madras State for 1957-58 and 1960-61.) 
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Table IX — 66 


Statistics relating to recognised Industrial Schools in the Madras State 1957-58 and 1960-61 


Government Institutions 
No. of insti- Number on rolls 


tut ions 


Boys 


Girls 


Aided Institutions 
(Boys) 

No. of No. on rolls 
institutions Boys Girls 


Aided Institutions 
(Girls) 

No. of No. on 


institutions 


rolls 


b 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


6 

7 




1957-58 





12 

1,549 

32 

... 

... 


... 

692 

1 (a) 

... 

92 

44 

2,580(b) 

165 

14 

... 

13 

1,549 

124 

44 

2,580 

165 

14 

692 




1960-61 





14 

1,515 

106 

47 

3.389 


16 

979 


(a) Under '^Government Institutions'* there is an Industrial Training Centre (Stree Seva Mandir, Madras,) which 
imparts training only for women. 


(b) In certain Private Aided Industrial Schools, Training 1$ imparted to both boys and girls. In such cases all are 
shown under “boys.” 


(Source: Annual Statistical Abstract for Madras State 1957-58— page 102 and 1960-61- par-* 130.) 
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Total Expenditure {Direct Charges) from All Sources on Each Class of Educational Institutions in the 

Madras State, 1957 ‘58 and 1960-61. 
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Literacy and Education 



Physical Education 1^7,250 1,47,014 



Total Expenditure {Direct Charges) from All Sources on Each Class of Educational Institutions in the 

Madras State, 1957-5S and 1960-61. 
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Higher t'Icmentar> SchooK ... . , 3, 1 5, 24. >^54 





Total Expenditure (Direct Charges) from All Soirees on Each Class of Educational Institutions in tlu 

Madras State, 1957-58 and 1960^1. 
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(Source : Annual Statistical Abstract for Madras State for 1957 - 58-page t03 and 1960-6 1 -page 130) 



Sources of Expenditure on Education in the Madras State. and 1960-61 
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Table IX — 69 


Total Expenditure on Education in the Madras State 1957^58 and 1960^61 

Institution 

1957-58 

Total expeoditure 

1960-61 

1 

2 

3 


Rs 

Rs 

Under Public Management > 



Managed by Government 

2.17.68,817 

2,90,73,225 

Managed by District Board 

4,70,24,560 

6,07,93.200 

Managed by Municipal Board 

1,47,17,367 

2.09.98,005 

Under Private Management > 



Aided by Government 

8,51,65,711 

11,38.30,179 

Un«aidcd 

17,77.062 

22,62,875 

Diroction-Inspcction-Buildings-Miscellancous 

6,04,96,505 

9,03.68,180 

Total expenditure 

23,09,50,022 

31,73,25,664 


(Source: Annual Statistical Abstract for Madras State for l957-58-C''gc 104 and 1960-61 page— 135) 



CHAPTER - X 


LANGUAGE 


General 

Mother-tongue is perhaps the more sensitive 
index of the ethnic origin than is the birth place 
because linguistic differences tend to persist until 
complete cultural assimilation has taken place. 
Important ethnic groups not only among the 
foreign born but also among the native born can 
be distinguished by language differentials' This 
is the view expressed in the Demographic Year 
Book of 1956. Actually in a country like India, 
mother-tongue has a greater significance in that 
it is the language spoken by the mother at home 
to the child and this language is always associated 
with the citizen wherever he may be found. It 
docs not necessarily follow that he can read or 
vsMe that language. To my mind, it is a much 
mve dependable index of the migration of the 
pJ^e than the birth place data we have collected 
this Census because birth place can mask 
^ or inflate the degree of migration which 
has .taken place. Data on other languages 

known to the people have also been collected. 
In our country the question of linguistic minori- 
ties and the official language have given rise to a 
lot of controversy. This problem does not exist 
in Madras State, but it is still desirable to know 
the exact segment of population who speak the 
principal or official language of the State, so that 
proper safeguards can be given to the linguistic 
minorities. It also throws light on the bilingual 
and multilingual potentialities of the population. 

Questionnaire on mother-tongue and Bilinguaiism 

2. Question 7 in the Individual Slip covered 
mother-tongue and bilingualism. Mother-tongue 
has been defined as the language spoken by the 
person since early childhood. This was elicited 
under Question 7 (a). Under Question 7 (b) in- 
formation on any other language or languages, 
Indian or foreign, known by the person 
has been elicited. This covers those languages 
which a person speaks and understands best and 
can use with facility in communicating with 


others. The instructions issued for the enumera- 
tion of the mother-tongue and other languages 
known are reproduced below: — 

Question 7 (a): Mother-tongue is the langu- 
age spoken by the person since early child- 
hood. Record the answer given by him even 
if the lungutige mentioned by him 
Mother-tongue is a dialect of any of the main 
languages spoken in the State. In 
the case of infants or deaf-mutes, ascertain the 
language spoken by the mother of the infant 
or deaf-mute and record it against this 
question. The following abbreviations may 


be used to 

record 

answers against 

question — 

T 

for 

Tamil 

A 

for 

Telugu 

K 

for 

Kannada 

M 

for 

Malayalam 

U 

for 

Urdu 

E 

for 

English 


I'or the other languages, record the languages 
in full. In the case of dialects of all languages, 
the dialects may be written in full. 

Question 7 (h ) : In addition to the mother- 
tongue, a person may know some other lan- 
guage or languages, Indian or foreign. This 
question has been framed with a view to 
collect the data regarding the language, 
other than mother-tongue 
any other language (S) which a person speaks 

and understands best and 
can use with facility in communicating with 
others.Not moie than two such languages 
should be recorded against this question. 
These languages should not include dialects 
of the same language. The following 
questions may be put in eliciting an answer: — 

i) Do you know any other language ? If 
so, what are the languages ? 

ii) Supposing he answers that he knows 
more than one language, then put this 
question '‘Which one do you know 
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best”? Record the answers in the 
order of the languages he knows best ; 
iii) In case of persons who do not know 
any other language other than their 
mother-tongue, mark ‘X’ against this 
question. The same abbreviations to be 
used against Question 7(u) will be used 
here also. 

Precaations taken for correctness of language 
returns 

3. No special difficulty was experienced in the 
collection of data relating to mother-tongue. A 
large amount of freedom was given to the enume- 
rator in the sense that he had only to return what- 
ever language was mentioned by the enumerated. 
It was not his responsibility to classify any langu- 
age, not even the known languages of the State. 
Actually, the language was decided by the person 
enumerated and that is why such languages as 
Chetti Bashai have been returned. No undue ap- 
prehension was expected in Madras State on the 
possibility of controversy regarding languages. But 
this aspect was however kept in mind. In order to 
ensure a complete coverage, early steps were 
taken to have the instructions issued in regional 
languages of the State. It covered Kanyakumari. 
Gudalur and Thalavadi firka of Coimbatore district 
where the next important regional language was 
Malayalam. Certain northern parts of Chingleput 
and North Arcot districts were bilingual in that 
Telugu was the predominant language. The 
Tamil-Tclugu problem has been amicably settled 
by the Pataskar Award which the Governments 
of Madras and Andhra Pradesh accepted on the 
basis of which the Andhra Pradesh - Madras 
Alteration of Boundaries Act. 1959 was passed 
and its provisions implemented before 1961 
Census. Gudalur taluk has become reconciled to 
its retention in Madras State ; though historically 
and culturally it formed part of Kerala, admini- 
stratively it had remained for a long time as part 
of Nilgiri. It did not also have a definite majority 
of Malayalam speakers. As such, apart from the 
question of ensuring that the persons knowing a 
particular language was appointed as the enume- 
rator and instructions were issued to him in the 
language understood by him, no problem of in- 
correct enumeration of mother-tongue could arise 
in Madras State. There was a slightly different 


approach in Kanyakumari district. A section of 
the people talked about the merger of the area 
with Kerala State more for political reasons than 
for any other. As such, special instruct- 
ions were issued to the Collector of Kanyakumari 
to see that no complaint arose. Actually, there 
was an allegation that an attempt was being made 
to change the mother-tongue of persons. But on 
enquiry it was found that it was more a mischief 
mongering than a reality. The question of the 
language playing an important part in the adjust- 
ment of boundaries of Madras State did not arise 
at any stage throughout this Census ; nor would 
it be correct to say that any bias was shown by 
the enumerators. Actually, in the minority taluks 
of the State, the enumerators knowing the minority 
language and their supervisors knowing one 
majority language were appointed and so no 
problem of any intentional bias could arise. 
No return has been vitiated by the ignorance of 
the enumerator. In certain cases of the enumeration 
some dialects returned have been based on what 
the enumerator told him. Also as 

language has to be recorded as gp^en 
by the enumerated, sometimes mispronunciatSn 
has crept' in our returns. For instance, 
has been returned as Badaga. It was our 
endeavour to see that enumerator did not ' 
have any discretion in the matter of classifying 
the languages. The classification was later done 
by us in consultation with the Linguist at 
Calcutta. 

Unilingual Madras 

4. Madras is essentially a unilingual State with 
Tamil as the language spoken by approximately 
83% of the population. Nor is any district in- 
cluded in the State where a language other than 
Tamil forms the major language. Nor will any 
taluk be fo'ind in which more than 50% of the 
people speak any other language. As such, the 
administration cm be conducted in Tamil langu- 
age, towards which specific measures have been 
taken by the Government of Madras. There is 
also un attempt to see that University education 
is imparted in the regional language, viz. Tamil 
for which a Pilot Scheme is under operation in 
the Government Arts College, Coimbatore. 
Whatever be the future of English, it remains an 
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undisputed fact that in due course Tamil will 
develop as the language of Madras State for all 
matters relating to its administration, education 
and other activities. But still there are large 
components consisting of other language groups 
belonging to Dravidian Group, to the North 
Indian Group and Foreign Groups who have 
played an useful role in the enrichment of the 
culture of the State of Madras. It is, therefore, 
necessary to analyse what exactly is the composi- 
tion of different important languages spoken in 
Madras State and how they are distributed in the 
different districts. Historically, the growth of 
Madras is linked with the close association of the 
Telugu speaking people and to a lesser extent 
Kannada, Malayalam and Oriya speaking people. 
Actually in 1901 the State of Madras represented 
a polyglot of 5 principal languages spoken in 
India and an area composed of different language 
groups but administered from Madras, in 1951 
Census four such languages remained of which 
Telugu and^amil were the principal ones. With 
»e Linguistic Reorganisation of the State, the 
nportance of other languages has decreased to a 
^M^tantial extent, but it still is of interest to find 
^wut how the linguistic reorganisation has effected 
the dispersal of the language groups in what 
today constitutes Madras State. 

Bilingual belts 

5. The linguistic composition of Madras State 
has a definite pattern. This discussion is based 
on the linguistic figures of the rural areas of the 
districts. With the singula, exception of Gudalur 
taluk in Nilgiri district and Hosur taluk of Salem 
. district, all other taluks have a Tamil majority. 
Gudalur was a part of Malabar district in the 19(h 
century and was for administrative reasons trans- 
ferred to Nilgiri. As part of Nilgiri district, it 
developed as an important economic unit and as 
such was retained as part of Madras State. 
Similarly, Hosur taluk rural area has a Telugu 
percentage of 37.07 and a Kannada percentage of 
31.34. It is actually a trilingual Taluk. 
As no other language had a majority in that 
taluk, the question of its transfer to Andhra 
Pradesh or Mysore on linguistic grounds did not 
arise. As such, Gudalur constitutes the only unit 
where rural population speaking Malayalam 
form 56.91%. The Tamils are in a minority. 


Linguistic division of the State or language pattern 
of the State 

6. In the map attached two regions arc 
shaded -one rural areas of taluks in which a 
language other than Tamil is spoken by more 
than 15“/<, of the population and the second rural 
areas of taluks where another language is spoken 
by 10- 15% of the population. It will be seen 
that Madras State may be divided into two broad 
divisions - the eastern portion in which Tamils are 
in absolute majority and the western portion in 
which the other linguistic groups arc found. The 
western portion consists of the northern - most 
taluks of Chingleput and North Arcot, major 
parts of Salem district, the entire Coimbatore and 
Nilgiri district, Madurai district with the exception 
of two taluks and Western Ramanathapuram and 
western portion of Kunyakumari district. Tamil- 
nad has never been insular in its history. Tamils 
have expanded towards North and had been in 
constant communication with other linguistic 
groups in India. In her later history, Tamils 
have been ruled by Kannadigas, Telugus, and 
Marattas with the result that large movement of 
population has taken place towards certain parts 
ofTamilnad. It is, therefore, likely that with 
constant communication with other linguistic 
groups^ a belt of bilingual areas has developed 
towards the northern and wc.stern parts of this 
State. The area covered by 15% and more popu- 
lation of Telugus are three taluks of Chingleput 
Ponneri, Tiruvallur and Tiruttani; Arkonam and 
Gudiyatham of North Arcot and Hosur and 
Krishnagiri of Salem district. This is not surprising 
because they, except Hosur, adjoin the boundary of 
Andhra Pradesh. The two regions were adminis- 
tered with Madras as headquarters for one and a 
half centuries and there has been intermingling 
of the races along the border. Wc get a Kanna- 
diga majority in Hosur bordering Mysore State in 
addition to Telugus and in Avanashi taluk of 
Coimbatore district. Gopicbettipalayam and 
Coimbatore taluks have a fairly large amount of 
Kannadigas— 14.79% and 15.92% respectively— 
though the Telugus dominate with 20.11% and 
26.40% respectively. Kannadigas are also found 
in Pollachi with 10.12%. The influence of 
Kannadigas is limited to Coimbatore and a por- 
tion of Salem district. The Kannadigas appear 
in another form as Badagas which language forms 
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39.16% and 33.67% of Coonoor and Ootacamund 
taluks of Nilgiri district. Actually they represent 
people who have migrated four or five centuries 
ago when Mysorians were in power. The large 
influx of Kannadigas in Coimbatore distriet can 
also be explained by the domination which the 
Hoysalas had over these territories when the 
power of Chola.s declined in South India. Telugus 
are also found as a major minority community all 
along the western belt in Gopichettipalayam, 
Avanashi. Coimbatore. Palladam, Pollachi and 
Udumalpct taluks of Coimbatore district: Palni, 
Kodaikanal and Periyakulam of Madurai district: 
Srivilliputtur, Sattur and Aruppukkottai of 
Ramanathapuram district and Kovilpatti of 
Tirunelveli district. In the adjacent taluk of 
Sankaranayinarkoil a high percentage of 11.7 is 
seen. Along with this is a belt running from 
Dharmapuri to Tirumangalam taluk of Madurai 
in which Telugus arc found between I0-15'I„. It 
will thus be seen that there has been a definite 
movement of Telugus along the western portion of 
the Madras State, perhaps due to the domination of 
the Vijayanagar Empire over South India and the 
establishment of Nayak dynasty in Madurai. 
Actually, the Poligars from whom the British 


conquered these areas were Telugus in Origin. 
After this we have Kanyakumari district which 
was transferred on linguistic considerations to 
Madras State. In that, one taluk Vilavancode, the 
western most, has 21.83% of Malayalces. The 
next taluk of Kalkulam has 13.96% of Malayalees. 
As already indicated, with the exception 
of Malayalees forming an important linguistic 
group in three taluks of Madras State, all other 
linguistic groups have lived in Madras State for 
centuries and identified themselves with the State 
itself. Their language of instruction is generally 
Tamil. This aspect will be highlighted when we 
discuss the bilingualism of the linguistic groups. 
The only exception to this general observation 
will be Madras City in which a large number of 
Telugus are found which number has decreased 
consequent on the formation of Andhra State. 
The district of Thanjavur, nine taluks of Tiruchi- 
rapallii South Arcot district and eastern parts of 
Ramanathapuram and southern parts of Tirunel- 
veli, 3 taluks of Salem, 2 eastern taluks of 
Madurai and southern taluks of North Arcot al^l 
Chingleput form the distinct Tamil belt whWi 
actually extend beyond the sea in the nortjjq^ 
portion of Ceylon. * 


Tabm X — I 

Distribution of population of Madras State by main Mother~Tongues from IWI to 1031: 1951 rf 1961 


Year 

Total 

Population 

Tamil 

Telugu 

Malayalam 

Kannada 

Oriya 

Others 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1901 

36,623,066 

15,543,383 

14,315,304 

2,854.145 

1.530.688 

1,809,336 

2,570,210 

% to total Population 

100.00 

40.24 

37.06 

7.39 

3.96 

4.69 

6.66 

1911 

41,870,160 

17,037,599 

15,782,260 

3,099,083 

1,561,559 

1.604,345 

2,785,314 

% to total Population 

lOO.OU 

40.69 

37.70 

7.40 

3.73 

3.83 

6.65 

1921 

42,794,155 

17,556,574 

16,143,796 

3,226,436 

1,504.290 

1,573.942 

2.789.117 

% to total Population 

100.00 

41.02 

37.72 

7.54 

3.52 

3.68 

6.52 

1931 

47; 193.602 

18,896,718 

17,782,898 

3,727.254 

1,685,543 

1,847,449 

3,253,740 

% to total Population 

100.00 

40.04 

37.68 

7.90 

3.57 

3.92 

6.89 

1951 

57,016,002 

24,504,146 

21.753,278 

5,229,040 

2,073.291 

163,463 

3,292,784 

% to total Population 

100.00 

42.98 

38.15 

9.17 

3.64 

0.29 

5.77 

1961 

33,686,953 

28.011,099 

3,363.579 

399,206 

853.211 

399 

1,059,459 

% to total Population 

100.00 

83.15 

9.98 

1.19 

2.53 

N 

3.15 


N»te : — The figures for 1901 to 1931 include those of the feudatory States of Pudukottai, Banganapalle and Sandur) 
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Lingnisdc History of Madras from 1901 

7. Table X-1 illustrates the linguistic composi- 
tion of Madras State from the beginning of this 
century. In 1901 it had a population of 40.24% 
of Tamils, 37.06% of Telugus, 7.39% of Malaya- 
lees, 3.96% of Kannadigas and 4.69% of Oriyas. 
These were the five chief languages spoken in the 
State. It was an administrative unit covering the 
bulk of the Southern Peninsula, but excluding the 
native State of Mysore, the British Province of 
Coorg and the two native States of Travancore 
and Cochin. Again, three small principalities of 
Pudukoltai, Banganapallc and Sandur were en- 
claved in the State. The first step in the disinte- 
gration of the State was taken with the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935 when the State of Orissa 
was formed. As a result of this, the percentage 
of Oriya population dropped from ?.92'Vi, to 
0.29%. However, the major changes that trans- 
formed the administrative unit into unilingual 
State took place between 1951 and 1961. The 
first was the formation of Andhra State, the 

J ond was the formation of Kerala and higger 
'sorc State. As a consequence of this, the 
|iul population of the State rose to 83.15% 
* Telugus constituting 9.98"o. Malayalees 
l.l9®o. Kannadigas 2.53% and Oriyas practically 
disappearing from the State, fhe machinery with 
which the Presidency was administered in 1901 
has, however, been bequeathed to the residual 
Madras State. What constituted 22 districts has 
been reduced to 13, but the executive authority is 
still vested in a Collector and the districts are sub- 
divided for administrative purp )ses into taluks, 
the chief executive officers of which are called 
Tahsildars. In this reorganisation, the Princely 
States of Travancore-Cochin, Cooig and Mysore 
' have disappeared. Principalities of Banganapallc, 
Pudukoltai and Sandur have been merged, the 
first with Andhra Pradesh, the second with 
Madras State and the third with Mysore. Thus 
a more consolidated State has been formed 
which is the southernmost in India. 

It will be interesting to examine the 
linguistic composition of the districts con. 
stituting the present State. The districts 
of South Arcot, Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur, 
Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli and Kanya- 
kumari arc in its real sense Tamilian 
in character. The lowest Tamil popu- 


lation is recorded in Nilgiri with 38.56%. Popula- 
tion speaking Badaga form 20.7% and Malayalees 
constitute 15.79%. The other districts which 
record a lower percentage of Tamil are Salem, 
Coimbatore, Madurai and North Arcot. Proximity 
to the Kannada speaking and Tclugu speaking 
areas and the role which Mysore has played in the 
hi.story of northern and western portions of 
Madras have resulted in the prevalence of a higher 
percentage of Telugu speaking and Kannada 
speaking people in these districts. The only ex- 
ception to this is Madurai district which has 
12.50% of Telugus. They, how'ever, represent 
people who have migrated centuries ago 
along with the Nayaks and settled and have 
identified themselves with the local people. 
Actually, 9.98”u of the Telugus and 2.53% of 
Kannadigas who constitute the major minority 
linguistic communities of this State have for 
centuries identified themselves with Tamilians 
and have taken to Ta m il language as the medium 
of instruction. As such, they arc not alien to the 
State of Madras. 

Though Madras State lost 47.17% of its popu- 
lation chiefly consisting of Telugu, Kannada and 
Malayalam speaking people during the' decade 
1951-61, the districts now forming part of Madras 
State remained more or less unchanged, with the 
difference that Kollegal taluk of Coimbatore 
district was transferred to Mysore State. As such, 
the actual number of speakers of Kannada 
declined in the present Madras State wnen com- 
pared with 1951. Another important change is 
the inclusion of the newly formed Kanayakumari 
district in Madras Slate carved out of the former 
Travancore-Cochin. For the purpose of this 
discussion, we have ignored the inter -State trans- 
fer of villages between Andhra Pradesh and 
Madras State consequent on the implementation 
of the Pataskar Award. We have calculated the 
population for the 12 districts which existed in 
1951 and 1961 which amounts to 29,227,156. The 
following Table X-2 gives the status of 4 principal 
Dravidian languages spoken in Madras State 
during the decade 1951-61. It gives the status of 
each Dravidian language among the State total 
and the status of each Dravidian language among 
the total population of Dravidian languages. The 
numerical strength of the principal Dravidian 
languages has increased except for Kannada. It 



has suffered a fall of 0.56‘;.>. Among other 
languages, Tamil has increased by 1.20% and 


Malayalam by 0.59%' Telugu has also suffered a 
fall of 1.31%. 


Table X — 2 

Population covered by four major Dravidian languages of the state in 1951 &1961 


Dravidian languages 

Population of each 
Dravidian language 



Percentage of population 

Percentage of each 
Dravidian language 
among the Dravidian 
population 


1951 

1961 

1951 

1961 

1951 

1961 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Tamil 

23.952,520 

28,011,099 

81.95 

83.15 

84.48 

85.85 

Telugu 

3,299.743 

3,363,579 

11.29 

9.98 

11.64 

10.31 

Kannadam 

902,385 

853,211 

3.09 

2.53 

3.18 

2.62 

Malayalam 

199,621 

399.206 

0.68 

1.19 

0.10 

1.22 


Note\-\n working out the Ggures for 1951 the figures for the districts of the composite Madras State and areas form* 
ing part of the present Madras State have alone been taken into account without effecting any adjustment 
for changes in their jurisdiction on account of S. R. Act or the Andhra Pradesh - Madras (Alteration ^ 
Boundaries) Act, 1959. The figures for Kanyakumari districts which arc not available have also not bee* 
taken into account for 1951. 


Qassification of language 

8. As indicated earlier, the linguist has reclassi* 
fied 195 languages returned in Madras State and 
reduced the number to 159. The process emplo- 
yed was to merge the synonymous languages. The 
names of languages thus deleted with the number 
of speakers against each language and the name of 
the language with which the merger took place 
are indicated in the statement given below. 

Table X — 3 

Languages deleted from the final list of languages 
showing the number of speakers and the natnes of 
languages with which they are merged. 

■8 


1 . 

2 

3. 

4. 


o S-a S— ® 

1 

Anoamite* 

Badagu 

Bahari 

Padi 


(0 a.r o 
2^ 5 E 


Anoamese 

Badaga 

Pabari 

Pahari 


8 2 « Si 
SaSS 

6 ® « o 
2.S«i2 

3 

2 

75,559 

2 

1 


5. 

Pakadi 

Pahari 

13 

6. 

Blumese 

Flcmi.sh 

1 

7. 

Boushada-Kshatriya 

K.shatri 

17 

8. 

Buddan 

Bhutan! 

I 

9. 

Buster 

Afghani 

7 

10. 

Dogra 

Dogri 

1 

11. 

Dunmugi 

Gurmukhi 

2 

12. 

Goorkha 

Gorkhli 

21 

13. 

Jewish* 

Hebrew 

1 

14. 

Kabuli* 

Pashto 

15 

15. 

Korambar 

Kurumba 

42 

16. 

Kuraba.shai 

Korava 

399 

17. 

Kurava 

Korava 

337 

18. 

Kurumar 

Kurumba 

287 

19. 

Malayan* 

Mala! 

156 

20. 

Melola 

Malai 

1 

21. 

Mizo* 

Lushai 

I 

22. 

Maldivian* 

Mahl 

5 

23. 

Mountain 

Montaden- 

Chetty 

40 

24. 

Odiya 

Oriya 

n 

25. 

Okkini 

Malai 

1 

26. 

Oorazhi 

Urali 

3 
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27. 

Pathani* 

Afghani 

37 

28. 

Pisto 

Afghani 

4 

29. 

Posteo 

Afghani 

13 

30. 

Silay 

Yugoslavian 

1 

31. 

Simelu* 

Singhalese 

2 

32. 

Thai* 

Siamese 

12 

33. 

Tokkaru 

Dogri 

1 

34. 

Vadugu 

Vadaga 

191 

35. 

Vaduva 

Vadaga 

31 

36. 

Veron 

Burmese 

3 


In the case of languages marked with an 
asterisk, the merged language has also been shown 
along with the main language in the Table publi* 
shed by us. 9 such languages retained arc 

Kabuli 

Pathani 

Annamite 

Simclu 

Jewish 

Mizo 

Maldivian 

Malayan and 

Thai 


The total number of languages thus deleted by 
the Linguist will come to 36, though the names 
of these 9 will be exhibited along with the main 
language. The total number of speakers covered 
by this reclassification is 77,223. Of these, 75,559 
persons speak Badaga. Badagu is the name 
under which they have been returned, The diffe- 
rence between Badagu and Badaga is the difference 
of pronounciation and does not affect the 
language classification. Thus, the number of 
speakers affected by this classification, if Badaga 
is excluded comes only to 1,664 persons, 

A further list has been prepared giving a list of 
languages which perhaps can be merged with the 
appropriate main language. This is based on a 
discussion with Linguist, The names of such 
languages arc indicated below . 


Language No. of 
speakers 

I. Balabundhu 916 Merged with Marathi. 


2. 

Balbanagiri 

15 

3. 

Bithalanean 

1 

4. 

Bondili 

8 

5, 

Celtic 

2 

6. 

Congolese 

2 

7. 

Devanagari 

15 

8. 

Ekidi 

4 

9. 

European 

1 

10. 

Ghanese 

7 

11. 

Gora 

I 

12. 

Gurmukhi 

11 

13. 

Halian 

2 

14. 

Hanoi 

7 

15. 

Irani 

1 

16. 

Jaini 

34 

17. 

Kargoni 

6 

18. 

Karwari 

1 

19. 

Kaspar 

8 

20. 

Kasturi 

9 

21. 

Kattunaicken 1 

22. 

Khatri 

332 

23. 

Khokili 

13 

24. 

Kobhashai 

94 

25. 

Koduva 

1 

26. 

Konavar 

2 

27. 

Kongar 

12 

28. 

Korchi 

57 

29. 

Korlani 

108 

30. 

Kosavan 

41 

31. 

Kshatri 

311 

32. 

Kumki 


33. 

Madari 

10 

34. 

Mahajani 

10 

35. 

Mallayakka 

1 

36. 

Mijai 

1 

37. 

Nagari 

16 

38. 

Naiki 

1167 

39. 

Nawait 

2 

40. 

Ottanmoli 

2 

41. 

Pallakkal 

3 

42. 

Roman 

4 

43. 

Satrali 

9 

44. 

, Sigitvia 

1 

45. 

Sikhi 

2 


„ „ Gujarati. 

IJnclassiliable. 

Merged with Hindustani 
Corrected f rom Saelic and 
merged w'ith Irish. 

Merged with African. 

,, ,, Hindi. 

„ ,, Telugu. 

„ „ English. 

„ „ Africian. 

„ Santali. 

„ Punjabi. 

„ „ Kannada. 

,, „ Vietnamese. 

„ Persian. 

„ „ Gujarati. 

,, Konkani. 

„ „ Konkani. 

Corrected to Kosavan and 
merged with Irula. 
Merged with Tamil. 

„ Kurumba. 
„ Saurashtra. 

,, Konkani. 

,, Kota. 

„ „ Telugu. 

„ „ Kannada. 

,, „ Tamil. 

„ „ Koiava. 

Goanese 
,, „ Irula. 

„ Hindustani. 

„ ,, Konkani. 

„ Telugu. 

Corrcctedfrom Majani anc 
merged with Rajasthani 
Merged with Malayalam 
„ „ Telugu. 

„ „ Marathi. 

„ ,, Kurumba. 

„ „ Konkani. 

„ „ Telugu. 

„ Badaga, 
Unclassifiablc. 


Merged with Punjabi. 
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Language 


46, Sikkari 29 Merged with Kuruvikkaran 

36. 

Hindustani 

... 

921 

47. Sudanese 4 

„ African. 

37. 

Hungarian 

... 

6 

48. Theevari 2 

Tclugu. 

38. 

Indonesian 

... 

4 

49. Udai>armoIi 4 

„ Tamil. 

39. 

Iraqui 

... 

3 

50. Uganda 5 

„ African. 

40. 

Iri.sh 

... 

24 

51. Vadugu 


41. 

Irula 

. . . 

4,144 

(Vadaga) 235 

.. Tclugu, 

42. 

Italian 

... 

138 

52. Vaipaki 1 

Unciassifiable 

43. 

Japanese 

... 

66 

53. Valluvamoli 3 

Merged with Tamil. 

44. 

Javanese 


474 

54. Yerukula 25 

„ Korava. 

45. 

Kachchi 

... 

363 

The total number of speakers of these languages 

46. 

Kannada 

• A • 

853,215 

comes to 3,561. 


47. 

Kashmiri 

• • • 

89 

The following arc 

the languages spoken in 

48. 

Khasi 


4 

Madras State : 


49. 

Konkani 

... 

4,530 

Language 

No. of speakers 

50. 

Koraga 

. . . 

14 

1. African 

21 

51. 

Korava 


876 

2. Annamcse 

3 

52. 

Kota 

... 

956 

3. Arabic 

639 

53. 

Kurumba 

. . . 

3,834 

4. Assamese 

70 

54. 

Kuruvikkaran 

. . . 

60 

5. Austrian 

1 

55. 

Lambadi 

. . . 

3,345 

6. Badaga 

85,374 

56. 

Latin 

. . . 

15 

7. Balinese 

1 

57. 

Lushei 


4 

8. Basque 

18 

58. 

Malil 

• f • 

8 

9. Belgian 

2 

.59. 

Maithili 

• • • 

12 

10. Bengali 

2,498 

60. 

Malay 

... 

412 

11. Bhutan! 


61. 

Malayal 4 m 


399,207 

12. Bihari 

5 

62. 

Maltese 

... 

9 

1 3. Burmese 

145 

63. 

Manipuri 


13 

14. Cambodian 

9 

64. 

Marathi 


52,363 

IS. Chettibashai 

711 

65. 

Marwari 

... 

3,543 

16, Chinese 

194 

66. 

Montadan Chelty 


1,690 

17. Coorgi or Kodagu 

627 

67. 

Multani 


61 

18. Czechoslovakian 

13 

68. 

Nepali 

... 

1,325 

19. Denish 

56 

69. 

Norv egian 

... 

3 

20. Dogri 

21 

70. 

Oriya 


399 

21. Dutch 

99 

71. 

Pahari 


17 

22. English 

34.447 

72. 

Pania 

... 

5,139 

23. Ethiopcan 

2 

73. 

Pashto 


168 

24. Flemish 

65 

74. 

Persian 


149 

25. French 

431 

75. 

Polish 


7 

26. Garhwali 

1 

76. 

Portuguese 

... 

55 

27. Gaelic 

1 

77. 

Prakrit 

. . . 

5 

28. German 

211 

78. 

Punjabi 

... 

3,486 

29. Goanese 

126 

79. 

Rajasthani 


300 

30. Gorkhali 

23 

80. 

Roumanian 

... 

2 

31. Greek 

76 

81. 

Russian 


26 

32. Gujarati 

17,978 

82. 

Sanskrit 

. . . 

117 

33. Hawaii 

1 

83. 

Santali 

... 

3 

34, Hebrew 

8 

84. 

Saurashtru 

... 

155,724 

35. Hindi 

38,989 

85. 

Scottish 

. . . 

1 
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49 
9 

7,148 
448 
1 

1,931 
37 
55 
9 

28,011,127 
3,363,834 
37 
760 
4,672 
2 

1,073 
615,503 
40 
2 
3 

16 

33^^686,953 

1 
4 

9 
1 
1 

16 

Of these 105 languages, the following 14 
languages have been corrected without involving 
any clubbing of speakers ; 


1 . 

Annam 

... '^.\irrecled as Annamesc 

2. 

Batanese 

... do 

Balinese 

3. 

Basca 

do 

Basque 

4. 

Bhatani 

do 

Bluitani 

5. 

Dogiri 

do 

Dogri 

6. 

Guruvali 

do 

Garhwali 

7. 

Galtic 

do 

Gaelic 

8. 

Korga 

do 

Koraga 

9. 

Kurumbar 

do 

Kurumba 

10. 

Mahadeep 

do 

Mahl 

11. 

Pushtu 

do 

Pashto 

12 . 

Pragrutham 

do 

Prakrit 

13. 

Sandal 

do 

Santali 

14. 

Sinhalese 

do 

Singhalese 


Major Langnages of the State 

9, Tamil, Tclugu, Kannada, Urdu, Malaya- 


lam, Saurashtra, Budaga, Hindi and English are 
the important languages. In addition to these, 
there are 17 languages whieh arc spoken by more 
than 1,000 people and they are listed below ; 

1. Bangui! 

2. Gujarathi 

3. Irula/lruliga 

4. Konkani 

5. Kuiuba/Kurumba 

6. Lamani/Lambadi 

7. Marwari 

8. Montadanchetty 

9. Naiki-Kuruba/Kurumba 

10. Nepali 

11. Pania 

12. Punjabi 

13. Sindhi 

14. Solaga-Kannada 

15. Tulu 

16. IJrali 

17. Marathi 

It will be seen that other 169 languages arc 
spoken by a negligible number of people and will 
not be of adequate interest for a detailed analysis. 
Of the 9 important languages, Tamil, Telugu, 
Kannada and MaKiyalam constitute the four major 
Dravidian languages of India. Saurashtra is a 
language spoken by the weaving community of 
Madras State who have migrated centuries 
ago from Saurashtra and is said to be allied to an 
earlier form of Saurashtra langnagc. Badaga is a 
language spoken by the people of Kannada origin 
of Nilgiri and is allied to Kannada. Urdu is the 
language of the Muslims inhabiting the Madras 
State including those who have migrated from 
outside. Hindi is the national language of India 
and persons who speak this language have actu- 
ally migrated from other States. English was the 
language of administration and is spoken by a 
large number of Englishmen and Amcriean who 
have come to work in various industrial and com- 
mercial establishments located in Madras State 
and by Anglo-Indians. This more or less sum- 
marises the linguistic pattern of the State. Tulu 
which used to be spoken by the South Kanara 
people who have migrated to Madras State has 
lost its importance after States Reorganisation. 

Language Families 

10. I have further classified the languages 
both Indian and Non-Indian into 9 major families, 


86. Siamese 

87. Sikkim 

88. Sindhi 

89. Singhalese 

90. Slovene 

91. Solaga 

92. Spanish 

93. Swedish 

94. Swiss 

95. Tamil 

96. Telugu 

97. Tibetan 

98. Toda 

99. Tulu 

100. Turkish 

101 . Urali 

102. Urdu 

103. Vietnamese 

104. Welsh 

105. Yugoslavia 

106. Unclassified* 


lUr 

h 


Unclassified : 

_ Bithalanean 
* Roman 
Satrali 
Sigitvia 
Vaipaki 
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Tabi i X — 4 

Classipvation of importani languaf^es familywise 


Language 


Family 

Sub - Family 

Branch 

Sub Branch 

Group 

Language/ 

Dialect 

1 

2 


4 

1. Dravidian family 

... 

Diavida Group 

Tamil 

Irula 

Korava 


Koraga 

Malayalam 

Paoiya 

Kannadam 

Badaga 

Kurumba 

Solaga 

Urali 

Toda 

Kota 

Tulu 

Coorgi or Kodagu 

Chettibashai 

MontaJanchetty 




Andhra Group 

Tclugu 

a) Indo-European 

Dardic or Pisacha 

Dard Group 

Kashmiri 

(Indian) Family, 

Branch 



Aryan Sub family 

Indo-Aryan 

Branch, Sanskrit 
Sub-Branch 

Sanskritic Group 

Sanskrit 


Indo- Aryan 

Branch 

Outer Sub-Branch 

Southern Group 

Eastern Group 

North Western Group 

Marathi 

Konkani 

Goanese 

Prakrit 

Karuvikkaran 

Oriya 

Bihari 

Maithili 

Bengali 

Assamese 

Multani Lahnda 
Stndhi 

Kachchi 


Inner Sub-Branch 

Central Group 

Hindustani 

Hindi 

Urdu 

Punjabi 

Dogra or Dogri 

Gujarati 

Saurashtra 

Rajasthani 

Lambadi 

Marwari 
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Table X — 4 (Contd.) 



Classification of important languages familywise 


Family 

Branch 

Group 

Language/ 

Sub-Family 

Sub - Branch 

Dialect 

1 

2 

3 

4 

b) lodo-European 

Eranian 

Persian Group 

Persian 

(Non- Indian) 

Family, Aryan 

Sub family 

Branch 

Hasten Group 

Pashto 


Indo-Aryan 

Southern Group 

Singhalese 


Branch Outer 

Sub-Branch 


Mahl 


Inner Sub-Branch 

Puhari Group 

Garhw.ili 

Gorkhali 

Nepali 

III. Indo-European 

Germanic 


Austrian 

Family (Foreign) 

Branch 


Danish 

Dutch 

English 

Flemish 

German 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Swiss* 


Romance Branch 


French 

Italian 

Latin 

Portuguese 

Roumanian 

Spanish 


Celtic Branch 


Gaelic 

Irish 

Scottish 

Welsh 


Balto- Slavic 


Czechoslovakian 


'^iranch 


Polish 

Russian 

Slovene 

Yugoslovia** 

Greek 

Belgian 

IV. Tibcto-Chincsc 


Tai Group 

Siamese 

Family 



Annamese 

Siamese Chinese 



Vietnamese 

Sub-Family 

Tibeto-Himalayan Branch 

Tibetan Group 

Sikkim Bhotia 
Tibetan 

Bhutan! 


* (There is no such l.-inguage as Swiss. German. French. Italian and Rumansh arc the most predominant and 
official languages of Switzerland. Out of 4.5 million people, over 3 million Swiss speak German 'The World's 
chief languages by Mario A. Pci, p. 48) 

•* Mario A Pei docs not seem to have observed the language “Yugoslavia”. Serbo-Croation and Slovene are the 
main languages spoken in Yugoslavia and hence it is included in the Balto-Slavic Branch. 


29 
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Tabll X 

— 4 (Contd.) 

Languai 


Classification of important languages family wise 


Family 

Kranch 

Group 

Language/ 

Sub Famiiy 

Sub- Branch 


dialect 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Tibeto-Burman 

Assam-Burmese 

Kuki-Chin Group 

Manipuri 

Sub-Family 

Branch 

Burma Group 

Lushai 

Burmese 

Chinese 

V. Austric Family 



Balinese 




Javanese 

Austro-Nesian 

Tndo-Nesian 

Malay Group 

Malay 

Sub-family 

Branch 


Indonesian 

Austro-Asiatic 

Mon-Khmer 

Khasi Group 

Kkasi 

Sub-Family 

Branch 


Cambodian 


Munda Branch 


Sanruli 


Polynesian 

Branch 


Hawaii 

VI. Semito-Hamitic 

Semitic Branch 


Arabic 

Family 


• 

lithiopiun 

Iraqui 

Hebrew 

Maltese 

Vll. Ural-Altaic 

Uralic Branch 


Hungarian 

Family 

Altaic Branch 


Turkish 

VIII. Japanese-Korean 



Japanese 

Family 




IX. African-Negro 



African 

Family 


Unclassified 

Congolese 

Ghancse 

Sudanese 

Uganda 

Hithalanean 

Roman 

Satrali 

Sjgitvia 

Vaipaki 

Sate : — The language Pahari is 

not included in the classification since the Linguist has trciied the return as unspecified. 

As regards the language 

“Basque", it is not 

anguage has pointed out 

the affinity between it 

clear to which family it belongs. Dr. N. Laho- 
vari who has done a great deal of research on this 

and Dravidian languages. 
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Table X — 5 

Distribution of population by linguistic families and their percentages to total population 


Linguistic family 


No. of languages 

Number of 
speakers 

Percentage of 
speakers 

1 


2 

3 

4 

Dravidian 


18 

32.739.184 

97.1865 

Indo-European (Indian) 


26* ** 

907.673 

2.6944 

Indo-European (Foreign) 


21 * 

35,798 

0.1063 

Indo-European (Non-Indian) 


1 

2,122 

0.0i!63 

Austric 


K 

908 

0.0027 

Seniito Hamitic 


5 

661 

0.0020 

Tibeto- Chinese 


10 

496 

0.0015 

Japanese-Korean 


1 

66 

0.0002 

African -Negro 


1 

21 

0.0001 

Ural Altaic 


2 

8 

N 

Unlcassificd 


5 

16^* 

N 


Total 

110 

33,686.953 

100.0000 


* For the purpose of summing up of the languages, Pahari (17) and Basque (18) have been included in Indo-European 
(Indian) and Indo-European (Foreign) families and this inclusion is not at all done on linguistic grounds. 

** Bithalanean 1 

Roman 4 

Satrali 9 

Sigitvia I 

Vaipaki I 

16 

(n) This family besides African (3), includes the languages— Congolese (2), Ghanese (7), Sudanese (4) and 
Uganda (5) 


Speakers of Indian Languages 

11. Indian languages have been grouped under 
two main heads-Dravidian and Indo-European. 
The former consists of 18 languages spoken in the 
State, while the latter includes 26 languages 
enumerated in the region. With the exception of 
40,096 persons in the State, all others speak 
Dravidtan and Indo-European (Indian) groups of 


languages. 97.19% speak Dravidian languages 
and 2.69% Indo-European languages of Indian 
origin. Even Indo-European languages of non- 
Indian origin are spoken only by 0.11%o of the 
population. 

The Table below gives the details of important 
Dravidian languages with the total number of 
speakers and the percentages of total speakers : 



ho 


Language 


Table X - 6 

Speakers of languages in the Dravidian family and their percentage to the group total 


Languages of the Dravidian family 

Number of persons 

Percentage to total 
speakers of the group 

1 

2 

3 

Badaga 

85,374 

0.26 

Coorgi or Kodagu 

627 

N 

Irula 

4.144 

0.01 

Kannada (including Chetti-bashai, Mcntadan Chetty, 
Solaga & Urali) 

858,620 

2.62 

Korava 

876 

N 

Kota 

956 

N 

Kurumba 

3,834 

0.01 

Malayalam (including Paniya) 

404,346 

1.24 

4 

Tamil 

28,011,127 

85.56 

Telugu (including Vadaga) 

3,363,834 

10.28 

Toda 

760 

N 

Tulu (including Koraga) 

4.686 

0.02 


32,739,184 

too.oo 


(N — denotes negligible figures) 


Tamil is the most important of this group cons- 
tituting 85.56% of the total Dravidian speakers. 
Next is Telugu with 10.28%. Kannada is spoken 
by 2.62% and Vfalayalam by 1.24%. The 
speakers of other languages are negligible in 
number with the exception of Badaga under which 
language are found 85,374 persons constituting 
0.26^;.,. 


Indo-European Languages of Indian Origin 

12. 26 languages are grouped under the Indo- 
European languages of Indian origin. The total 
number of speakers ir 907,673 constituting 2.69% 
of the total speakers cf all languages. The state- 
ment below will give details of languages belong- 
ing to this group which have a minimum speaking 
strength of 100 : 
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Table X — 7 


Speakers of languages in the Indo-European {Indian) 
family 

Languages 
of the Indo- 
^ European 
(Indian) 
family 

Number of 
persons 

Percentage 
^ to total 
speakers 
of this group 

Bengali 

2.498 

0.2752 

Goanese 

126 

0.0139 

Gujarati 

17.978 

1.9807 

Hindi 

38.989 

4.2955 

Hindustani 

921 

0.1015 

Kachchi 

363 

0.0400 

Konkani 

4,530 

0.4991 

Lambadi 

3,345 

0.3685 

Marathi 

52,363 

5.7689 

A Marwari 

3,543 

0.3903 

1 Onya 

399 

0.0439 

J^^lunjabi 

3,486 

0.3841 

^ Rajasthani 

300 

0.0330 

Sanskrit 

117 

0.0129 

Saurashtra 

155.724 

17.1564 

Sindhi 

7,148 

0.7875 

Urdu 

615,503 

67.8111 

* Others 

340 

0.0375 


907,673 

100.0000 

•Kashmiri 

89 


Prakrit 

5 


Dihuri 

5 


Maithili 

12 


Assamese 

70 


Multani 

61 


Dogri 

21 


Pahari 

17 


Kurivikkaran 

60 



340 


17 languages have more than 100 speakers. 
T he most important language is Urdu which has 
67.81% of the total Indo-European (Indian) 
speakers. A large number of the Muslim popula- 
tion are of indigenous origin with Tamil as their 
mother tongue. There is a small percentage of 
Urdu speaking people. A tendency has been 
seen of late for Muslims to return Urdu as their 
language. This has been reflected in the increase 
in the number of Urdu speakers (to which a 
reference has been made earlier) at the expense 
of Hindi and Hindustani. Whatever the position 
be, Urdu is a language of the Muslims, more so 
in the urban areas of the State. There are insti- 
tutions in Madras State devoted to the study of 
Urdu language. 

The next language of importance in numerical 
strength is Saurashtra. This language, though of 
non-Dravidian origin, is practically confined to 
the State and is spoken by the weaving commu- 
nity known as Patlu Noolkar who arc also known 
as Saurashtras. Their original home is somewhere 
in Gujarat. They have in the course of the 
centuries wandered from place to place and finally 
settled in Madras State in the southern districts, 
chiefly in Madurai. It has a large number of 
Dravidian words borrowed more from Telugu. 
It has some interest for Philologists, but as a 
language useful in daily life, it has only a limited 
application and the Saurashtras speak this 
language among them.selves. for they depend on 
Tamil for their communication with others. 

Marathi is the next important language spoken 
by a large number of people. 52, 623 speakers of 
this language arc found in the State. They 
chiefly belong to Madras, North Arcot, Thanja- 
vur and Salem districts. It recalls to mind the 
occupation of the Marattas and the establish- 
ment of a kingdom in Thanjavur. The next im- 
portant language is Hindi. Hindi as it is, is not 
spoken as mother-tongue by the indigenous 
people. They form .i language of the migrants 
who have moved into Madras during the last 
decade in appreciable numbers and in the earlier 
decade in smaller numbers. Actually, our data 
show a decrease in the number of Hindi speakers 
in Madras State. It is due to the fact that there 
has been an attempt by some Urdu speaking 
people to return themselves as Hindi or 
Hindustani speaking people in 19SI. In 1947 



Language 


ill 

consequent on the creation of Pakistan there were 
lot of unrest and tear in the country. Whatever 
apprehension was then felt has disappeared now 
and the citizen has now returned his language as 
he wished to have it. 

A number of Gujarati speaking people are also 
found in this State who number 17,978. Gujaratis 
have always been interested in this State for trade 


and of late industrial expansion. 

Non-Indian Language 

13* Speakers of non-Indian languages form a 
very small percentage of the total population. 
Their contribution to the State is however, signifi- 
cant. Non-Indian languages in the State have 
been classified in the following Table : 


I ABLE X — 8 


Speakers of Non-Indian languages by families 

Linguistic family or group No. of persons speaking languages 

included in the group 


1 2 

Total i.peakcr^ of non-lndian languages 40,080 

Indo-European languages (non-Indian & 37,920 

foreign) 

Tibelo-Chioesc 496 

Austric 908 

Semito-Hamitic 661 

Japanese- Korean 06 

Afnean-Negro 21 

Ural-Altaic H 


Percentage to total number of 
persons speaking non-Indian 
languages 
3 

100.00 

94.61 

1.24 
2 27 
1.65 
0.16 
0.05 
0.02 


It will be seen that 40,080 speakers are found 
speaking non-Indian languages. Of these, Indo- 
Euorpean languages of Non-Indian origin consti- 
tute 94.61%. Next comes the Austric language 
with 2.27%. Ural-Altaic and other languages 
are insignificant. If languages which have a 
spoken strength of fifty or more are taken into 
consideration, the Indo-European (Non-Indian) 
language group consists of 14 languages. Their 
strength varies from 55 under Portuguese/ Swedish 
to .14,447 under English. English accounts for 
90 84% of speakers belonging to this group and 
85.95‘;o of speakers speaking non-Indian langua- 
ges within the Slate. The composition of Indo- 
European languages is given in Table 9. 


fABLh X — 9 

Speakers of languages of Indo-European 
{Non-Indian) family 


Languages of the 
Indo-European 
(Non-Indian Lin- 
guistic family) 

No. of persons 
speaking the 
language 

Percentage to 
total speakers of 
the group 

1 

2 

3 

Total speakers of 

37.920 

100.00 

the group 



English 

34.447 

90.84 

Nepali 

1,325 

3.49 

Singhalese 

448 

1.18 

French 

431 

1.14 
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Tabli: X — 9 (Contd.) 

Speakers of languages of Indo-European 
(Non-Indian) family 


Languages of the 
Indo-European 
(Non-Indian Lin- 
guistic family) 

No. of persons 
speaking the 
language 

Percentage to 
total speakers 
of the group 

1 

2 

3 

German 

211 

0.56 

Pashto 

168 

0-44 

Persian 

149 

0.39 

Italian 

138 

0.36 

Dutch 

99 

0.26 

Cireek 

76 

0.20 

Flemish 

65 

0.17 

Danish 

56 

0.15 

Portuguese 

55 

0.15 

Avedish 

55 

0.15 

•ihers* 

197 

0.52 

■Basque 

18 


Oorkhali 

Garhwdli 

23 

I 


Mahl 

8 


Austrian 

Norwegian 

I 

3 


Swiss 

y 


Latin 

15 


Roumanian 

2 


Spanish 

Gaelic 

37 

I 


Irish 

21 


Scottish 

Welsh 

1 

'1 


Czechoslovak i. in 

13 


Polish 

7 


Russian 

26 


Slovene 

Yugoslavia 

1 

3 


Belgian 

*1 
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Among the Tibeto-Chinesc group, the Chinese 
language is the most significant. It represents 
39.11% of the total speakers. Other languages 
included are Burmese, Siamese, Annamesc, 
Vietnamese and Tibetan. Ten languages falling 
under this group are spoken in the State. But 


their combined strength is only 496. 

Javanese and Malay are grouped under Austria 
languages. The total strength of the group is 908. 
Semito-Hamitic languages have a strength of 661. 
Arabic is the most important language of this 
group and it accounts for 96.67% of the speakers 
of this group. Other non-Indian language groups 
returned are African Negro, Japancse-Korean 
and Ural-Altaic languages. Of these, the first has 
a spoken strength of 21, the second 66, while the 
third group has a following of only 8 in the State. 

Subsidiary languages 

14. The prevalence of subsidiary languages 
will prove an interesting study. 5,2(i9,121 persons 
in the State forming 15.f4 % know a language 
other than their mother-tongue. The percentage 
varies considerably from one language to another. 
For instance, it is 76.04". among Saurashtra 
speakers and 5.67% among the Tamils. The inset 
table below will give the percentage of bilingua- 
iists among the numerically important language 
groups of the State ; 

I'AHLF X - 10 

Bilingualists among important mother-tongue 
speakers in the State 


ber- 

longue 

ps 

yj 

k. 

c-» 

•zi ^ 

u 

etf 00 

W « eo 

V 

00 

c O grsi 
u C 

o g 

s & 


S-sis ? 

« ^ O 

w o 

CU o 

I 

2 

3 

4 

Total speakers 33,686,953 

5,269.121 

15.64 

Badaga 

85,371 

34,665 

40.61 

English 

34,446 

19,805 

57.50 

Gujarati 

17,929 

11,342 

63.26 

Hindi 

38,974 

22,662 

58.15 

Kannada 

853,211 

573,572 

67.23 

Malayalam 

399,206 

173,333 

43 42 

Marathi 

51.431 

36,695 

71.35 

Saurashtra 

155,392 

118.156 

76.04 

Tamil 

28,011,099 

1,587,552 

5.67 

Telugu 

3.363,579 

2,295.556 

68.25 

Urdu 

615.503 

364.382 

59.20 

Others 

60,812 

31,401 

51.64 

Note : The 

figures presented 

above arc 

those returned 


under each language and do not include the 
figures for languages that have been merged 
with the above languages. 
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Languages with a strength of 10.000 or more 
have been taken into consideration. Ail other 
languages have been grouped together and treated 
as ‘other languages' m the Tabic. The markedly 
low percentage of bilingualists among Tamils 
and a comparatively higher percentage among 
other language groups will show that bilingualism 
is more due to necessity than to any other factor. 
Naturally, Tamils have recorded a low percentage 
of bilingualism (5.67) which is lower than the State 
bilingualism by 9.97*;.'. More important languages 
of Dravidian groups ha\c the following percen- 
tages: Telugu, 68.25, Malayalam, 43.42 and 
Kannada, 67.23- One factor which will explain 
the higher percentage of bilingualism among 
Telugu and Kannada speakers is that they are 
indigenous to the land and many do not actually 
know to read and write their mother-tongue. 

Though fiadaga is not a written language, it 
shows a percentage of 40.61 under bilingualism. 
It is because Badagas are not as educated as other 
language group people. 

The percentage of bilingualism among all 
language groups is higher except forthe State langu- 
age viz., Tamil. With the introduction of Tamil 
as the language of education and language of 
administration, it is but necessary that ail lingui- 
stic groups residing in Madras State have to 
adopt sooner or later the language of the State. 
Even in cases where the majority of the people 
speak another language and even if adequate pro- 
visions for education in that language are provi- 
ded in the State, bilingualism is bound to grow 
at a rapid rate. The fact remains that basically 
Madras is a Tamil State whatever be the mother- 
tongue of the citizen, and it is necessary for him 
to know that language if he has to function as a 
useful citizen of the State and have all the privil- 
eges accruing as a result of that citizenship. 

Popalarity of Tamil and English as snbsidiarics 

15. Among the subsidiary languages used in the 
State, Tamil and English are the most popular. 
64.62% of the total speakers who use a subsidiary 
language use Tamil while English accounts for 
23.32%. We have indicated how Tamil is 
popular among other language groups. Not only 
has Madras been ruled by the English for more 
than two and a half centuries, but also the edu- 
cational development of the region has been 


mainly through the medium of English. Under 
the British administration, Madras had people 
speaking four or five languages. It was out of 
necessity that Madras had to use English for its 
medium of instruction. The legacy created on 
the basis of English was to some extent shattered 
when it was decided to use the regional language 
as the medium of instruction. With the appea- 
rance of the States of Mysore. Andhra Pradesh 
and Kerala in the Southern Peninsula, the role 
which English played as a uniting factor of South 
Indian State disappeared to a large extent, but as 
a result of the advance of Hindi as the National 
language of India, the role of English in the 
States has increased. There is a greater effort to 
appreciate this language and study its fine features. 
The intense love for the regional language has 
somewhat been sobered by the thought that 
English as an international language will open the 
minds of the Indians not only to great literature, 
but also to science and culture of the world. The 
table gives the details of bilingualism among the 
speakers : * 


Table X — 11 

Proportion of bilingualists knowing English anit 
Tamil among major mother-tongiw speakers 



te 



o C 

St.S o.£ 

ft i2H .J2 

Sw 

a 3 .E'5 3 

3 00 > . .IS 00 
c 5 *=1 c 
u. — O 2P:— 

S.s|i.s 

V "S c *a rs 

£S.S2!s 


1 

2 

3 

Tola! speakers 

23.32 

64.62 

Budaga 

1.^0 

97.94 

English 


85.00 

Gujarati 

38.79 

36.90 

Hindi 

24.S8 

69.67 

Kannada 

1.78 

89.97 

Maiayalam 

24.20 

73 77 

Marathi 

12.51 

75.80 

Saurasiitra 

1.84 

97.41 

Tamil 

67.81 

... 

Telugu 

2.33 

96.08 

Urdu 

5.21 

89.61 

Others 

33.00 

48.35 
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In general, preference is shown to Tamil, but 
this is seen more among persons speaking the 
Dravidian languages. 23.32% of the bilingualists 
speak English. It varies from one language tu 
another. Badaga, Kannada, Marathi, Saurashtra, 
Telugu and Urdu have recorded lower percentages 
under English as subsidiary. The percentage of 
Tamil knowing bilingualists among all groups is 


64.62. Only Gujarati has recorded a lower per- 
centage, viz. 36.90. The highest is recorded by 
Badaga with 97.94%. 

Table below gives the distribution per 10,000 
speakers of m-ajor mother-tongues of Tamil and 
Telugu in the State who speak also one or more 
subsidiary languages for caeh district. 



Who also speak one or more subsidiary language 

(a) Denotes absolute figures returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10,000 

Mother tongue in Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength (the languages will vary with mother i ng ) 


>26 


Language 
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Female proportions among various language 
groups 

16. The inset table below presents data on the 
proportion of females per 1,000 persons among 
the various language groups in the State. 

Table X — 13 

Proportion of females per 7,000 Persons among 
major mother-tongue speakers and bilingualists 
under each mother-tongue 

Proportion of females per 1,000 
persona among 




£ 


£ 

Mother tongue 

c 

o 

CA Cd M 

^ S & 4> 



Total 

popula 

C in A 

sis 

§:i!2S 

Ssi 

n OT., in A 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Toul speakers 

498 

416 

240 

478 

Badaga 

496 

301 

96 

305 

English 

506 

505 


510 

Gujarati 

430 

370 

279 

446 

Hindi 

439 

384 

214 

435 

Kannada 

497 

480 

242 

487 

Malayalam 

431 

343 

305 

358 

Marathi 

490 

468 

251 

506 

Saurashtra 

498 

482 

124 

490 

Tamil 

499 

297 

237 


Telugu 

498 

481 

228 

488 

Urdu 

490 

445 

111 

458 


Except under English, proportions of females 
per 1,0M persons among bilingualists is lower 
than the proportions of males. Among total 
bilingualists, the proportion is found to be 416. 
The lowest proportion is recorded by Tarail-297. 
The highest proportion is SOS under English. 
The proportion of females per thousand persons 
among bilingualists using English is also found to 
be low. The total bilingualists who use English 
record a female proportion of 240. The lowest 
is recorded by the Badaga group. 96 and the 
highest by Malayalam, viz. 30S. The table also 
gives data on the proportion of females amimg 
Tamil speaking bilingualists. 


Linguistic proportions in 1951 and 1961 for major 
languages 

17. The Table below gives the number of 
persons per 10,000 of population speaking each 
recorded language as mother-tongue. 

Table X — 14 

Number per 10,000 of total population speaking 
each recorded language as mother tongue 
in the state 

Number per 10,000 of total population 

Language 
I 

Badaga 
Bengali 
English 
Gujarati 
Hindi 
Kannada 
Malayalam , 

Marathi 
Saurashtra 
Sindhi 
Tamil 
Telugu 
Tulu 
Urdu 

Note : (See note under Table X - 2) 

Those languages whose proportions arc negli- 
gible both in 1961 and 1951 have been excluded 
from the Table. 

The following points are of interest. The per- 
centages of Bengali speaking, English speaking 
and Sindhi speaking persons have remained 
stationary. Thenumoer of Badaga people has 
increased from 23 to 26. Badaga speaking people 
are found only in Nilgirr district and this increase 
should be attributed to natural increase in popu« 
lation. Saurashtras have increased from 4 1 to 46. 
The bulk of them are found in Madurai district. 
This increase should be attributed to Che natural 


1961 

2 

26 

1 

10 

5 

12 

253 

119 

15 

46 

2 

8,315 

999 

2 

183 


1951 

3 

23 

1 

10 

4 

22 

301 

118 

18 

41 

2 

8,192 

1,098 

1 

142 
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growth of the Saurashtra community. No fresh 
addition by migration can be expected. Among 
the other major groups are Telugu, Kannada and 
Malayalam. Telugu has recorded a fall from 
1,098 to 999. It indicates the gradual reduction 
of the Telugus from Madras State consequent on 
the Reorganisation of States. Kannada has re« 
corded a fall from 301 to 2S3. A part of the 
Kannadiga people had their headquarters in 
Madras. The role played by South Canara 
in the History of Madras is more significant than 
their numbers would warrant. The people of 
South Canara district had a preferential attach- 
ment to Madras rather than to any Kannada 
speaking areas. The Linguistic Reorganisation of 
the States by which South Canara was merged in 
Mysore State has cut off the contact with Madras 
completely with the result that the Kannada 
speaking people have recorded an appreciable fall 
in their proportion from 301 to 2S3. Again Tulu as 
a language of Madras State has disappeared. 

f ^alam has shown an increase, i. e. 118 to 121. 
illy, the States [Reorganisation should have 
ed the percentage of Malayalees also adver- 
ecause with the disappearance of Malabar 
:t from Madras State, the affinity of the 
yalees to migrate to Madras should have 
disappeared. But there is reason to believe that 
though Madras has ceased to be the legal and 
administrative headquarters of a large section of 
Malayalees residing in Kerala, it continues to be 
the centre of attraction for work of a particular 
nature. The influx of Malayalees continues to be 
as steady as ever and this trend cannot be rever- 
sed so long as there is acute unemployment in 
Kerala State and the long association of Malabar 
with Madras cannot disappear. Actually, even 
before the formation of the Linguistic States, the 
Malayalam speaking people of Cochin and 
Travancore had direct interest in Madras State 
and instances cannot be wanting where the people 
of those States have returned themselves as 
citizens of British India to get appointment in 
Government service. A large number of Doctors 
and Engineers belong to the old Travancore- 
Cochin State and they are found in different parts 
of Madras State in some capacity or other. As 
long as the draw of Madras State for a Malayalam 
speaking person is one of employment, not 
necessarily in Government service, the influx of 


Malayalees will continue to be as strong as ever. 
In Madras no limitation is imposed on employment 
of Malayalees in any sector and as such, their 
abso^tion though difficult in Government service 
is quite easy in the private sector. The industrial 
development of Coimbatore, Madurai and 
Madras City has also drawn a large number of 
Malayalam speaking people to the private sector. 

Another striking feature of the Table is the 
complete disappearance of Hindustani people and 
fall in the number of Hindi speaking people. In 
1951, 22 persons out of 10,000 spoke Hindi and 
23 persons spoke Hindustani. In 1961, it has 
been returned as 12 for Hindi and it is negligible 
for Hindustani. At the same time, Urdu 
speaking people have increased from 142 to 183. 
If Hindustani, Hindi and Urdu are treated as 
one language, it will mean that their percentage 
has remained stationary. This peculiar pheno- 
menon is due to the fact that in 1951 some of the 
Urdu speaking people have returned themselves 
as speaking Hindustani. Perhaps the Muslims 
of Madras State in their desire to conceal their 
identity in 1951 have chosen the less harmful term 
‘Hindustani’. Some of them should have also 
chosen Hindi wherever necessary because Hindi 
speakers have fallen from 22 in 1951 to 12 in 
1961. Actually, from the migration statistics we 
find that there is a larger influx of North Indians 
to Madras State during this decade. Persons 
belonging to the Hindi speaking areas have 
moved in larger numbers and as such, the 
number of Hindi speaking people should 
record a rise. The remarkable feature observed 
is the drop in the number of Marathis from 19 to 
15. No rational explanation can be given for 
this fall. There is no compelling linguistic force 
which should send them out of Madras State. 
They are generally found concentrated in Madras, 
Thanjavur and Salem. A remarkable decrease is 
noted in Nilgiri. The result of the changes which 
we have discussed is to improve the basic content 
of the population, viz. Tamils from 8,195 to 
8,315 in Madras State. This increase cannot be 
attributed to migration because Madras is a net 
Migration State and as we have seen 
in the Chapter on Migration, Madras has lost 
more persons than it has gained. Actually more 
Tamils have gone out of Madras State than non* 
Tamilians who have come in. This result should 
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therefore, be attributed to the impact of the 
linguistic reorganisation under which Madras 
ceased to be the headquarters of Tclugu speaking* 
Malayalam speaking and to a lesser extent the 
Kannada speaking people of South India. No 
more do the Kannadigas, Telugus or Malayalees 
look to Madras as their economic, legal, admini- 
strative and educational capital. Many universities 
have grown up in South India. Madras Univer- 
sity in spite of its high tradition today has only 
the colleges in Madras State under its control. 
The trend of the decade has, therefore, been that 
in spite of the best wishes of the administrators of 
Madras State, the State has become more Tamilian 
in its structure. This tendency will continue 
because other areas which are less developed 
than the Madras State are doing their best to 
advance not only industrially, but also educati- 
onally and in all other fields of activities. 
There is a proportionate increase in the number 
of North Indian influence in Madras State, But 
in the overall linguistic composition, such migra- 
tion cannot have any effect. The increase of 
Tamilians as will be seen by the figures of 1961 is 
the lowest in the whole of India. 

Langaage proportions in 1951 and 1961 

18, I have prepared a Table (Table- 15) by which 
we can study the impact of Linguistic Reorganisa- 
tion on the language composition of Madras State. 
Ten important languages have been listed. For 
this State, only 8 districts have been selected. 
These districts are either unaffected or least 
affected by the Linguistic Reorganisation and will 
therefore give us comparative figures without any 
mathematical adjustment, which has become a 
regular feature of the analysis of data in 1961 
census. Such adjustments, however sound they 
be. do not always give us a correct picture of 
what is happening. It will be seen that the per- 
centage of Telugu speaking people have recorded 
a uniform decrease in all the districts except in 
Salem which has recorded a small increase. This 
decrease is not found in Madras City alone. It 
is found in Madurai, South Arcot and Tiruchira- 
palli to a large extent and in Nilgiri, Thanjavur 
and Ramanathapuram to a larger extent. We 
have not compared the figures of Chinglcput 
district since on the basis of Pataskar Award, 
an inter-change of Telugu and Tamil population 


has taken place between Andhra Pradesh and 
Madras State. Salem which is contiguous to 
Andhra Pradesh still continues to have the same 
percentage of Telugu speaking people. There is 
one difference between Salem and other districts 
of Madras State. In other districts, Telugus are 
economically in a much better position than in 
Salem where they are generally agriculturists and 
handloom workers. Perhaps, Linguistic Reorgani- 
sation cannot affect the fortunes of the poorer 
sections as much as the better sections. The result 
is that the Andhra has found it more profitable to 
return to his home State and seek his fortunes. It 
is to some extent a natural process. Telugus have 
played a very important role in the development 
of the State itself. When a new State was formed, 
his interest naturally centred round that new State 
and influx of population took place. Actually, 
the Madras State do not represent the most fertile 
and economically rich area of Southern Peninsula. 
As such, migration towards the North conse- 
quent on political changes is a necessary step 
which cannot be avoided. 

As regards Kannada, a similar fall is 
recorded except in Salem district which is co^fj*' '- 
ous to thc'Mysorc State. The fall is more^^ 
nounced in Nilgiri, Tiruchirapalli les^in 
Madras City and Madurai. The trend is signifi- 
cant with the formation of Mysore/ State. There 
is a tendency for Kannadigas to move towards 
Mysore. One of the factors which Aft accelerated 
this movement is the development of Bangalore 
as an important industrial centre and the educati- 
onal facilities which are found in Mysore State 
to-day. Two decades ago, Mysoreans depended 
on Madras for their higher education, both pro- 
fessional and general. But that era has passed. 

Malayalam speaking people, in contrast to 
what is to be expected, have recorded an increase 
in Madras City and Nilgiri. A similar increase 
will perhaps be recorded in Coimbatore also. 
The proportions in other districts more or less 
remain unchanged with no tendency for the 
percentage to drop appreciably. Though the 
reasons given above apply to the Malayalam 
speaking people also, as indicated already, they 
have continued to migrate to Madras in search 
of employment and this is reflected by 
the fact that Kerala has contributed a large 
number of migrant population with a male 
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majority of more than 40,000. The migration 
from other States is based on factors different from 
that of Kerala. Kcralites come in search of 
employment and they accept whatever employment 
they can get. The only conclusion we can draw is 
that but for the States Reorganisation Act, they 
would have been found in much larger numbers in 
Madras State. The result of the Linguistic 
Reorganisation as far as Tamils are concerned is 
an increase in Madras, Madurai, Tinichirapalli 
and Ramanathapuram to an appreciable extent. 
In Salem, a slight fall has been recorded. Salem 
has recorded a migration of 5,927 males and 
12,576 females from Mysore State. It means that 
culturally Salem continues to be part of Mysore 


Plateau and as such, the tendency for the people 
of Salem to marry in Mysore continues. This has 
resulted in an increase in the proportion of the 
Kannadigas in Salem. It is also likely that the 
development of handloom industry in Salem 
district may have acted as a centrifugal force in 
attracting weaving communities of Andhra and 
Mysore origin. The result is that in this district 
the percentage of Kannada speaking and 
Telugu speaking people has increased with a fall 
in the number of Tamil speaking people. Being 
a very backward district of Madras State, Salem 
does not have the capacity to attract any Tamilians 
from other districts as migrants. 
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Language Distribution in rural and urban areas of 
the Districts 

19. In the Table below is given the number 
per 10,000 of total population speaking the major 


languages as mother-tongue in each district of the 
State for rural and urban areas separately. 5 to 
10% population speaking a language has been 
treated as a major language for this purpose. 


Table X — 16 

Number Per WJXX) of i'otal Population Speaking the Major Languages as Mother Tongue in each District 

of the State, 1961 
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State and District 

I 

Madras State 

Madras 

Chingleput 




rth Arcol 


South Arcot 


Salem 


Coimbatore 


Nilgiri 


Madurai 


Rural 

Urban 

2 

R 

U 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

•J 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

LI 

R 
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Total 


Number per 10,000 of total persons speaking 



Dadaga 

Kannada 

Malayalam 

Saurashtra 

Tamil 

Tclugu 

Urdu 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

10,000 

31 

245 

72 

2 

8,576 

974 

79 

10.000 

11 

275 

247 

166 

7.598 

1,066 

467 

lO.COO 

... 



... 

7,094 

1,415 

591 

10,000 


... 

... 

... 

8,376 

1,439 

... 

10.000 

... 

• •• 

... 


7,952 

1,213 

... 

10,000 


... 



8,502 

1,159 

... 

10,000 


... 


... 

6,741 

926 

2,034 

10,000 


... 

... 


9.382 


... 

10,000 


... 

... 


8,554 

736 


10,000 


569 

... 


7,736 

1,479 


10,000 


963 

... 

... 

6,455 

1,498 

666 

10,000 


896 

... 


6,988 

1,999 


10,000 

... 

743 

655 


6,182 

2,006 


10,000 

3,279 

699 

1,286 

... 

3,277 

88G 

... 

10,000 

533 

1,204 

1,952 

... 

4,595 

551 

... 

10,000 

... 

515 


... 

8,103 

1.342 

... 

10,000 


... 

... 

770 

7,455 

1,050 

... 

10,000 


... 

• 0 • 

... 

9,285 

583 


10,000 

... 

... 

f • • 

... 

8,283 

788 

521 


Tiruchirapalli 
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Table X — 16 (Contd.) 

Number Per 10,000 of Total Population Speaking the Major Languages as Mother Tongue in each District 

of the State, 1961 


State and District 


Thanjavur 


Ramanathapuram 


Tirunclvcli 


Kanyakumari 


Rural 

Urban 

2 

R 

LI 

R 

U 

R 

U 

R 

U 


Total 

3 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,(X)0 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 


Number per 10,000 of total persons speaking 


1,335 

838 


Tamil 

— \ 

Telugu Urdu 

8 

9 10 

9,844 



8,927 



9,064 

848 

8,599 

770 

9,286 

657 

9,497 



8.646 

... 

8,757 



Note : Languages spoken by more than 5"„ of the population of each district for rural and urban areas sepan 
has been taken as Major languages for each district rural and urban area. 


t:para^;ly 


The significant features arc the prevalence of 
Urdu as a major language in Madras, in urban 
areas of North Arcot, Salem and Tiruchirapalli 
district. Telugu is found as major language 
throughout the State except in the rural parts of 
South Arcot, in the districts of Thanjavur and 
Kanyakumari and in urban parts of Tirunclvcli. 
MalayaUm is a major language in the urban parts 
of Coimbatore and in Nilgiri and Kanyakumari dis- 
tricts. Kannada is a major language in the dis- 
tricts of Salem, Coimbatore and Nilgiri and 


in rural parts of Madurai. The langua 5 v. 
identical to Kannada is Badaga which is a major 
language hi the Nilgiri district. This shows the 
pattern of distribution in the Siatc which has been 
discussed in detail earlier. 

Tribal Languages 

20. Below we give a comparative statement of 
numerical strength in the Census of 1961 of cer- 
tain tribes and the number of persons who returned 
mother-tongue that go by these tribal names. 
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The speeches arc of special interest. Irula 
language is spoken only by 4,095 out of 79,835 
Irula population. Irula language is spoken 
chiefly by Irulas living in Nilgiri and parts of 
Coimbatore. It is a dialect of Tamil which has 
retained the characteristics of old Tamil to a much 
greater extent than any other dialect with the 
result that it is to-day spoken only by those Irulas 
who live in inaccessible places, parts cut off geo- 
graphically from Tamil speaking people. That is 
why a large number of Irula speakers are found 
in Nilgiri hills. Wherever Irulas have come into 
contact with Tamil speaking people, they have 
either lost the peculiarity of the langimge which 
characterised it or they have identified their 
languages and returned it as Tamil. The latter 
is more probable. The fact that a few speakers 
are found in the return from different districts of 
the State shows that Irula language as a separate 
language is understood by the people. They 
come into contact with the people who speak 
correct Tamil and because of the fact that their 
medium of instruction is Tamil language, their 
mother tongue has been returned as Irula 
language. A discussion on Irula language will be 
found in our volume on Languages of Madras 
State. Some problem is found among the Kattu- 
nayakans whose language has been identified as 
Naiki. They have now been returned as Tamil 
speaking except in the district of Nilgiri where 
certain peculiarities are still retained and that 
language is distinct from that of Tamil by its 
separate name. The Kota language is a distinct 
one and is returned by all persons speaking 
that language. Paniyans have returned their 
language as Paniya in Nilgiri district. One in 
Madurai and one in Tirunelveli have been returned 
as Paniyan. 

Sholaga is returned only by about 1/3 of the 
Solagas from the Coimbatore district. Solagas 
are found in smaller numbers in Salem and 
Nilgiri. But they have returned Tamil as their 
language. The majority of the Solagas in 
Coimbatore district have also returned Kannada as 
their language. The manner in which Solaga 


can be distinct from Tamil and the close simila- 
rity between the two languages will be discussed 
in our volume on languages of Madras. 

Only Todas in Nilgiri district have returned 
Toda as their language. The variation between 
the figures of Todas and Toda language speakers 
is only 46. All other tribes in Madras State speak 
only a form of Tamil; the tribes on the borders 
of Kanyakumari in Madras State and the tribes 
who are seen on either sides of the western ghat 
speak a mixture of languages, an impure form of 
Tamil and Malayalam which can be understood 
only with difficulty. In this class will fall Kanis, 
Kadars and Muduvans. A group scrutiny will, 
however, reveal that their languages have features 
reminiscent of ancient Tamil and represent a 
mixture of old Malayalam and modem Tamil. 

BUingnalists Among Tribal Population 

21. It will be of interest to examine what 
languages are spoken by the tribes in Madras 
State and to what extent they have begun using 
subsidiary languages. Sometimes tribes who 
found in different parts of the State have adc,^^ 
the local language as mother-tongue. It wo^^ 
not be correct to say that any particular tribe ha^ 
a particular language of its own except perhaps 
Kotas and Todas of Nilgiri. The peculiarity 
of the language is more the result of 
geographical isolation and whenever the tribes 
have come in contact with Tamil language, the 
tribal language has lost its peculiarity. Any 
special features in the dialectical structure of the 
language cannot be known through an inquiry 
during Census. That study has to be undertaken 
separately. But such dialectical variations can 
also be seen between the languages spoken by 
Tamilians in Tirunelveli, Thanjavur and Madras 
and also the language as spoken by Brahmins, 
Saivites, Chettiars, etc. They will form a subject 
of separate study. 

Table below gives the distribution per 10,000 
speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled 
Tribes in the State who also speak one or more 
subsidiary languages. 
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Table X — 18 


Distribution per 10,000 speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages, 1961 

(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10,000 


Name of &hedulcd ^ Molher longue 
Tribe *^ales Females 


Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary wiih Moll.cr tongue) 


Subsidiaiy language 


Subsidiary language 


Subsidiary language 


Males Females 


Males Females 


Males Females 


> 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 




Tamil 







Adiyan 

(a) 

6 

1 


- 


... 

... 

... 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 





Telugu 


Tamil 






(a) 

1 

... 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


(b) 

10.000 

Tamil 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 



iranadan 

(a) 

1 


... 



... 

... 

... 


(b) 

10,000 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 



Irula/lruliga 


Tamil 


Badaga 


Kannada 

Irular 

(a) 

1,989 

1,942 

747 

497 

9 

1 

1 

l 


(b) 

10.00C 

10,000 

3.756 

2,559 

45 

5 

5 

5 




Kaooada 


Tamil 


Telugu 




(a) 

527 

486 

45 

13 

27 

17 

... 

... 


(b) 

10.000 

10,0 JO 

854 

267 

513 

350 

... 

... 




Korata 


Tamil 






(a) 

79 

37 

29 




... 

... 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

3,761 

... 



... 



Kuruba/KoriiiDlMi 

67 

10,000 
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Table X — 18 (Contd.) 

Distrif^ution per 10,000 speakers of Mother tongues spoken hy Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages, 1961 

(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returaed in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10,000 

Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 


Name of Scheduled 

Mother tongue 


Subsidiary language 

Subsidiary language 

Tribe 

/ 

Males 

Females 


1 j 





1 

2 

3 




Males 

Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 9 

3. Irular (Contd.) 

Kurufikkaran 


Tamil 



(a) 


2 

... 

2 



(b) 


10,000 


10,000 




Malayalam 


Tamil 



(a) 

18 

3 

16 

2 

... 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

8,889 

6,667 

... 




Marathi 


Tclug'i 



fa) 

5 

6 

2 

... 

... . . 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4,000 





Montadanebetty 


Tamil 



(a; 

19 

7 

19 

7 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


... 


Tamil 

Telagu 

Kannada 

English 

(a) 

36.757 

35. U7 

759 

693 

361 213 

68 16 

(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

206 

197 

<)8 61 

18 S 


TelQKU 

Tamil 

Kannada 

English 

(a) 

1,462 

1.266 

448 

289 

4 10 

1 

fb) 

10,000 

10,000 

3,065 

2,283 

27 79 

7 


Tolu 

Tamil 




1 

• •• 

I 





(b) 10,000 


10,000 
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Table X — 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution per lOJOOO speakers of Mother tongues spoken hy Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages. /%/ 

(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10,000 


Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 


Name of Scheduled 

Mother tongue 

Subsidiary language 

Subsidiary language 
, ^ , 

Subsidiary language 

^ 

Males 

Females 




1 

2 

3 




Males Females 

Males I'emales 

Males Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 9 

3. Irular (Contd.) 


Urdu 

Tamil 

English 


(a) 

3 

12 

1 7 

1 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

3,333 5,833 

833 

... 

i Kadar 

Kannada 

Tamil 

Malayalam 


(a) 

86 

70 

29 26 

2 

• a* • • » 

(b) 

•10,000 

10,000 

3.372 3,714 

286 

... 



Tamil 

Malayalam 

English 


(a) 

72 

65 

4 3 

I 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

556 462 

139 




Tamil 

Tclugu 



S. Kammaru (a) 

15 

9 

9 5 


... 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

6,000 5,556 

... 

... 



Telugu 

Tamil 



(a) 

2 


2 


... 

(b) 

10,000 


10,000 


... 


Malayalam 

Tamil 

English 


6. Kanikaran ur (a) 
Kanikkar 

344 

303 

5 2 

2 

• •• 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

145 66 

66 

. * • ••• 
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Table X — 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution pet 10,000 speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
»ho also speak one or more Subsidiary languages, I9bl 

(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10,000 


Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 


Name of Scheduled 
Tribe 

Mother tongue 

Subsidiary language 

Subsidiary language 

Subsidiary language 

Males Females 

1 

Males Females 

r 

2 

Males 

— ) 

Females 

^ 

3 

Males Females 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 9 


Tamil Malayalam 


6. Kanikaran or (a) 
Kanikkar 
(Contd.) 

641 

509 

250 

204 



(b) 

10.000 

10.000 

3.900 

4.008 

... 




Hindi 


Tamil 


7. Kattuna- 
yakan 

(a) 

2 


2 


... 


(b) 

10,000 

Kannada 

10,000 

Tamil 

English 


(a) 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1 


(b) 

10.000 

10.000 

10,000 

6.667 

3,333 




Koram 


Tamil 



(a) 

21 

18 

13 

10 

••• 


(b) 

10.000 

lOgOOO 

6,190 

5.556 

... 


Kumvikkaran 


(a) 3 S 

(b) lo/no 10.000 

Malayalam 

(a) 2 


(b) 10.000 
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Table X — 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution per 10,000 speakers of Mother tongues spoken hy Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages, 1061 


(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10,000 


Name ol Scheduled Mother tongue 
Tribe Males Females 


Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 


Subsidiary language 

r ^ 

Subsidiary hingiiage 

r- — ^ — 

Subsidiary language 

1 

2 

3 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 


1 2 3 


4 5 


6 7 


8 9 


7. Kattunayakan (Contd.) Marathi 


Tamil 


Urdu 



(a) 

121 

120 

70 

36 

12 12 

... 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

5.785 

3,000 

992 1,000 

... 



Nalki 


Tamil 

Malayalam 



(a) 

285 

284 

5 

... 

4 

... 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

175 


140 

... 



Tamil 


Knglish 

Telugu 

Marathi 


(a) 

lp903 

2,122 

18 

5 

14 7 

2 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

95 

24 

74 33 

9 



Telugu 


Tamil 

Fngli.sb 



(a) 

810 

'^06 

612 

535 

3 2 

... 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

7,556 

7.578 

37 28 

... 




Tulu 


Tamil 




(a) 

3 

2 

3 

2 

... 



(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 




Urdu 


Tamil 




<a) 

19 

28 

17 

21 

... 

••• 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

8.947 

7,500 

... 

... 



Telugu 


Tamil 

English 


8. Konda 

(a) 


. . . 

2 

... 

1 

... 

Kipus 

(b) 

10,000 

• • • 

6,667 

... 

3,333 

... 
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Table X - 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution per l(),0()0 spcuketw of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
w ho also speak one or more Subsidiary languages^ 1961 


(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10.000 

Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 

VI f c K Mother tongue 

Name 01 ^neouico Subsidiary language Subsidiary language Subsidiary language 

Tribe Males Females , ^ , ^ , 


I 

Males Females 


2 3 

Males b'emalcs Males Females 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

Konda Redd is 

Tamil 



(a) 

3 

... 


(b) 

10,000 

... 

... 


Teloga 


Tamil 

(a) 

2 3 

1 

3 

(b) 

10,000 10,000 

5.000 

10,000 


Hindi 



, Koraga (a) 

3 

... 

.«• 

(b) 

10,000 

... 

... 


Kannada 



(a) 

2 



(b) 

10,000 

... 



Tamil 


Telogu 

(a) 

1 

1 

... 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


Kota 

Kota 


Tamil 

(a) 

459 370 

150 

76 

(b) 

lOfim 10,000 

3,268 

2fi5A 


Tamil 



(a) 

2 2 



(b) 

10,000 10,000 

... 

••• 
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Table X — 18 (Contd.) 

Distrihution per 10,000 speakers of Mother longues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages, 1961 


(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10,000 


Name of Scheduled 
Tribe 

Mother tongue 

Males Female^ 

Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will var> with Mother tongue) 

Subsidiary language Subsidiary language Subsidiary language 

1 2 3 

Males Females Males Females Males Females 

1 

2 3 

4 5 

6 7 8 9 

12. Kudiyaor 
Melakudi 

Kannada 



(a) 

1 1 

... 

... 

(b) 

10.000 10.000 

... 


13. Kurichchian 

Tamil 



(a) 

2 3 

... 

... 

(b) 

10,000 10,000 

... 

••• ••• ••• 

IS 

Bodaga 

Tamil 


(a) 

2 

2 

... 

(b) 

10.000 

... 10,000 



Kannada 

Tamil 


(a) 

9 29 

8 


(b) 

10,000 iO.OOO 

2,759 



Koruba/Kurumba 

Tamil 

Kannada 

(a) 

456 382 

76 24 

5 7 

(b) 

10.000 10,000 

1,667 628 

110 183 


Malayalam 

English 

Tamil 

(a) 

138 148 

2 1 

1 

(b) 

10,000 10,000 

145 08 

68 


Panfia 

Tamil 


(a) 

2 

1 

... 

(b) 

10,000 

5,000 

... • . . - T • . i 
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Table X - 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution per 10^000 speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages^ 1961 

(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10^000 


Name of Scheduled 
Tribe 


Mother tongue 

, , 

Males Females 


1 2 3 

14. Ku rumbas (Contd.) Tamil 

(a) 2 4 

(b) 10,000 10.000 

Tclagu 

(a) 2 

(b) 10,000 

Kaooada 

15. Kurumans (a) 35 44 

(b) 10,000 10,000 

Tamil 

(a) 7 18 

(b) 10,000 10,000 

TelQgu 

(a) 6 2 

(b) 10,000 10,000 

Malayalam 

(a) 30 24 

(b) 10,000 10,000 

Tamil 

1 3 


16. Malai 
Arayan 


(a) 

(b) 10,000 


Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 


10,000 


Subsidiary language 

, ^ , 

1 

Males Females 

4 5 

Kannada 

1 

2.500 

EogUsb 

1 

5,000 

Tamil 

17 24 

4,857 5,455 

Kannada 

1 

556 

Tamil 

6 2 

10,000 10,000 

Tamil 

30 24 

10,000 10,000 

English 
I 

10,000 


Subsidiary language 
2 

Males Females 

6 7 


Subsidiary language 


Males 

8 


Females 

9 


English 


1.136 
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Table X — 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution per lOflOO speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages^ 1961 

(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10.000 


Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 


Name of Scheduled 

Mother tongue 

Subsidlaty language 

JL 

Subsidiary language 

Subsidiary language 

Tribe 


r 

Males 

Females 



r““ - ^ 

t — ^ 

r 





1 

2 

3 





Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 9 




Tamil 




17. Malai 
Pandaram 

(a) 

2 

1 

... 


... 

i 

(b) 

10.000 

10.000 



... 



Malayalam 




Malai 

aidan 

(a) 

1 

1 

... 

.. 

tea ••• 

\ 

1 

(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

... 

... 

• • • • • • 




Tamil 




19. Malak- 
kuravan 

(a) 


2 


... 

... 


(b) 


10,000 

... 

... 

... 




Kannada 




20. Malasar 

(a) 

6 

3 

... 

... 

... 


(b) 

10.000 

10.000 


... 

... 




Malayalam 





(a) 

3 

... 

... 

.. 

... 


(b) 

10.000 

Tamil 

Kannada 

Knglish 

Malayalam 


(a) 

1.046 

936 

2 

1 1 

1 1 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

19 

10 11 

10 11 




Telugu 

Kannada 

Malayalam 



(a) 

1 

4 

3 

1 

... 


(W 

10,000 

10,000 

7,500 

2,500 
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Table X — 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution per 10,000 speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary ianguages, 1961 

(a) Deootet absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10.000 






Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 

Name of Scheduled 

Mother tongue 

A 

Subsidiary language 

r- ^ ^ 

Subsidiary language 
, , 

Subsidiary language 

Tribe 


Males 

^ 

Females 







I 

2 

3 





Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

1 


2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 9 




Kanaada 

Tamil 



21. Malayali 

(a) 

16 

• •• 

11 

... 

... 


(b) 

10.000 

... 

6,875 

... 

i 

...^ 



Malayalam 

Tamil 


i 


(a) 

6 

7 

3 4 


... 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

5,000 5714 

% 

... 




Tamil 

English 

Telogu 

Malayalam 


(a) 

66g602 

63,275 

63 3 

22 8 

10 1 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

9 N 

3 1 

2 N 




Telngu 

Tamil 




(a) 

41 

5 

36 4 

... 

... 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

8.780 8,000 

... 

... 




Tamil 




22 Mudugar (a) 
or Muduvan 

66 

53 

... 

... 

... 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 



Tamil 

Malayalam 

English 


23. Palleyar 

(a) 

3 

... 

1 

1 

... 


(b) 

10.000 


3,333 

3,333 

... ••• 
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Table X — 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution per 10,000 speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages, 1961 


(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10,000 


Name of Scheduled 
Tribe ^ 


Mother tongue 


Males 


Females 


Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 


Subsidiary language 

II I 11 ■ ■ ■— ^ ■ , 


Subsidiary language 


Subsidiary language 


1 


24. Palliyan 




I 

2 


3 



Males Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 


2 3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 


Kannada 

Tamil 




(a) 

1 

1 

••• ••• 

... 

... 

(b) 

10,000 

••• 10,000 

••• . • • 

... 

... 


Malayalam 

English 




(a) 

1 

1 

... 


aea 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

• • a 


Tamil 

Telagu 

English 



(a) 

782 755 

6 2 

1 

... 

... 

(b) 

10,000 10,000 

77 26 

13 

... 

... 


Teiugu 

Tamil 




(a) 

7 5 

2 

... 


... 

(b) 

10,000 10,000 

4.000 

... 

... 

... 


Malayalam 

Tamil 




(a) 

9 2 

1 

... 

... 

... 

(b) 

10,000 10,000 

1,111 

... 

... 

... 


Pania 

Tamil 

Malayalam 



(*) 

2,435 2,298 

87 14 

64 23 

... 

... 

(b) 

10,000 10,000 

357 61 

263 100 

... 

... 


25. Paniyan 
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1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

25. Paniyao (Cootd.) 

Tamil 

Malayalam 


(a) 

19 

5 

1 

... 

(b) 

10.000 

10.000 

526 

... 



Tclagu 

Tamil 

Malayalam 

(a) 

7 

4 

6 4 

1 

(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

8.571 10,000 

1,429 


Kanoada 

Tamil 


26. Pulayan (a) 

16 

5 

14 5 

... 

(b) 

lOiOOO 

10,000 

8.750 10.000 

... 


Malayalam 

Tamil 


(a) 

1 

... 

1 

... 

(b) 

10.000 

... 

10.000 

... 


Tamil 

English 

Telogo 

(a) 

1,373 

1,269 

27 3 

9 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

197 24 

66 


Teloga 

Tamil 


(a) 

3 

2 

3 2 

••• 

(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

\0fl00 10.000 

... 
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Table X — 18 (Contd.) 

Distribution per 10,000 speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages, 1961 

(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10,000 


Name of Scheduled Mother tongue 
Tribe 


Females 


Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 


Subsidiary language 


Subsidiary language Subsidiary language 


Males Females 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 




Kannada 

Tamil 



27. Sholaga 

(a) 

1,018 

1,062 

83 

42 

1 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

815 

395 

10 


Kuruba/Kurumba 

(a) ... 26 

(b) ... 10,000 

Lamaol/Lambadi 

(a) 16 

(b) 10,000 

Sauraibtra 

(a) 1 

(b) 10,000 
Solaga^Kannada 


Kannada 


Males Females 

6 7 
Urdu 


Kannada 


Males Females 

8 9 


(a) 

971 

959 

199 

184 

17 

21 


(b) 

lOpOOO 

10,000 

2,049 

1,919 

175 

219 

... 


Tamil 

Kannada 

Telugu 



(a) 

574 

475 

51 

65 

5 

... 

1 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

889 

1.368 

87 

. . ■ 

17 
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Table X — 1 8 (Contd. 

Distribution per 10,000 speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages, 1961 


(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of 10»000 





Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 




(languages will vary with Mother tongue) 

Name of Scheduled 

Mother tongue 

/ » 

Subsidiary language 

Subsidiary language Subsidiary language 

« ft I w 


Males Females 

, 

r * » / — 




1 

2 3 




Males Females 

Males Females Males Females 

1 


2 3 

4 5 

6 7 8 9 

27. Sholaga (Contd.) 

Tclugu 

Tamil 



(a) 

4 4 

I 

... 


(b) 

10.000 10.000 

2.500 

... 



Urall 

Tamil 



(a) 

523 503 

367 391 

... 


(b) 

10.000 10.000 

7,017 7.7''3 




Tamil 



28. Toda 

(a) 

5 3 

... 

... 


(b) 

10.000 10.000 

... 

... 



Toda 

Tamil 

Telugu 


(a) 

370 336 

105 66 

10 


(b) 

10.000 10,000 

2.838 1.964 

270 



Coorgi/Kadagu 

Hindi 


29. Unclas- 

(a) 

1 

1 


sified 






(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 



Gofarati 

Hindi 



(a) 

1 

1 



(b) 

10.000 

... 10.000 
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Table X — 18 (Conid.) 

Distribution per lOfiOO speakers of Mother tongues spoken by Scheduled Tribes in the State 
who also speak one or more Subsidiary languages^ 1961 

(a) Denotes absolute figures for each sex returned in 1961 

(b) Denotes the above as proportion of i0»000 

Subsidiary languages in descending order of numerical strength 
(languages will vary witli Mother tongue) 


Name of Scheduled 

Mother tongue 



Subsidiary language 

/ ^ . 

1 

Subsidiary language 

* 

2 

Subsidiary language 

* 

3 

Tribe 

Males 

— 1 

Females 




Males Females 

Males Females 

Males Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 9 

Hindi 

29. Unclassified (Contd.) 

(a) 4 3 

Tamil 

1 



(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

2,500 

... 

... 


Kannada 

Tamil 



(a) 

51 

38 

2 2 

... 

... 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

392 526 

... 

... 


Malayalam 

Tamil 

English 

Hindi 

(a) 

84 

63 

25 7 

3 1 

1 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2,976 1,111 

357 159 

119 


Marathi 

Tamil 



(a) 

2 



... 

... 

(b) 

10,000 

... 

10,000 




Tamil 


Telugu 

English 

Hindi 

(a) 

6,479 

6,181 

129 64 

81 26 

1 1 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

199 104 

125 42 

2 2 


Telugu 

Tamil 

English 

Hindi 

(a) 

241 

216 

111 111 

4 

2 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4.606 5,139 

166 

83 


Tulu 





(a) 

6 

6 



... 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



... 


Urdu 


Tamil 

English 


(a) 

27 

39 

5 21 

1 

... 

(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

1,852 5,385 

370 
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Classiflcatioii of Certain Language Returns 

22. The returns Sikhi and Gurumukhi which 
are the names of u religion and a script actually 
cover Punjabi language. Udaiyar and Valluvar 
castes have returned their mother-tongue as Udai- 
yarmoli and Valluvarraoli which represent a form 
of Tamil. The return Kuruvikkaran indicates the 
occupation of the caste. It has not been possible 
to classify it in any language family. An attach- 
ment to religion and caste is reflected in the 
language returns also. 

Five speeches-Bithalanean, Roman, Satrali, Sigit- 
via and Vaipaki have been treated as unclassified. 
Later, linguist added one to this list — Kuruvikka- 
ran. He has also merged Sikkari with Kuruvikka- 
ran- These 7 unclassified speeches have been retur- 
ned during 1%1 Census spoken by 76 persons. 

Dravidian languages and their genetic affinities 

23. The six cultivated speeches of Dravidian 
family are Tamil, Telugu, Kannada, Malayalam, 
Tulu and Kodagu. Other uncultivated speeches 
have shown a tendency to decrease. Dr. Caldwell 
enumerated six uncultivated Dravidian dialects — 
Toda, Kota, Gond, Khond or Ku, Oraon and 
Rajmahal. Apart from these, Badaga, Irula, 
Kurumba, Korava, Paniya, Solaga, Urali, Naika, 
Chettibhashai, MontadanChetty and Kattunaicken 
have been returned as Dravidian speeches. A 
detailed field study of these dialects has been 
taken up separately by the Census Organization. 
We have added more uncultivated Dravidian dia- 
lects such as Kolami, Naiki, Parji, Gadaba, 
Ollari, Salur, Kuwi, Kurukh and Malto. These 
languages are spoken in pockets in other States of 
India. The existence of a Dravidian speech — 
Brabui in Baluchistan has been discovered years 
ago. In Afghanistan a dialect called Barzui, akin 
to Tamil is spoken. Prof. Burrow is now engaged 
in the study of a Dravidian speech called Pengu 
spoken in Orissa. 

According to Dr. Caldwell “Dravidian languages 
occupy a position of their own between the 
languages of the Indo-European family and those 
of the Turanian of Scythian group, not quite a 
midway position but one considerably nearer the 
latter than the former”. Dr. Konow, the author 
of Fourth Volume of Linguistic Survey of India 
has not accepted the view that Dravidian langu- 
ages are linked with Scythian. Dr. N. Labovary, 


the French Scholar has observed that the Dravi- 
dian languages are members of an ancient 
pre- Semitic polysynthatic linguistic family which 
covered most of India and the Middle or Near- 
East. Before the Indo- Aryan invasion North 
Mesopotamia and Syria were the breeding grounds 
of the people speaking this type of language. He 
has made laborious attempts to prove the genetic 
affinity between the Dravidian languages and 
Basque which still survives in Pyrenees on the 
border land between France and Spain. To him 
the Western Dravidian (Kannadam, Toda, etc.), 
due to its phonetic systems (initial or medium b or 
p, final a) when compared with Eastern Dravidian 
(Tamil and Malayalam) (P or V final etc.) is the 
closest to Basque or kindred languages of South- 
ern Europe whereas the Central Dravidian Kui 
and Kurukh shows more affinities with the Semitic 
Vocabulary while Tulu and Telugu seem nearer to 
Western Dravidian than to Eastern Dravidian. 
He has argued that just as the Indo-Aryan langi-- 
ages of Northern India are related to the In^ - 
European languages of North Eastern Euron:, 
the Dravidian languages of South India are 
or less closely related to a near Eastern and 
terranean Agglutinative group of languages of ne- 
Indo-Europcan tiroes. This view presupposes that 
the territories around the Mediterranean and the 
regions in the Middle and Near-East were domi- 
nated by the Dravidian languages. However, this 
theory has been now disproved by Prof. Burrow- 

In addition to the Dravidian languages spoken 
in Madras State, two Indo-Aryan speeches — 
Saurashtra and Lambadi have been taken up for 
special studies. The result will be published in 
a separate volume titled as “ Languages of 
Madras State”. 

Tolu 

24. Tulu has been returned from all districts 
by 4,672 persons. The number has increased 
during 1951-61, the figure in 1951 being 2,512. 
The newly formed Kanyakumari district has re- 
turned 437 persons. D.'. Caldwell classified this 
as a cultivated speech and ranked it with other 
principal Dravidian languages. It has no script 
of its own. It is now written in Kannada script. 
According to the Tamil Encyclopedia, Tulu 
possesses a sound and rich vocabulary capable of 
expressing most abstract ideas. During 19th 
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century Tulu was written in Malayalam script 
and the Basel Mission Press introduced Kannadam 
script in 1842. The expression Tulil denotes 
‘braveness* which may have its etymological 
affinity with Tulu. Dr. Caldwell has the follow- 
ing comment on this language. “Notwithstanding 
its want of literature, Tulu is one of the most 
highly developed languages of the Dravidian 
family. The name Tulu means, according to Mr. 
Brigel, mild, meek, humble and is to be regarded 
therefore as properly denoting the people, not 
their language. Tulu was treated by Mr. Ellis as 
a dialect of Malayalam. Although Malayalam 
characters were and still arc ordinarily employed 
by Tulu Brahmins in writing Sanskrit, the pre- 
sumption that Tulu was a dialect of Mai lyalam 
can no longer be sustained. The publication of 
Mr. BiigePs Tulu Grammar has ihro\'n new light 
on this interesting language. Tulu dilTcrs far more 
widely from Malayalam than Malayalam does from 
I'arnil. It differs widely, but not so widely from 
Can^cse, still less so from Coorgi. I he dialect 
frorl^vhich it differs most widely is Tamil”. 

T« authors of Dravidian Comparative Voca- 
bu^^f^ublished by the University of Madras 
havMncludcd Tulu among other principal Dravi- 
dian languages. 

Coorgi or Kodagu 

25. Coorgi or Kodagu has been returned by 
627 persons as against 526 in 1951. No Kodagu 
speaking person has been returned from Kanya- 
kumari district. “The native spelling of Coorg” 
Dr. Caldwell says, is usually Kodagu, properly 
Kodagu from Kuda, West, a meaning of which is 
usual in ancient Tamil.” He considers that this 
language “has generally been considered rather as 

• an uncultivated dialect of Canarese, modified by 
Tulu than as a distinct language”, though he 
feels that the point to which of the Dravidian 
dialects the language is closely allied remains to be 
studied. The language occupies a midway position 
* between old Kannada and Tulu. On the other 
hand, Mr. Sten Konow, the author of the fourth 
volume of the Linguistic Survey of India feels 
that Kodagu must be classified as lying between 
Tamil and Kannada. Kodagu has no script. 

Toda 

26. Toda, properly Tuda, has been returned by 
33 


760 persons of which only one female belongs to 
Madras City and the others to Nilgiri. Ihe 
figures shown below give the numerical strength of 
Tod.i language from 1891 to 1961. 


189I 


736 

190I 

... 

805 

191I 


730 

192I 


663 

1931 

... 

597 

1951 

... 

879 

196I 


760 


Note . In working out the above figures the 
figures recorded in the respective Censuses 
for districts now in the present Madras 
Stc.tc ha\e alone been taken into account 
and excludes Kanxakumari for which 
details are not available. 

In fact in 1911 a doubt was cxprcs.sed that the 
lai.guage 1 oda will assuredly come to an end with 
the disappcaranci' of the Todas. But fortunately 
neither Todas nor the language has failed to 
.survive. Toda has no script. It was observed 
during the enumeration in 190I that some of the 
1'odas were then taking to speaking Tamil. In 
his I9II Census Report of Madras, Mr. Chartres 
Molony says that “ I he language of this people 
(Todas) is intercsiiiig because it is incomprehensi- 
ble to one unacquainted with its sound not unlike 
the speech of the balfaloes, a fact which may ex- 
plain the sympathy between the Toda and his 
herd. Practically all Todas can speak Tamil or 
the dialect of Canarese current on the Njlgiri.” 
It is said that no stranger has ever learned this 
language sufficiently to converse in it without the 
supplement of Tamil or Canarese words. The 
Nilgiris District Manual makes the following 
observation on Toda speech : “The Toda language 
is by no means peculiai to themselves as was once 
thought. It is a dialect of old Canarese and 
closely allied to other Dravidian dialect and some 
of these are peculiar to it, seeming to have been 
modified by the position and habits of the people. 
On the structure of the language, he says that 
Toda is a language which was once highly inflec- 
tional, but having lost most of its inflections, the 
people who have evidently degenerated in every 
way as the result of isolation have not replaced 
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Ibem by significant principles or auxiliaries to the 
same extent as the other South Indian tribes and 
the language has thus dwindled down to a mere 
skeleton 

“A few Tamil forms were introduced by the 
Poligars. Intercourse with the Badagas has pro- 
bably modernised a few of the forms and introdu* 
ced some words. Of Telugu influence I sec no 
trace, nor can I trace any resemblance, in Tuda 
to Malayalam in any of the points where the 
dialect differs from its sisters. The language 
seems to have been originally old Canarese and 
not a distinct dialect’”. 

Captain Harkness who is quoted by 
T. W. Breeks in his Primitive Tribes of Nilgiris 
comments as follows: “It (Toda) appears to be 
quite distinct from the languages of the surround- 
ing countries: with the Sanskiit it has not the 
least affinity in roots, construction or sound and 
I may venture to say so, as little with any Asiatic 
language of the present day. 

Tamil and Canarese derivatives form the bulk 
of the language. Out of hundred words com- 
monly made use of by a Toda, Mr. Metz finds 
eighty to be identically the same with or derived 
from words used by his Dravidian neighbours.”’ 

Dr. Caldwell is of the opinion that of all the 
Dravidian idioms Tamil is that to which the 
Tuda language is most nearby allied. Grierson 
endorses this view. 

Mr. Metz thinks that it is more nearly connec- 
ted with old Canarese, but this is as distinct a 
dialect as Tulu. 

Surprisingly Mr. Burnell noted the large pro- 
portion of Sanskrit words in the Tuda vocabulary. 
On the other hand, in his Report on the Socio- 
economic conditions of the aboriginal tribes 
in the province of Madras, Dr. Aiyappan 
says that the language of the Todas is 
definitely connected with Tamil rather than with 
Kannada”. 

A detailed study of the Toda language has been 
made by the Census Organisation which has justi- 
fied the view that Toda is more allied to 
:he basic Tamil than any other South Indian 
anguage. 

Kota 

27. Kota has been returned by 862 persons in 
1961. The speech Kobhashai returned by 94 


persons from the Nilgiri district has also been 
merged with Kota thus raising the numerical 
strength to 956. 

Mr. Thurston quoting Dr. Oppert says that the 
derivation of the Kota is from the Ganda-Dravi- 
dian word Ko (Ku) mountain and the Kotas 
belong to the Gandian branch. 

Dr. Caldwell considers the language of the 
Kotas as a very old and rude dialect of the 
Canarese. Mr. Thurston has pointed out that the 
Kotas speak a mixture of Tamil and Canarese 
and speak Tamil without the foreign accent which 
is noticeable in the case of Badagas and Todas. 
Mr. H. B. Griggs in the Manual of the Nilgiri 
district concludes that Kota's pronounciation is 
mere dental. The number of speakers in Kota 
have recorded a gradual downfall as is seen from 
the figures shown below : 


1891 

1,201 

1901 

1,300 ' 


(- 

1911 

1,271 ,, 

1921 

l«19^'i 

/ 

1931 

1,123 i- 

1941 

952 

1951 

Not available 

1961 

862 


(Sec note under Toda) 


According to the 1931 Census Report, the reason 
for such gradual decrease is that where primitive 
tribes come into contact with more civilised 
people, their language as a rule , weakens and 
disappears. Kota has no script 

Korava or Kurava 

28. Korava, properly Kurava, a dialect of 
Tamil has been returned under various denomina- 
tions by 876 persons. The synonyms are : Korava 
(58), Korchi (57), Kurabhashai (399), Kurava 
(337) and Ycrukula (25). In 1951 Census separate 
figures were not given for Korava. They were 
clubbed with Irula. A study of the numerical 
strength of the speakers of Korava dialect 
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shows that it has recorded a fall from 1891 
to 1961. 

1891 ... 37,536 

1901 ... 2,949 

1911 ... 2,443 

1921 ... 576 

1931 ... 1,365 

1941 .... NA 

1951 ... NA 

1961 ... 876 

(Sec note under Toda) 

Durini; our held study on this dialect at Muttam- 
patti, Salem district, a number of Koravas were 
found serving in Government Departments, 
especially as Teachers. On enquiry we found 
that they preferred to return their mother-tongue 
as Tamil instead of Korava. This may be one 
probable reason for the decrease in their numeri- 
cal strength. 


I Irula, a dialect of Tamil has been returned 
|095 persons. The figures given below show 
irowth of the dialect from 1891 to 1961. 

3l 1,582 


(Sec note under Toda) 

In 1951 this dialect was merges, with Korava and 
Ycrukula. Two other return — Kosavan (41) and 
Kaspar (8) have been treated as synonyms of Irula. 

Solaga and Urali 

30. Solaga, a dialect of Kannada has been 
returned by 1,931 persons in Coimbatore district. 
No detailed study of this dialect has been so far 
made inspite of its close aliinity to Kannada. 
Similar is the case of Urali which occupies the 
midway position between Tamil and Kannada. 
The Urali dialect has been returned by 1 ,040 per- 
sons from Coimbatore district. A close study of 
these speeches tends to show them as sister dia- 
lects. These speeches have been taken up for a 
detailed study by Census Organisation. 


Badaga 

31. Badaga has a numerical strength of 85,371 
persons. The dialect has recorded a steady and 
remarkable growth from 1891 to 1961. 

1891 ... 30,654 

1901 ... 34.229 


1911 

38,688 

1921 

39.751 

1931 

42,521 

1951 

67,285 

1961 

85,371 

(See note under Toda) 

The Badaga dialect which 

has no script is a 

corrupt form of Canarcsc. 

According to the 

Nilgiri District Manual, it 

is a dialect of old 

Canarcse. No comment can be found in the 

previous Census Reports. 

Grierson considers 

that the dialect is a more 

ancient form than 

ordinary Canarcse and in several points it agrees 

with the old literature. 


Kurumba and Naika 


32. Kurumba. a dialect of Canarese has been 

returned by 2,66(> persons. 

The speakers are 

concentrated chiefly in Nilgiri district. The 
numerical strength of this dialect has tended to 

fall. 


1891 

3,742 

1901 

3,982 

1911 

3,005 

1921 

2,946 

1931 

Not available 

1951 

do 

1961 

2,666 

(See note under Toda) 


The speech Naika, according to Linguist, 
spoken in the Nilgiri district with a strength of 
1,167 persons has been merged with Kurumba. 

Koraga 

33. Till now Koraga which has been returned 
by 14 persons from Salem district was treated as 
a dialect of Tulu. This view has been questioned 
recently. Dr. Aiyappan feels that the name 
Koraga may be a corruption of Kuravar or hill- 
men. The authors of Dra vidian • Comparative 
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Vocabulary have expressed the view that the 
expression Koraga is nothing but a Tulu equiva- 
lent of Tamil Kurava and Koragatli is a Tulu 
equivalent of Tamil Kuratti (female of Korava 
caste). The etymological definition furnished by 
the authors of Dravidian Etymological Dictionary 
also confirms the view that Koraga is a Tulu 
expression to denote Tamil Korava. Mr. 
A. A. D. Luiz in his ‘ Tribes of Kerala ' has stated 
that there is a possibility that their name is a cor- 
ruption of Koravar which in Tulu means the people 
of the hills. In the absence of a detailed study, 
it is not possible at this stage to merge Korava 
and Koraga. Till more information is collected 
on its vocabulary, construction of syntax, parts 
of speech etc., wc may accept Mr. H. A. Stuart’s 
view in treating the speech as an indepeiulent 
one. In this connexion the views expressed in 
1891 Census Report of Madras are relevant : ‘‘ in 
their intercourse with other people they speak Tulu. 
but it is believed they speak a senaiate language 
at home quite unconnected with any other mam 
language. Though the language appears to have 
affinity to the other Dravidian languages, especi- 
ally Tulu, yet it is not greater than what exists 
between Tulu, and Canaresc or between Mala- 
yalam and Tamil. It would, therefore, seem to 
be more correct to show the language as an inde- 
pendent Dravidian language than as a dialect to 
Tulu or other language”. 

According to the 1911 Census Report of 
Madras, Koraga is the Tulu of a depressed class 
in South Kanara Grierson is of the view that 
Koraga is a dialect of Tulu. Somewhat surpri- 
singly the 1931 Census Report of Madras State 
states that it may be that Telugu can claim indi- 
genous representation even on the West Coast by 
the tribal speech of the Koragas of South 
Kanara* This tribe has* private jargon in which 
it communicates among themselves and not 
to outsiders. It is said to resemble Telugu. 
According to Mr. A. A. D. Luiz, they speak a 
corrupt Tulu which is difficult to understand. 
Even those with knowledge of Tulu need the 
assistance of an interpreter. 

Paniya 

34. Paniya has been returned by 5,139 
persons from Nilgiri district. It has close 
linguistic affinity with Malayalam. No comment 


can be found in previous Census Reports. 
According to Thurston, Paniya language is a 
debased Malayalam spoken in a curious nasal 
sing-song difficult to imitate. Mr. A. A* D. Luiz is 
of the view that Paniyas among themselves speak 
u very corrupt dialect of Malayalam with an 
admixture of Tamil and Tulu words and phrases 
which is difficult to understand. As a result of 
our ethnographic study of this tribe, we are of 
the view that they speak a corrupt form of 
Malayalam. They call their language Paniya- 
bhasha which is a mixture of many languages. It 
has no alphabet. In the same group, six types of 
dialects are found. 

Montadanchetti 

35. Montadanchetti has been returned by 
1,650 persons from Nilgiri district. According 
to the Gazetteer of the Nilgiri district, Montadan 
chettis speak a corrupt Canarcse and Montadan 
is supposed to be a corruption of Mahavalinadu, 
the traditional name still applied to the country 
between Ncllakottai and Tippukadu in v^jich 
these Chettis principally reside. Though ^ is 
said that they speak corrupt Canarcse, nont^has , 
returned Kannada as their subsidiary laij^/uji e. 
The speech* Mountain with a strength <^•'40 
persons returned from the Nilgiri district has been 
merged with Montadanchetti raising the numerical 
strength to 1,690. 

Chettibashai 

36. Chettibashai has been returned by 711 
persons from Nilgiri district. The Linguist 
has grouped it under Kannada, but it needs 
further study to classify it either under Malayalam 
or Kannada. Actually, 185 speakers of 
Chettibhashai speak Malayalam as their 
subsidiary language and 63 speakers speak Tamil. 

Kattunaicken 

37. Kattunaicken has been returned by one 
person from Nilgiri district. Mr. A. A. D. 
Luiz says that their (Kattunaickens’) dialect 
consists of words and phrases drawn from all the 
Dravidian Languages. 

Sanrashtra 

38. Saurashtra, an Indo-Aryan speech spoken 
only in the South has been returned by 155,392 
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persons in Madras State. The other synonymn 
of Saurashtra is Khatri which has been returned 
by 332 persons from Madras and Chingleput 
district. Saurashtra is spoken throughout the 
State but its speakers are concentrated in 
Madurai. Dr- H. N. Randle the former Librarian 
of India House, London and an Indologist has 
made the following observations on this language: 
“ The Saurashtri language also called Patnuli 
or Khatri has been classed as a dialect of 
Gujarati. It certainly appears to belong to 
the Gujarati-Rajasthani linguistic type ; but 
although it has some forms such as a causative 
in-d-and passive in-a-which connect it specifically 
with Gujarati, its inflections are not those of 
Gujarati, and its basic vocabulary is predomin- 
antly Marathi. For these reasons it is not 
possible to regard it as a dialect of Gujarati. It 
has come under Dravidian influence. Some 
writers, but not all, use a considerable number of 
Dravidian words and admit a Dravidian noun 
^ase-am (u) and Telugu plural in-lu. But the 
■Dravidian influence has made itself felt very 
much more in certain aspects of syntax and 
Jbioms than in vocabulary and morphology. 
^M%;rtheless, although the infiltration of Dravidian 
^nlax is a deep influence which cannot be es- 
caped even by an author like T. M. Rama Rai 
who scrupulously avoids Dravidian words and 
does not use the Dravidian noun base in a-m-u, it 
remains true that Saurashtran is through an Indo- 
Aryan language. Sourashlran publications arc 
sullicient proof that it is an adequate medium 
for literary expression”. 

The Saurashtra Prachari Sabha, an organisa- 
tion founded in Madurai with a view to develop 
the Saurashtra language and literature is of the 
view that the language spoken by Saurashtras of 
South India is a modified form of Sauraseni 
Apabhramasa. According to them the Sauraseni 
Apabhramasa which has taken the shape of Hindi 
in the North has remained as Saurashtram in 
South with its Dravidian influence. The student 
of Hindi or Hindustani who can read and 
understand the other Apabhramasas of North like 
Maithili, Rajasthani, Brijbhasha and Avadhi does 
not find it easy to read and understand Saurash- 
tran of the South. The following are the reasons 
for this:- 

(i) The usage of a script— Saurashtra 


Puratana Lipi which is entirely different 
from Devanagari or other scripts of 
Indian Languages and 

(ii) the Dravidian influence that has been 
acquired by the Saurashtram. 

The important characteristics of the Saurashtran 
alphabetical system is the possession of short e 
and o contrary to other Indo-Aryan languages. 
This can be explained by the influence of Dravi- 
dian languages. Besides, some aspirated compo- 
site sounds like nha, mha, rha and iha are found 
among consonants. These forms which are found 
only in Saurashtra are called Haru characters, 
which arc unknown to other Indo-Aryan langua- 
ges. It has 12 vowels as noted in Tamil and the 
remaining 6 vowels-ru, ru, lu, lu, am, and ah arc 
borrowed from Sanskrit. It has no extensive 
literature in spite of its antiquity. According to 
Prof. Easwarlal Ratilal Dave, the work of the 
first available Saurashtran work entitled Puratana 
Saurashtra Lipi Arichchuvadi was written in 
Saurashtra script in 1750 A. D. Actually, the 
early literature can be traced only from the 19th 
century. The first works were only school books 
in Saurashtra Puratana Lipi. Till the emergence 
of the Saurashtran poet Venkata Suri (1818-1890) 
who was the Asthana Kavi (Court Poet) of King 
Sarfoji of Thanjavur, no lyrical or classical work 
was produced in the Saurashtra language. His 
work entitled Samgita Ramayana containing 534 
slokas and 347 kirtanas has been classified as a 
monumental work. It has been published in 
Telugu and Tamil scripts. 

In 1951 Census Report, an observation has 
been made that Saurashtra has no script of its 
own. The Saurashtrans have reacted sharply to 
this comment. I reproduce below the communi- 
cation addressed by them to me 

“The Nagari letters which are the unique 
letters of Sanskrit as well as Saurashtran suit 
much for written from and as early as 1926 
the Sth Conference of Saurashtras decided to 
adopt Nagari (Hindi) Letters for written form 
and since then attempts arc being made to 
give effect to this decision.” 

It is a fact that a number of books are being 
printed and published in Nagari script as well as 
Saurashtran script. As the common Saurashtran 
does not know Nagari or Saurashtran script, 
Tamil script is employed in their education and 



daily life. The lyrical work “Samgita Rainayana” 
has also been printed in Telugu script. Thus the 
Saurashtra language is written in four different 
scripts — Tamil, Telugu, Nagari and Saurashtra, In 
spite of the best efforts of the Saurashtrans, it is 
not possible to popularise the Saurashtran script 
which has been accepted as an emblem of their 
honour at present. 

Lambadi 

39. Lambadi which is a gypsy language h.ts 
been returned by 3,273 persons from the districts 
of Salem and Coimbatore. 1901 Census has 
treated this speech as a gypsy language. The 
language ‘Lambadi' is usually based on one of 
the local vernaculars and embodied and diversified 


with thieves’ slang and expressions borrowed from 
various localities in which a tribe has been 
sojourned. Cust thought that Lambadi was semi- 
dravidian. but the point is not clear and it has 
been classed as Indo-Aryan. 

According to 1951 Census Report of Madras, 
Lambadics speak their own language among 
themselves, but speak the regional language while 
conversing with others. 

Conclusion 

40. 1 have attempted to give a general idea 
of the languages spoken in Madras State. More 
details will be found in the volume on languages 
of Madras State which will be published by the 
Census Organisation in due course. 
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Census Returns on Religions 

Indian Census has devoted much attention to 
religion, caste and sect. Much has been written 
on religion and caste by previous Superintendents 
of Census Operations. It will no doubt be useful 
to a student of Sociology. Caste has not been 
recognised as a vital characteristic of the people 
in 1961 Census. All that has been attempted is 
to collect detailed information about Scheduled 
Castes and Scheduled Tribes. In fact, religion 
cannot be divorced from sect or caste in Madras 
Slate. Not only the Hindus, but also the 
Christians and Muslims observe caste in one 
form or other. The reason for this is perhaps 
khat the religion in South India is of exotic origin. 
Jkven among the Muslims, we find a large number 
If Tamil-speaking Muslims who are indigenous 
soil in Madras Slate. Similarly, Christianity 
never attempted to destroy the caste system 
Js was found in South India. More so, Roman 
Catholic religion does not destroy anything it 
finds but consolidates it by imparting the ideas 
of one Church and one God. 1 hus, we can see 
the unusual spectacle of the Chrisijansof Madras 
State observing those caste distinctions which 
formed the essential feature of the Hindu religion. 
Again, Hinduism in Madras is in its older form. 
It has not, like North India, suffered from foreign 
invasion or the direct impact of a more virile 
religion like Islam. As such, Hinduism is more a 
way of life than a creed in South India. To 
attempt a study of religions without a reference 
to caste is, therefore, difficult. 

I have, in my Part V Report, indicated the 
origin of the castes. One remarkable feature 
which is observed in dealing with different faiths 
of Hinduism is that even the highest Brahmins and 
the lowest Paraya arc willing to return themselves 
under the broad category called Hindus though 
they will not inter-dine or inter marry. This 
tendency has been more pronounced after 
Independence when a Hindu has a pride of his 
own. What is left to be done by missionary 


activities in South India today is the concern of 
the Government and the phcnomcni.l develop- 
ment in education which has taken place after 
Independence has deprived the temptation of the 
intellectual to become a convert to Christianity. 
Such instances can be found in cities like Tiruchi- 
rapalli and perhaps it is education which has 
attracted the highest classes of Hindus to 
Christianity. 

Data on Religions Collected in the Censuses of 
1871-1951 

2. At this stage, it may be of interest to 
examine the development of data on religion in 
the Census history. In 1871, ihe strength of 
Hindus and Muslims was ascertained, others 
being classified separately. Information about 
caste or sect was also collected. In the second 
Census conducted in 1881, particulars of all 
religious groups were shown separately and data 
on caste in the case of Hindus and the sect in the 
case of other religious groups were also collected. 
In 1891, more information was collected on 
tribes in the forests and hills whose religious 
affiliation could not be defined and they were 
classified under ‘Aboriginals’. Information on the 
racial origin of those other than the Hindus, 
Jains and tribes were also collected in addition to 
the Castes of Hindus and Jains. In 1901, the 
Census Schedule dealt with religions and castes in 
the case of Hindus and Jains, and tribes or race 
in the case of others. The name of the tribe or 
caste w'as collected in place of the classifi- 
cation of ‘Aboriginals.’ fhe census question- 
naire of 191 1 and 1921 followed the pattern of 
1901. A slight modification was made in the 
questionnaire of 1931. The sects and subdivi- 
sions of all religions were recorded in 1931 and 
other questions on castes, tribes and races were 
identical with the previous censuses. In 1941, 
sub-sect of the religion was eliminated but ques- 
tions on race, tribe and caste were retained. 
Perhaps, the attempt to collect as much informa- 
tion as possible on caste and religion was to a 
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large extent political because the then Govern- 
ment was interested in dividing the country into 
different groups. At the same time the persons 
concerned were also interested in the detailed 
study of the castes and tribes for anthropological 
and sociological purposes and that is why Census 
literature is extremely rich in material relating to 
caste. By 1951, the question on caste or race of 
the people was given up as a matter of general 
policy. But information was still collected on 
special communities like Anglo-Indians, Back- 
ward Classes and Sched ilcd Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes. In Madras State, Backward Classes cover 
a large number of castes among the Hindus. 

Another basic change was made in 1951. Till 
1941, tabulation was made on the bas^s of reli- 
gion. In 1951, economic classification of liveli- 
hood classes was made the basis for tabulation in 
Census. In 1961 also the economic classification 
has been made the basis. It is unlikely that Indian 
Census will ever adopt religion as the basis of 
classification in future. As such, any study based 
on caste cannot be undertaken in Census Reports 
in future. 


1961 Census Question on Religion 

3. Religion was covered by Question 5 (b) 
in the Individual Slip. The relevant instruc- 
tions issued during enumeration arc reproduced 
below : 

Religion — “5 (b) : This will have to be re- 
corded under the various abbreviations as shown 
below : 


H 

M 

C 

J 

S 

B 


Hindus 

Muslims 

Christians 

Jains 

Sikhs 

Buddhists 


These arc some of the major religions professed 
by the majority of persons living in the State. 
There may, however, be persons who belong to 
religious classes like Brahma Samaj, Arya Samaj, 
etc. or there may be others who consider them- 
selves as atheists. In such cases the answers 
given by them should be recorded in full”. 


Difficulties encountered in the Census Enumeration 

4. Normally no difficulty should be felt in 


enumerating religion which is a personal convic- 
tion of the person enumerated. The difficulty 
was to see that it conformed to the accepted reli- 
gions like Hinduism, Islam, Christianity, Jainism, 
Sikhism and Buddhism. Even such denomina- 
tions as Brahma Samaj, Arya Samaj and 
atheism were permitted. But one peculiar difficulty 
arose in Madras State, viz. that a section of 
people wished to call themselves Dravidians. 
‘Dravidian’ cannot be accepted as a religious sect. 
It took a rather difficult turn in Coimbatore City 
where the municipality wanted the term ‘Dravi- 
dian’ to be adopted for Census enumeration and 
the Commissioner could not agree to it. In prac- 
tice, the system followed was that wherever the 
enumerated person insisted on being returned as 
Dravidian it was done so with the proviso that 
the Enumerator noted“Hindu” against his name. 
In practice, any person who returned himself as 
Dravidian was treated as a Hinclii in the Tabula- 
tion Office. 

Relegation of Religious Classification in the Iasi 
two Censuses 

5. Till 1951 Census, Census data were 

fied on the basis of religion. In 1951, however'^ 
economic classification was adopted which has 
been continued in this Census ;'lso. As such, 
religion has no particular signiiicance in our 
classification. It has to some extent destroyed the 
comparability with the data available from previ- 
ous Censuses. Still, religion is a basic and funda- 
mental attribute of men and as such, a study of 
religion is of great significance to the sociologist. 
Further India has become a secular State. As 
such, no data relating to caste have been collected 
in 1961 Census except on that section forming the 
Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes. 

Absence of religions problems in the present 
Madras State 

6. Madras had no religious problem in the 
sense in which North Indian States had. In 
the composite State of Madras, a part of 
Malabar was the orly area in which a 
concentration of Muslims was found, creating 
problems of law and order and administra- 
tion. The Moplah rebellions arc well known. 
Perhaps, it was consistent with the policy of the 
British to divide and rule the country that 
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much importance was given to the religious 
differences and in a sense the Census has 
encouraged this division by adopting religion 
with its sects and castes as the basis for presen* 
tation of tables. 

Distribntioii of religious groups in Madras 

7. Throughout its history, Madras had a ma- 
jority of Hindus. In 1951, the composite State 
of Madras had 87.69% of Hindus. Two other 
important religious communities were Muslims 
with 7.96% and Christians with 4.26%. All other 
religions do not have any significant numbers 
in Madras S*ate. As a consequence of the reorga- 
nisation of States which took place between 1951 
and 1961, the religious composition of Madras 


State has improved in favour of Hindus in that 
they form 89.94% of the population. The 
Christians form 5.23% which no doubt is due to 
the accretion of a large number of Christians by 
the addition of Kanyakumari District to Madras 
State. The percentage of Muslims has fallen from 
7.96% in 1951 to 4.63% in 1961. The reason for 
this is the loss of about 1 5 lakhs of Muslims of 
Malabar consequent on the reorganisation of the 
States. The result of these changes has been that 
the Hindus form a larger majority with Christianity 
becoming tlic second religion in the State. 
Muslims have been relegated to the third rank. 
In table C-VII is presented the distribution 
of the population by religion. The percentage 
distribution is indicated in the table below; 


34 
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Taiill XI — I 


Percentage distribution of population by religions, 1961 


State/ 

District 

Total 

popu- 

lation 

Hindus 

Muslims 

Chris- 

tians 

Jains 

Sikhs 

Jews 

Zoroas- 

trians 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Madras State 

100.00 

99.94 

4.63 

5.23 

0.09 

0.01 

N 

N 

Madras 

100.00 

84.96 

7.49 

6.90 

0.52 

0.04 

N 

0.01 

Chingleput 

100.00 

95.03 

2.21 

2.64 

0.07 

0.03 

N 

N 

North Arcoi 

100.00 

91.17 

6.32 

2.15 

0.29 

N 

N 

N 

South Arcot 

100.00 

93.47 

3.24 

2.99 

0.17 

N 

— 

— 

Salem 

100.00 

96.23 

2.70 

0.96 

0.01 

N 

— 

N 

Coimbatore 

100.00 

94.59 

2.79 

2.59 

0.01 

0.01 

— 

N 

Nilgiri 

100.00 

80.89 

8.19 

10.72 

0.16 

0.03 

N 

0.01 

Madurai 

100.00 

91.43 

4.23 

4.28 

0.03 

N * 

N 

N 

Tiruchirapalli 

100.00 

90.29 

4.03 

5.38 

0.01 

N 

N 

— 

Thanjavur 

100.00 

89.58 

6.28 

3.74 

0.02 

0.01 

- 

— 

Ramanathapuram 100.00 

88.11 

6.48 

5-39 

N 

N 

— 

- 

Tirunelveli 

100.00 

81.37 

6.7i 

11.91 

N 

N 

- 

N 

Kanyakumari 

100.00 

58.93 

4.16 

36.90 

N 

N 

. ^ 




Bud- 

dhists 


Other 

reli- Religion 
gions & not 
persua- stated 
sions 


iO 11 12 


N 0.10 N 

0.02 0.06 — 

0.01 0.01 N 

N 0.07 N 

N 0.13 — 

N 0.10 N 

N 0.01 

N N 

N 003 

N 0.29 

N 0.37 N 

N 0.02 

N O.OI N 

— 0.01 



*N’ denotes negligible figures. 


Major reUgions 

8. It will be seen that only Hinduism, Islam 
and Christianity have any following in the State 
with 89.94%, 4.63% and 5.23% of the population 
under their fold. Of other religions. Jainism is 
the most significant, though it forms only 0.09^. 
of the total population. Hindus are found in 
large numbers in all the districts, the only district 
with a lower proportion being Kanyakumari with 
58.93%. This is due to the presence of a large 
percentage of Christians (36.W%) which portrays 
conditions prevailing in the southern parts of 


Kerala. The highest percentage of Hindus is found 
in Salem district with 96.23%. Nilgiri has the 
lowest pcrccptage of Hindus next to that of Kanya- 
kumari, but it is still as high as 80.H9%. Chris- 
tians are found in all districts of the State, but in 
more concentrated form in Kanyakumari with 
36.90% followed by Tirunelveli with 11.91%, 
Nilgiri with 10.72% and Madras City with 6.90%. 
The lowest percentage is recorded in Salem with 
0.96%. 20.86% of the total Christian population 
in the State is concentrated in Kanyakumari and 
another 18.44% in Tirunelveli. There is a more even 
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distribution of Muslims in the State. Nilgiri has 
the highest percentage with 8.19% followed 
by Madras City with 7.49%. North Arcot, 
Thanjavur, Ramanathapuram and Tirunelveli 
have also percentages higher than the State 
average. The large percentage of Muslims in 
Nilgiri can be explained by the influx of Moplahs 
from neighbouring Kerala in search of work in 
plantations. North Arcot district has a belt in 
which Muslims arc concentrated. This district 
has been noted for Hindu-Muslim differences 
in British days. 

Minor religions 

9. 28,350 Jains are found in Madras State. 
They form only 0.09% of the total population. 
In none of the districts except Madras the per- 
centage of Jains show more than 0.3% of the 
total population. Of them, 32.65% are in the 
district of North Arcot and 31.90% in Madras 
£ity. South Arcot district has 17.80% of 
U1 Jains. Buddhists number only 777 — an 
Significant number. They arc scattered in all 
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other districts except Kanyakumari. Of them, 
47.11% are in Madras City and 18.41% in 
Chingleput district. Sikhs number 2,567 and 
form 0.01% of the total population of the State. 
Though they are found in all the thirteen districts, 
they arc concentrated in the City of Madras with 
27.65% and Chingleput district with another 
25.98% of all Sikhs. They are generally migrants 
to Madras. Zoroustrians number 292. 58.56% 

of them are found in Madras City. 34,732 persons 
have been returned as belonging to other religions 
and persuasions. They are found in large numbers 
in Tiruchirapalli and Thanjavur. These two 
districts account for 61% of persons belonging to 
other religious groups. Of these persons, 34,382 
have been returned as atheists. Madras had 
8,659 atheists in 1951. 

Growth of Atheists 

10. A remarkable increase has been recorded 
in atheism. The tabic given below illustrates the 
growth of atheism in different parts of the State; 


Table XI — 2 


Population returned under 'Atheism' in 1951 and 1961 

Population returned as Atheists 


late/ District 

Males 

1951 

Females 

1961 

Mules 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Madras State 

4,587 

4,072 

18,305 

16,077 

Madras 

524 

743 

553 

464 

Chingleput 

377 

201 

111 

79 

North Arcol 

289 

251 

1,116 

1.002 

South Arcot 

105 

76 

2,021 

1,848 

Salem 

1,444 

1.124 

1,944 

1,879 

Coimbatore 

190 

186 

123 

104 

Nilgiri 


... 

9 

2 

Madurai 

60 

30 

526 

359 

Tiruchirapalli 

670 

640 

5.016 

4,415 

Thanjavur 

669 

595 

6,363 

5,543 

Ramanathapuram 

190 

135 

316 

227 

Tirunelveli 

69 

91 

138 

93 

Kanyakumari 

N.A 

N.A 

69 

62 


Note: For I9S1, the figures represent the district figures of 19S I Census and no adjustment has been 
made for changes in jurisdiction. 

N.A — Not available. 
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In 19S1 Salem had the highest number - 2,568. 
In 1961 Thanjavur and Tiruchirapalli are ahead 
of other districts under this head. The atheists 
are mostly found in the areas comprising North 
Arcot, Salem, South Arcot, Thanjavur and 
Tiruchirapalli. The growth of atheism in Madras 
State is indirectly influenced b\ the activities of 
two movements, the Dravida Kazhagam led 
by Sri Ramaswami Naicker and the Dravida 
Munnetra Kazhagam led by Sri C. N. Annudurai. 
The D. M. K. is the rebel group of D. K., 
but both represent the ideology of revolt 
against caste and ritual which has been some- 
times claimed to be responsible for Brahmin 
domination of the South. This revolt and 
consequent propaganda has misled the youn- 
ger generation who have identified it with God- 
lessness. Some of them have in their own 
enthusiasm returned themselves as atheists. A 
similar move was made by another section by 


demanding that their religion should be returned 
as Dravidian. But this aspect has not been high- 
lighted in Census Tables because Dravidians were 
treated as Hindus. From the present trend it is 
likely that more atheists will be returned in 
Madras State in 1971. As Hindu religion is to 
some extent based on temples in South India, 
any revolt against established order will compel 
the more forward sections to return themselves as 
atheists whether they believe in the state of 
Godlessness or not. 

Atheists account for 99% of the total persons be- 
longing to the classifleation ‘other religious groups’. 
The rest is accounted for by Rationalists, 2k)roas- 
trians, Jews and Agnostics. The presence of these 
groups is however, not significant in the State. The 
table below gives the percentage of population be- 
longing to other religious groups to the total popu- 
lation and the proportion of atheists per 1,000 of 
the population comprising other religious groups. 


Table XI — 3 

Percentage of other religious groups to total population and proportion of Atheists per 
fOW belonging to other religious groups 



State/ District 

Percentage of 
other religious 
groups to total 
population 

Proportion of 
Atheists per 
1,000 persons 
belonging to 
other religious 
groups 

1 

2 

3 

Madras State 

0.10 

990 

Madras 

0.07 

838 

Chingleput 

0.01 

974 

North Arcot 

0.07 

993 

South Arcot 

0.13 

1,000 

Salem 

0.10 

998 

Coimbatore 

0.01 

934 

Nilgiri 

O.OI 

306 

Madurai 

0.03 

932 

Tiruchirapalli 

0.29 

1,000 

Thanjavur 

0.37 

1.000 

Ramanathapuram 

0.02 

1,000 

Tirunelveli 

0.01 

967 

Kanyakumari 

0.01 

1.000 
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Variation in popnlation of religions groups, recorded 11.13% and Muslims 8.14%. Christians 

1951-61 and Jains have increased their numbers with 

11. We may at this stage refer to the percent- 23.51% and 27.90% respectively. The Buddhists 

age increase of different religious groups during have recorded a fall during the period (-34.10%). 

the period 1951-61. As against an increase of In terms of absolute figures, their number fell 

11.85% in the general population, Hindus have from 1,179 in 1951 to 777 during 1961. 


Tabu; XI — 4 


Variation in population by main reUf^ions 195 1-6 1 


Major 

Number of persons 

Percentage increase 
or decrease 

t vi 1^1 vua 

groups 

1951 

1961 

during the decade 
1951-61 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Total population 

30.119,047 

33.686,953 

11.85 

Hindus 

27,212,641 

30,297,115 

11.13 

Christians 

1,427,382 

1,762 954 

23.51 

Muslims 

1,442,935 

1,560,414 

8.14 

Jains 

22,165 

28,350 

27.90 

Sikhs 

2,386 

2,567 

7.59 

Buddhists 

1,179 

777 

(-)34.10 

Others 

10,359 

34,776 

235.71 

Source : Census of India Paper No. 1 of 1963 — 1961 Census 

— Religion 



Hindus have maintained the rate of growth which people have migrated from the State. There is a 
is nearer to the increase in the general population remarkable increase of 235.71% in other religious 

in the Madras State. This is natural as Hindus groups. This is chiefly contributed by atheism, 

arc numerically the major religious commu- 12. The table below shows the distribution of 

nity in the State. The fall in the rate of growth 10,000 of population belonging to religions other 

of Muslims is striking. It is likely that con- than Hinduism among the districts, 
sequent on the formation of Pakistan, more 
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Table XI - 5 


State/ District 
1 

Madras State 


Madras 


Chioglcput 


North Arcot 


South Arcot 


Salem 


Coimbatore 


Nilgiri 


Distribution of each major religious community other than Hindus 
among the districts of the State y 1961 


T 

R 

U 

Muslim 

Christian 

Sikh 

2 

3 

4 

5 

T 

10.000 

10.000 

10.000 

R 

10,000 

10.000 

10 000 

U 

10.000 

10,000 

10.000 

T 

830 

677 

2,766 

U 

1,438 

2,080 

3,982 

T 

310 

329 

2,598 

R 

393 

316 

6.900 

U 

252 

356 

708 

T 

1,274 

384 

413 

R 

914 

375 

192 

U 

1,537 

402 

510 

T 

632 

518 

475 

R 

929 

658 

64 

U 

414 

227 

656 

T 

657 

207 

432 

R 

860 

211 

689 

U 

508 

198 

320 

T 

637 

522 

686 

R 

408 

269 

523 

U 

805 

1,048 

757 

T 

215 

249 

436 

R 

147 

143 

115 

U 

265 

469 

578 

T 

871 

780 

160 

R 

807 

635 

... 

U 

918 

1.083 

230 


Buddhist 

Jain 

Others 

6 

7 

8 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10.000 

10,000 

4.711 

3.191 

349 

6,245 

5.600 

913 

1,841 

585 

57 

3,822 

329 

31 

1,194 

778 

99 

• 

335 

3,265 

616 / 

733 

6,216 

803 1 

205 

1,037 


257 

1,780 

1,113 # 

419 

3,328 

1,466 

205 

611 

543 

991 

67 

1,106 

2,723 

21 

985 

427 

101 

1,300 

167 

181 

70 

52 

11 

31 

205 

308 

133 

180 

231 

13 

366 

7 

5 

119 

401 

27 

180 

320 

275 

262 

8 

59 

154 

555 

625 


Maduiai 
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Table XI — 5 (Contd.) 

Distribution of each major religious community other than Hindus 
tmong the districts oj the State, 1961 


State/District 

T 

R 

U 

Muslim 

Christian 

Sikh 

Buddhist 

Jain 

Others 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Tiruchirapalli 

T 

823 

974 

374 

193 

74 

2,713 


R 

793 

987 

89 

262 

• •m 

2,664 


U 

845 

946 

499 

171 

131 

2,792 

Thanjavur 

T 

1.305 

689 

1,317 

283 

267 

3,425 


R 

1,995 

766 

1,033 

628 

72 

3,81! 


U 

799 

529 

1,441 

171 

415 

2,804 

sunanathapuram 

T 

1,005 

741 

105 

116 

20 

156 


R 

1.3,55 

938 

89 

419 

6 

99 


U 

748 

331 

112 

17 

30 

249 

runelveli 

T 

1,175 

1,844 

168 

746 

18 

69 


R 

955 

1.940 

293 

314 

... 

36 


U 

1,336 

1,644 

112 

887 

32 

124 

Kanyakumari 

T 

266 

2,086 

70 

... 

1 

38 


R 

444 

2,762 

13 

... 

2 

10 


U 

135 

687 

95 


1 

83 


The bulk of the Christians are found in Kanya- 
kumari and Tirunelveli districts. Muslims are 
concentrated in a belt consisting of Tirunelveli 
and Ramanathapuram and in Thanjavur, South 
and North Arcot districts. Thanjavur and 
Tiruchirapalli account for more than 61% of 
persons belonging to other religious groups. Jains 
are found mostly in North Arcot, Madras and 
Chingleput districts. 

IMstributioD of Religious Groups in Rural and 
Urban areas 

13. An interesting point is the distribution of 


persons belonging to different religious groups in 
rural and urban sectors of the State. A small 
inset table is presented below. Hindus and 
Christians have more than 50% of their followers 
in the rural areas. Actually, more than 75% of 
the Hindus have been enumerated in the rural 
sector which is, as it should be expected, because 
73% of the total population of the State live in 
rural areas. Thus a high preference is shown by 
non-Hindus in the urban areas. The percentage 
of Christians living in rural areas is 67.47. 
The percentage of Muslims is lower — 42.29. 
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Tabi k XI — 6 

Percentage of population pro fessing different 
religions and living in (he rural sector 


Religious group 

Percentage cf rural 
population to total 
population 

1 

2 

Total Population 

73.31 

Hindus 

75.30 

Christians 

67.47 

Muslims 

42.29 

Jains 

43.03 

Buddhists 

24.58 

Sikhs 

30.54 

Others 

61.73 


Religion by sexes 

14. The sex break-up of religions will provide 
another interesting study. The proportion of 
females of these groups varies from 50.55% 
among Muslims to 33.27% among Sikhs. All 
groups, except Sikhs have recorded a fall in the 


female ratio which is in accordance with tb 
general decline recorded during 1951-61. The 
changes in female ratio are reflected bo^ ii 
percentage of females to total population in tti 
groups as well as in the proportion of femalei 
per 1,000 males in each group. 


Tabi.e XI — 7 


Percentage of females and proportion of females per 1,000 males by religion, 1951 and 1961 


Religions 

Percentage of females 
to total population of 
the respective group 

Percentage varia- 
tion in female 
proportion 

Proportion of females 
per 1,000 mates 

Jl. 


1951 * 

1961 ' 


1951* 

1961 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Total population 

50.19 

49.80 

(-)0.39 

1,007 

992 

Hindus 

50.08 

49.74 

(-)0.34 

1,003 

990 

Christians 

50.67 

50.25 

(-) 0.42 

1,027 

1,010 

Muslims 

51.68 

50.55 

(-) 1.13 

1.070 

1,022 

Jains 

46.83 

45.31 

(-) 1.52 

881 

828 

Sikhs 

31.18 

33.27 

(+) 2.09 

453 

499 

* Source : Registrar 

General, India. 
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The female ratio among Jains and Muslims has 
declined more appreciably. Christians have 
recorded a smaller decline. The decline is the 
lowest among Hindus. 1 he Sikhs have shown an 
upward trend in female ratio, that is from 452 in 
1951 to 499 in 1961. 

Growth of major Rcli);ioDs Communities in the 
State compared with All India Pattern 

15. I will now discuss the pattern of the 
growth of 6 major religions in the State against 
the All-India background. In India, the number 
of Buddhists went up from 1,80,823 in 1951 to 
32,50,227 in 1961. The population of Buddhists 
to total population rose from 0.05% in 1951 to 
0.74% in 1961. The decadal percentage increase 
of Buddhists was as higli as 1607.71. This strik- 
ing increase has been largely due to the Neo- 
Buddhist movement which swept the country 
Ruling the decade. The movement has been very 
Honounced in States like Maharashtra, Madhya 
■adesh and less pronounced in other States and 
wion Territories, except Madras, Orissa and 
IKijasthan which have recorded proportionate as 
delfts actual decrease in the Buddhist population, 
/^tually in Madras, there was a fall of 34.10% 
that is, 1,179 Buddhists became 777. The follow- 
ing districts have recorded an increase of 50% or 
more among Buddhists during 1951-61 in Madras 
State : 


Salem 

... 

1440.00 

Tirunelveli 

... 

1350.00 

Chingleput 

.. 

155.36 

Thanjavur 

« • • 

83.33 

Coimbatore 

• •• 

62.50 

Tiruchirapalli 

• •• 

50.00 


No consistent pattern can be observed in the 
movement of population among Christians. In 
some States like Gujarat and West Bengal, the 
rate of increase has been low and much below the 
average for the State. In some others, there has 
been an absolute decline in the number from 1951 
to 1961, as in Uttar Pradesh. All other States have 
maintained a normal growth and Madras is one 
of them. In the following districts, the growth 
rate of more than 30% has been shown — Salem, 
North Arcot, South Arcot, Chin^leput apd 
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Madurai. Madras with an increase of 8.27% 
and Nilgiri with an increase of 1.87% have fallen 
behind the State average for this religious 
community. 

Being numerically a major religious community, 
the rate of growth of Hindus is the closest to 
every Slate to the general rate of growth. Only 
in Maharashtra, has the proportion of Hindus to 
total population declined substantially during 
1951-61. Punjab has shown a growth rate as 
high as 30.86%. All other States including 
Madras have followed the normal pattern. The 
following districts show a growth rate of 
more than 25% during the decade among 
Hindus : 

Nilgiri ... 35.74% 

Madras ... 27.11% 

This may be due to the influx of Hindus from 
other areas to these districts. 

Jains have recorded a low growth in Gujarat, 
Punjab and Rajasthan, but majority of States 
have recorded high increases. The rate of growth 
of Jains is 27.90% in Madras State as against 
1 1.85% for the general population. The follow- 
ing districts of Madras State — Madurai, Rama- 
nathapuram, Tirunelveli, Coimbatore, Nilgiri. 
Chingleput, Madras and Tiruchirapalli have 
shown high rates of increase. Madurai has a rate 
as high as 5568.75%, and Ramanathapuram has a 
growth rate of 366.67%. As agamst these. North 
Arcot has a low rate of 5.04%, while in Salem the 
Jains have declined by 31.88%.Gujarat, Punjab and 
Rajasthan arc the major States which have recor- 
ded low rates of increase in Jains than the 
general population. While all other States have 
experienced higher growth rates, it is most pro- 
nounced in the States of Andhra Pradesh, Kerala, 
Orissa, Assam, West Bengal, Maharashtra and 
Bihar. 

The rate of growth of Muslims is perhaps the 
lowest in Madras State, being 8.14%. Nilgiri 
has recorded a higher increase of 38.08% while 
Madras City has recorded a decline of 7.74%. 
The rate of growth in North Arcot and Rama- 
nathapuram is as low as 1.62% and 2.02% res- 
pectively. Chingleput, Tiruchirapalli and 
Thanjavur have recorded less than 10% increases. 

The following districts in Madras State have 
recorded increases above 30% among Sikhs, 
during the decade 1951-61 ; 
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Thanjavur 

2972.1?^ 

Salem 

296.43 

Ramanathapuram 

237.50 

Tirucbirapalli 

108.70 

Coimbatore 

93.41 

Chingleput 

52.63 

Madurai 

32.26 


Madras Ciiy has recorded a fall of 29,77*;.. while 
North Arcot declined by 61.87'^o and South 
Arcot by 65.44° i,- 

The All-India increases and Madras increases 
by diflerent reliizious groups are ,izi\en below : 



All-lnoia 

Madras 

Buddhists 

1670.71 

(— ) 34.10 

Christians 

27,38 

23.51 

Hindus 

20.29 

11.13 

Jains 

25.17 

27.90 

Muslims 

25.61 

8.14 

Sikhs 

25.13 

7.59 

Others 

(— ) 13.07 

235.71 


In general, the rate of increase in Madras is 
less for all religious groups, except Jains which h 
comparable. A remarkable variation is found 
among ‘Others* in that, Madras has a high rate of 


increase of 235.71% which has been explained 
earlier. 


Religious affiliation of Scheduled Tribes 

16. Scheduled Iribes in the State have re- 
turned their religions as Christian, Hindu and 
Muslim and a few have not stated their religion. 
No tribal religion has been returned in this 
State. The table below indicates the total 
population of the Scheduled Tribes with break- 
up by religion. The relative strength of the 
religious groups as a percentage of the Scheduled 
Tribe population is also presented. 


Table XI — 8 

Scheduhd Tribe population classified by religion 


Category 

Population 

Percentage 
to total 
population 

1 


3 

Total population 

251,991 

100.00 

Hindus 

251,486 

99.80 

Muslims 

12 

0.01 

0.19^ 

Christians • 

487 

Religion not stated 

6 

N 

N — denotes negligible figures. 




CHAPTER Xll 


WORKING POPULATION 
Part — A — General 


I. In this chapter, ! propose to discuss the 
working population of Madras State. In any 
planning wc undertake, the data relating to the 
working population arc of particular significance. 
Nor can the economic progress of any country 
be measured except in terms of its working force. 
In 1961 Census, special attention has been devoted 
to this concept. The entire population has been 
divided into working and non-working popula- 
tion, in other words ‘‘Worker’’ and “Non-workcr’\ 
Non-worker will include not only the young who 
in due course will help us in building the country 
but also those who arc a burden to society, the 

I ged and infirm. 

il reproduce below the definition of work adop- 
fd in 1961 in the language used by the Registrar 
feneral, India. 

of Workers and Non-workers 

2. “ (a) For persons working 

The basis of work will be satisfied in the case 
of seasonal work like cultivation, livestock dairy- 
ing, household industry, etc. if the person has 
had some regular work of more than one hour a 
day throughout tiie greater part of the working 
season. In the ease of regular employment in 
any trade, profession, scrv’jc, business or com- 
merce the basis of work will be satisfied if the 
person was employed during any of the fifteen 
days preceding the day on which you visited the 
household If on the check or rcvisional round 
such a person is found to be unemployed no 
change in the original entry should be made. A 
person who is working but was absent from his 
work during the fifteen days preceding the day on 
which enumerated or even exceeding the period of 
fifteen days due to illness or other causes should be 
treated as worker. A person who has been offered 
work but has not actually joined should be treated 
as non-worker. Work includes not only actual 
work but effective supervision and direction of 
work. 


Persons under training as apprentices with or 
without stipend or wages will be regarded as 
working. 

An adult woman wlio is engaged in household 
duties but doing no other productive work to aug- 
ment the family’s resources should not be consider- 
ed as working for purposes of this question. If, 
however, in addition to her household work she 
engages herself in work such as rice pounding for 
sale or wages, or in domestic services for wages for 
others or minding cattle or selling firewood or 
making and selling cowdung cakes or grass, etc. or 
any such work, she should be treated as a worker. 

Persons like beggars, pensioners, agricultural 
or non-agricultural royalty» rent or dividend 
receivers, who may be earning an income but who 
are not participating in any productive work 
should not be treated as working unless they also 
work in cultivation, industry, trade, profession, 
business or commerce. 

A public or social service worker who is acti- 
\cly engaged in public set vice activity or a politi- 
cal worker who is also actively engaged in further- 
ing the political activity of his party will be 
regarded as a worker. 

(b) For person not working 

1 he following activities should be recorded in 
case of persons Not Working : 

1. For a full-time student or child 
attending school who does no 
other work such as make articles at 
home for sale, nor even help part- 
time in his own family cultivation, 
industry, trade business ... Write ST 

2. For a person engaged in unpaid 
home duties (like house-wife or 
other adult female) who does no 
other work, such as make articles 
at home for sale or wages nor 
help regularly even part-time 
in family cultivation, industry, 

trade or business ... Write HW 
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3. For any dependent, including an 

infant or child not attending 

school, a person permanently dis« 

ablcd from work because of ill- 
ness or old age ... Write D 

4. For a retired person who is not 
employed again, rentier, person 
living on agricultural or non- 
agricultural royalty, rent or divi- 
dend or any other person of inde- 
pendent means for securing which 
he does not do work and who 

does no other work ... Write R 

5. For a beggar, vagrant or indepen- 
dent women without indication of 
source of income and others of 
unspecified source of income ... Write B 

6. For a convict in jail (an under 

trial prisoner will be shown as a 
worker if he used to work before 
he was apprehended) or an inmate 
of a penal, mental or charitable 
institution ••• Write 1 

7. For a person who has not been 
employed before but is seeking 
employment for the first time ... Write NE 

8. For a person employed before but 

now out of employment and seek- 
ing employment ... Write UN 

Explanation : — If a person who does not work, 
cannot be readily classified in any of the above 
categories, pul him in category 5 and write B in 
the question. A retired person who has taken up 
regular work again should not be entered in this 
question as he would have been entered for his 
new work. 

A person who is not working but has been 
offered work which he has not joined should be 
included in item 3 and ‘D’ should be written. He 
should not be included in items 7 or 8.” 

In order to understand the exact scope of the 
definition adopted in 1961, it is necessary to 
know what has been done in 1951. The concept 
of a worker or non-worker was not used in 1951 
or earlier Censuses. The population has been 
divided into three categories — self-supporting 
person, earning dependent or non-earning depen- 
dent. Every person who is in receipt of any in- 
come every year whether in cash or kind is an 
earner and such persons have to be classified as 


Working Population 

self-supporting persons or earning dependents. It 
was not suflScient if a person merely worked for 
the benefit of the household. He must actually 
earn an income as a result of such work. A 
housewife who only cooks for the family and 
brings up the children was therefore classified as 
a non-earning dependent. If two or more per- 
sons jointly secured an income either by joint 
cultivation of land or other business, each of them 
was an earner and should be classified as a self- 
supporting person or an earning dependent with 
respect to the share of the joint income attribut- 
able to him. The criterion for classification of 
a person as a self-supporting person was not 
whether his income was sufficient for the subsis- 
tence of himself and the others depending on him 
or living with him but whether it was sufficient 
for his own maintenanee. Any person who was 
earning but whose income was not sufficient even 
for his own maintenance should be treated as an 
earning dependent. If a person did not earn an;^ 
income in cash or kind, he should be treated as i 
non-earning dependent. It would, therefore, rf' 
obvious that a complete departure has been ma«, 
in the Census definition of work from 1951 tl 
1961. € | , 

The interesting features of the definition adop- 
ted in 1961 Census can be briefly indicated as 
follows ; A full-time student or child attending 
school is a non-worker, but if he or she assists 
the parents in family cultivation, industry, trade 
or business for more than one hour a day 
throughout the greater part of the working season, 
he will be classified as a worker. In the rural 
parts of Madras State, students do help their 
parents at home and even in cultivation. It is 
not my purpose to under-estimate the quantum 
of work they do but it means classification of a 
large number of non-workers as workers in 
Census Statist! ?s. A similar problem would 
arise in the category of housewife. A person 
engaged in unpaid home duty was deemed to be a 
housewife, provided she did not do any other 
work such as making articles at home for sale or 
wages nor help regularly in the family cultiva- 
tion, industry, trade or business. It is likely that 
a housewife may assist her husband for a short 
period in doing household cultivation or house- 
hold industry. Such a housewife will become a 
worker. It is always difficult to estimate the role 
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played by housewife especially in the field of 
family cultivation and agricultural labour or 
household industry. It would, therefore, appear 
that the definition of a worker is inclined to be 
generous and has imported a large number of 
students and females as full time workers, thereby 
inflating the working population of Madras State. 
In previous Censuses, they were not even termed 
as working dependents. 

Methods of collecting data on economic 
characteristics 

3. What is the background of the change 
adopted in 1961 by Indian Census ? There arc 
two methods of collecting economic characteri- 
stics — gainful worker approach and labour force 
approach. In 1951 Census, 49 out of 52 coun- 
tries adopted labour force approach. India was 
one of the three countries which made the gain- 
ful worker approach in 1951. In 1961, a modified 
^rm of labour force approach was adopted in 
Adia. It broke the continuity of the concept of 
Ansus data. It was felt that in keeping with the 
cMnging pattern of the economy from subsistence 
Wwage, the adoption of planning as a tool for 
4|pi#mic development and fast industrial growth, 
c%nges in the concept and tool of economy were 
desirable. The gainful worker approach is based 
on the idea that each person has more or less a 
stable functional role either as a bread winner or 
as a housewife or a student. This role is to some 
extent independent of his or her activity in a 
brief interval of lime and is based on the usual 
status. The labour force approach is, on the 
contrary, based on the indiv' dual’s activities dur- 
ing a definite and brief time interval. It is 
claimed that in gainful approach, the data 
will be less influenced by temporary conditions at 
the enumeration period. The vexatious questions 
on suitability of the time period will not ari.se and 
less complex questions and instructions can be 
used. Labour force approach gives a better 
approximation of labour supply and can be more 
easily linked to employment statistics from other 
sources. As it is based on particular period of 
time, it can be more objectively defined than usual 
status. 

Though internationally both the methods have 
been recognised,the Sixth International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians has endorsed the labour 


force concept for adoption. It was also felt by 
the Indian Census Authorities that the difference 
between the two approaches has been largely 
exaggerated and that basically both refer to the 
same concept and the main difference results from 
the way in which the questions are actually for- 
mulated. The chief difference is in the treatment 
of persons who support themselves wholly or 
partly by pensions, rents, dividends and royalties. 
They will be classified as self-supporting or earn- 
ing dependents under gainful approach and as 
economically inactive under the labour force 
approach. However, India has not adopted 
labour force method without any change. Unem- 
ployed are normally treated as economically 
active group in the sense that they can supply 
labour for the production of goods and services. 
But in Indian Census, workers arc those engaged 
in productive work and as such, do not include 
unemployed. The working force is thus distinct 
from labour force, the difference representing the 
quantum of unemployment in the country. The 
Justification for this change is the consideration 
that in Indian economy in which the traditional 
subsistent sector and modern industrial sector co- 
exist the economy cannot be measured in terms 
of refined methods adopted in more advanced 
countries. The othci changes made in the inter- 
national approach are: (i) The reference period 
has been reduced from 30 to 15 days in Indian 
Census, (ii) The minimum period of daily work 
is three hours under U. N. definition. It has been 
reduced to one hour. A person engaged in seaso- 
nal occupation like cultivation, livestock and 
household industry has been treated as a worker 
if that person had some regular work for more 
than an hour a day during the greater part of the 
working season. As unemployed has been separa- 
tely enumerated under non-workers, it is possible 
to collect the total economically active population. 
Thus in reality, the Indian approach is in tune 
with the labour force approach adopted by most 
of the countries in spile of the changes referred 
to earlier. 

The old pattern divided the population into self- 
supporting, earning dependents and dependents. 
In 1961, the concept of dependency has been 
eliminated altogether. That a section of the work- 
ing population has to depend on some others for 
their livelihood cannot admit of any dispute. As 
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such, the picture becomes unrealistic when the 
entire population is divided into ten broad cate- 
gories and no reference is made to workers who 
have to depend on others. Any economic acti- 
vity can be measured in terms of income and the 
fundamental question whether a particular work 
is sufficient to support a person or his family 
is relevant for planning or assessment of 
national income. Added to this is the problem 
of enumeration of the number of workers. The 
number of working population of Madras State 
has recorded an abnormal increase. The figures 
(^f 1961 arc more comparable with that of 1931. 
'fhese aspects will be elaborated in the later 
parts* 

A mere refinement in concept will not result in 
the collection of better or more useful data. The 
vast majority of the population are illiterates. 
Social and cultural value of work differs from 
community to community and this influences the 
respondent to answer in a particular way. I hus 
in the ultimate analysis, the quality of the data 
will depend on the ability of the respondent to 
answer and the skill of the enumerator to 
question. 

Economic Classification 

4. In 1961 Census, the single economic classi- 
fication which was neither industrial nor occupa- 
tional was given up. The international classifica- 
tion was adopted. The unit of industrial classifi- 
cation was the establishment in which the indus- 
trial worker was working, the basis was the 
sector of economy in which he was engaged and 
the system adopted is known as Indian Standard 
Industrial Classification. The unit of occupatio- 
nal classification was the individual worker, 
the basis was the activity or the exact function 
the worker was performing and the system adop- 
ted is known as National Classification of 
Occupation. In view of the importance of small 
unorganised industries run by the household, the 
concept of household industry was defined and 
treated as a separate sector of economic activity. 
Taking into consideration the organisational 
difference in the household industry in rural and 
urban areas, an industry not run in the scale of 
factory conducted by the head of the household 
himself and other members of the household 
concerned with production, processing, servicing. 


repairing or making and selling of goods and run 
at home or within the village in the rural area 
and only at home in urban area was treated as 
household industry. Another significant innova- 
tion was the treatment of household as an econo- 
mic unit. Household schedule was prepared for 
each household wherein details regarding cultiva- 
tion and household industry in which household 
was engaged were recorded. In India, cultivation 
in which majority of the people arc engaged is 
not only a means of living but a way of life it- 
self and is conducted as a joint household enter- 
prise. Household industry is also in some cases 
a compulsory adjunct to cultivation. Particularly 
in the case of households which produce pri- 
marily for self-consumption and only additionally 
for the m arket, the household and not the indivi- 
dual is the integral unit of production. Thus, 
1961 Census has enriched in many ways the data 
on the economic activity of the people. 

lodividual Slip / 

5. As indicated earlier, data on econoi/ic 
characteristics were collected through the indm- 
dua] slip and household schedule. The questievis 
asked and the instructions given to the cni*f .ejJ.. 
tors to record answers arc reproduced below : r 

A. Individual Slip : 

(i) 8. Working as cultivator 

9. Working as agricultural labourer 

10. Working at household industry 

(a) Nature of work 

(b) Nature of household industry 

(c) If employee 

1 1. Doing work other than 8, 9 or 10 

(a) Nature of work 

(b) Nature of industry, profession, 

trade or service 

(c) Class of worker 

(d) Name of establishment 

12. Non- workers 

(ii) Instructions to enumerators : (Annexure-I) 

Economic Questions in the Decades 

6. In order to understand the continuity of the 
economic questions, a L.tatement has been pre- 
pared indicating the questions put from 1881 to 
1961. (Anncxurc-II) Only one question was put 
in 1881 and 1891. Three questions were put in 
the Censuses of 1901, 1911 and 1921. They 
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related to the principal occupation, subsidiary 
occupation, if any, and the principal occupation 
or means of subsistence of the actual worker on 
whom the dependents depended. In 1911 and 
1921, statistics relating to industrialists were 
obtained by a special industrial return. In 1931 
this was included as a qucj>tion in the regular 
Census schedule. Thus in 1931, a person was 
classified as earner or dependent separately based 
on the merit of the case. The term ‘means of 
livelihood’ was given up and the term ‘occupa- 
tion’ was adopted. But in 1941, ‘means of liveli- 
hood ’ was again used. Eight questions were put. 
in 1951. The questions were again limited to three. 
One recorded the economic status, dependency 
and employment and the other two related to the 
principal means of livelihood. In the case of 
earning dependents, tiie work of the person on 
whom they depended was recorded as principal 
means of livelihood and the work from which the 
Arning dependents derive income was recorded 
a»ubsidiary means of livelihood. The status of 
liwlihood like employer, employee and indepen- 
(Mit worker was also recorded. 

Ennomic Concept during the Decades 

7. The concept of worker has undergone 
material changes during 1881 to 1961. In 1881 
no distinction was made between earners and 
dependents, workers and non-workers. Occupa- 
tion of every male who was of age to do work 
and the chief source of income were recorded. In 
1891 a distinction was made between dependents 
and non-dependents. Jn 1901 the actual workers 
were distinguished from mere dependents. A 
worker was defined as one who actually did work 
whether personally or by means of servants or 
carried on business or had an occupation or 
private property which brought him income. Only 
the absolutely idle was classified as dependent. 

In 1911 and 1921, no change was made in the 
definition of workers and dependents. However, 
in 1921, children and women earners were also 
treated as workers if any work was done by them 
to augment the family income. In 1931 a person 
was classified as an earner or dependent for the 
first time in Census history. An earner was 
defined as one who had a distinct individual 
means or partial means of livelihood. He need 
not be self-supporting nor need he actu- 


ally work and have money income. An 
intermediate category of working dependents was 
also introduced in 1931. A person who contri- 
buted anything in cash or in kind towards support 
of himself or the family but which was not defini- 
tely adequate to be self-supporting was classified 
as working dependant. This was introduced to 
meet the prevalence of joint family system in 
India in which various members of the household 
depend on the labours or earnings of one, even 
though they make some contribution tow;irds 
family maintenance as a whole. 

The extent of this practice and the total num- 
ber of people supported indirectly were ascertai- 
ned. Those who did not have a distinct indivi- 
dual means or partial means of livelihood were 
classified as dependents. It would be interesting 
to recall the observations of Mr. Yeatts on this 
change : 

'‘Previously the attitude was to find out the 
occupation and attach to it cither direct practitio- 
ners or persons dependent upon those practising. 
Thus the entire population was linked up to some 
occupation or other cither directly or through 
dependence. At this Census, each person had to 
be classified as an earner or dependent on the 
merits of his case. The change gave considerable 
difficulties and in particular the u.sc of “depen- 
dent” was unfortunate. “Dependent” means to 
the ordinary Indians who formed our supervisors 
and enumerators, a person who is supported by 
some one else. Under the actual Census use this 
term “dependent” might include some person who 
had some occupation, i. c. means of livelihood. 
Much ingenuity had to be expended in solving 
problems and difficulties and in exhibiting these 
to the enumeration staff. The choice of terms is 
particularly important in Census phraseology, at 
any rate under a Census conducted on the present 
lines where 400,000 enumerators arc employed in 
Madras Province. It is impossible to reach these 
directly and much has of necessity to be left to 
intermediate agencies. The importance of select- 
ing terms free from dubiety is obvious. ‘Occupa- 
tion’ itself gave rise to considerable doubts, some 
of them of an amusing nature. The literal Indian 
mind found it difficult to believe that a man who 
simply sat, as one of my superiors put it, could be 
said to have an ‘occupation’. In such cases, I 
pointed to the alternative title “means of 
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livelihood'’ and by this means was able to secure 
an understanding of the position. 1 would 
suggest in future abandoning the use of the term 
‘occupation’ altogether and conlining ourselves 
to ‘means of livelihood’, I his phrase is directly 
translatable into all South Indian languages by 
words which convey an immediate meaning to 
even the ordinary man”. 

In 1941 the term ‘earner’ was given up. The 
concepts of ‘full dependent’ and 'partial depend- 
ent' were introduced. As the results of the Census 
were not tabulated in most parts of the country, 
the eifect of the change could not be studied. 

Industrial and livelihood Classification 

8. In 1951, the concepts of self-supporting per- 
sons and earning dependents were re-introduced. 
A self - supporting person was defined as a person 
who earned sufficient to maintain himself while 
an earning dependent was defined as one whose 
earning was not sufficient to maintain himself. As 
already pointed out, a complete departure has 
been made in 1961 which is to a great extent 


Livelihood classes, 1951 


similar to the concept adopted in 1921. The 
population has been divided into workers and 
non- workers based on productive work. 

It will also be desirable to refer in brief to the 
scheme of presentation of population by liveli- 
hood classes. Upto 1951 the data were presented 
for workers and dependents separately at each 
category of work. The dependents were recorded 
under the category of work done by the persons 
on whom they depended. In 1951 the whole 
population was divided into 8 livelihood classes. 
Under each class, the figures for self-supporting 
persons, earning dependents and non-earning 
dependents were furnished separately. There were 
4 agricultural classes and 4 non-agricultural 
classes. In 1961 the population has been divided 
into workers and non-workers. The workers 
have been further divided into 9 industrial cate- 
gories based on the establishment in which they 
work. The following statement pre 
livelihood classes of 1951 and industrial 
of 1961: 


Industrial categories, 1961 



Agricultural Classes 

I. Cultivators of land wholly or 
mainly owned and their depen- 
dents 

II. Cultivators of land wholly or mainly 
unowned and their dependents 

III. Cultivating labourers and their 
dependents 

IV. Non - cultivating owners of land, 
agricultural rent receivers and their 
dependents 

Non-agricultural classes 

V. Production other than cultivation 

VI. Commerce 

VII. Transport 

VIII. Other services and miscellaneous 

sources 


I. As cultivator 

II. As agricultural labourer 

III. In mining, quarrying, livestock, 
forestry, fishing, hunting and planta- 
tions. orchards and allied activi- 
ties 

IV. At household industry 

V. In manufacturing other than house- 
hold industry 

VI. In construction 

VII. In trade and commerce 

VII. In transport, storage and communi- 
action 

IX. In other services 

X. Non-workers 
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Merits and Demerits of classiflcatlon 

9. This change in the basis of classification 
has both merits and demerits. The division of 
population into earner and dependent is of 
advantage in a subsistence economy and is useful 
in compiling national income and framing of bud- 
get. It is easy to classify the earner and dependent 
into several groups by broad sectors of national 
economy thereby pigeon-holing the population 
into u small number of neat and apparently 
mutually exclusive compartments. This classifi- 
cation can also be unsatisfactory in a wage 
economy. Presentation of data on workers 
according to principal means of livelihood not 
linked with income but with productive activity 
and presenting them under industrial categories 
based on industrial establishments in which they 
work gives a better picture of the pattern of 
economy and highlights the relative importance 
of traditional and modern sectors. As it is based 
cV the international model, it can be compared 
WM the data relating to other countries more 
erAly. Such presentation also helps us to know 
tlm demand for labour in various sectors. The 

^ the census has been to present data in a 
mnner which will indicate the relative si/e of the 
trimitional and emerging modern sector, the extent 
to which they jointly prevail and the extent of 
transformation of economy. The classihcation h.as 
been so done as to secure a measure of compara- 
bility of past data and to specify the areas of 
non-comparability. In other words, the presenta- 
tion of data relating to household industry is a 
useful improvement as regan's the estimation of 
national income. Thus, the presentation of 
economic data in 1961 is a progressive step in 
attaining a more balanced and scientific method. 

Difflcnlty in Comparability 

10. From the foregoing, it will be clear that 
comparison of the data between 1951 and 1961 is 
difficult. No data on household industry have 
been collected in 1951. Sri Kalra of Registrar 
General’s Office has evolved a formula to 
facilitate comparison. A statement has been 
prepared on the basis of his formula indicating 
the break-up of workers in 1951 and 1961. The 
conceptual changes have to be kept in mind while 
undertaking a comparison. The concept of cul- 
tivation has undergone $ome change from 1951 

36 


to 1961. Persons who have received rent or lived 
on income of property without contributing any- 
thing to production have been classified as non- 
workers in 1961. They were treated as self- 
supporting persons in 1951. A large number of 
female workers who were not even classified as 
earning dependents in 1951 has been returned as 
full workers in 1961. This is more marked in the 
sectors of agriculture and household industry. 
However, the formula of Sri Kalra may be useful 
in understanding in a comparative manner the 
trend of the movement of working force in 1951 
and 1961. The Registrar General has indicated 
that there could be an excess participation of 
females in 1961 which could to some extent be 
explained as due to the drop in enumeration at 
the previous Census. The basis of enumeration 
in 1951 was that a self-supporting person or an 
earning dependent or a non-earning dependent 
should be distinguished clearly. This meant that 
any member of the household participating in the 
work of the household whose income was not 
measured in terms of cash or kind was excluded 
from the classification as self-supporting person or 
non-earning dependent. The criterion adopted 
was the contribution of a regular earned annual 
income however small whether in cash or in kind 
or both for the maintenance of household. This 
was literally applied in Madras State in 1951. In 
order to understand the implications of this, an 
attempt has been made by me to apply the princi- 
ple enunciated in 1951 to the population data 
collected during socio-economic surveys in 
Madras. The results are discussed below. 

Comparative study of data based on 1951 Principle 
and 1961 Principle 

11. Arkavadi in South Arcot district and 
Odaimarichan in Kanyakumari district were 
selected for this purpose. Arkavadi has a popu- 
lation of 726 persons consisting of 384 males and 
342 females. It has recorded 379 persons as 
workers consisting of 248 males and 131 females. 
In other words, 52.2% of the population, 64.6% 
of the males and 38.3% of the females have been 
recorded as workers as per 1961 Census defini- 
tion. Applying 1951 principles, only 159 persons 
consisting of 151 males and 8 females can be 
treated as self-supporting persons. 50 persons con- 
sisting of 30 males and 20 females can be treated 
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as earning dependents and the rest as non-earning 
dependents. 

Odaimarichan has a population of 2,545 per- 
sons consisting of 1,224 males and 1,321 females. 
It has recorded 1,329 persons as workers consist- 
ing of 660 males and 669 females. In other 
words, 52.2% of the population, 53.9 of the 
males and 50.6% of the females have been recor- 
ded as workers as per 1961 Census definition. 
Applying 1951 principles, only 558 persons con- 
sisting of 454 males and 104 females can be 


treated as self-supporting persons. 390 persons 
consisting of 118 males and 272 females can be 
treated as earning dependents and the rest as non- 
earning dependents. 

The earning dependents and self-supporting 
persons together should correspond to the workers 
of 1961 Census. But it is found that the defini- 
tion of 1961 is so liberal that even non-earning 
dependents have been returned as workers. The 
following statement presents the comparative 
position in these two villages. 



Name of Village ; Arkavadi 0 Total No. of Schedules : 158 
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Same of Village : Odainuiricluiii Total No. of ScbcdiilM : 


284 
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The difference between the number of self- 
supporting persons and the workers is the 
difference that arises purely due to the liberal 
definition of worker. In Arkavadi this difference 
amounts to 220 persons, 97 in respect of males 
and 123 in respect of females. The percentage 
increase is therefore 138.4% in the total, 64.2% in 
the case of males and 1,537.5% in the case of 
females. In Odaimarieban the difference amounts 
to 771 persons, 206 males and 565 females. In 
other words, the percentage increase amounts 
to 138.2% for the total, 45.4% in the 
case of males and 543.3% in the case of 


females. The quantum of inflation in both 
the villages is not only high, but similar. 
In both the villages, the increase among males 
ranges from 45 to 65 while for females the in- 
crease is phenomenally high. The inflation is 
chiefly due to the change in the definition which 
provided for the inclusion of a large number of 
family workers as workers. 

Even if the earning dependents are also consi- 
dered as workers though their earning is inade- 
quate. the percentage of increase over 1951 figure 
continues to be high, particularly among females 
in both villages. 


1 


% increase over 1951 (Workers 1961- 
1951 self supporting persons) 


'o increase over 1951 (Workers 1961- 
M self supporting persons + Earning 
% #pendents) 


Arkavadi 


Odaimarieban 

Persons 

138.36 

Males 

64.24 

Females 

1537.50 

Persons 

138.17 

Males 

45.37 

Females 

543-27 

81. .34 

37.02 

367.86 

40.19 

15.38 

77.93 


This indicates that 1961 Census definition has 
not only brought in its fold persons whose work 
is insignificant and whose income is insufficient 
but also the pure dependents. 


The following statement presents the category- 
wise increase. The categories adopted are as in 
the socio-economic survey. 


Table XII — 2(a) 
Village'. Arkavadi 



Workers 1951 

-*■ M-- 






% of toial increase 
shared by each 
category (Total 
increase 100.00) 

Category 

/ 

Self supporting 
persons 

Earning depen* 
dents 

Non-earning 

dependents 

Workers 1961 

_ 


M F 

M F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M F 

Cultivation 

111 

13 

172 

243 

160 

2 

... 

Increase in 1961 
over 1951 figure 

... 


... 

... 

(49) 

(2) 

... 

% increase 

... ... 

• t • •• • 

... 

... 

44.14 

... 

30.52 1.63 
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Workers 1951 


Table XII — 2(a) (Contcl.) 
Village: Arkavadi 


Category 

Household Industry 

Increase in 1961 over 
1951 figure 

% increase 

Business (Trade) 6 

Increase in 1961 
over 1951 figure 

% increase 

Other Services (General 33 
labourer, agricultural 
labourer, servants etc.) 

Increase in 1961 over 
1951 figure 


Self-supporting 

persons 

A 

M F 
1 


% increase 
Total 


Category 


151 


Workers 1951 

Self-supporting 

oersons 


M 

135 


158 


27 


Cultivation 

Increase in 1961 over 
1951 figure 

% increase 

Household industry 

Increase in 1961 over 
1951 figure 

% increase 

Business (Trade) 

Increase in 1961 over 
1951 figure 

% increase 

Other services (General 1 34 
labourer, agricultural 
labourer, servants etc.) 

Increase in 1961 over 
1951 figure 


454 


F 

8 


56 


40 


104 


Earning depen- 
dents 

' M ‘ F 


Non-earning 

dependents 


% of total increase 
shared by each 

Workers 1961 category 

(Total increase 100.00) 


M 

2 


F 

3 


17 


20 


27 


17 


51 


30 


20 


203 


314 


Table XII — 2(b) 
Village: Odaimarichan 


Earning 

dependents 

-A- 


N 3n-earning 
dependents 


M 

32 


F 

85 


M 

212 


F 

285 


46 


78 


245 


376 


35 


13 


96 


27 


54 


M 

2 

(I) 


7 

( 1 ) 

16.67 

79 


2 

( 2 ) 

127 


M 


1.03 


1.03 


1.62 


(46) (119) 

139.39 1487.50 

248 131 


47.42 96.75 

100.00 100.00 


Workers 

1961 


% of total incu^a 
shared by each « 
gory (Total inefe 
100 . 00 ) 



168 


230 


118 


272 


652 


945 


M 

F 

M 

F 

|7Q 

75 

• •• 

... 

(44> 

(67) 

... 

... 

J2.59 

837.50 

21.36 

11.86 

227 

451 

... 


(69) 

(395) 


... 

43.67 

705.36 

33.50 

69.91 

33 

7 


... 

(6) 

(7) 

... 

... 

22.22 

... 

2.91 

1.24 

221 

136 



(87) 

(96) 

... 

... 

64.92 

240.00 

42.23 

16.99 

6«0 

669 

100.00 

100.00 


% increase 
Total 
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The highest increase is under cultivators and 
the category of other services in which the agri- 
cultural labourer and general labourer have been 
included. 50% of the increase in male workers 
is accounted for by cultivators and 47% by other 
services. Almost the whole increase among 
female workers is under this category of agricul- 
tural labourers and general labourers, i.e. 119 out 
of 123 forming 97%. The percentage increase in 
this category amounts to 139.4% in the case of 
males and 1487.5% in the case of females. 

In Odaimarichan in the increase in male 
workers 42% is in the category of other services 
(agricultural labourers, general labourers) and 34% 
in household industry. In the case of increase in 
female workers, 70% is accounted for by the 
category of household industry and 17% by other 
services. The increase in these categories clearly 
indicates that the inflation is due to the increase 
of persons, particularly females, who just do 
C4^ual work. The quantum of inflation may 
vsy from village to village and from area to 
ana, but the change in definition has brought in 
^workers large number of persons whose contri- 
rati<4l to the maintenance of the family is insigni- 
li^nt. In 1961 Census, a view has been taken that 
even though their contribution to economic pro- 
ductivity may be insignificant, the fact remains 
that they contribute something to production and 
so they should be treated as workers. It is 
perhaps desirable that this view is accepted for 
future Censuses also. 

Statement of comparability 

12. Sri Kaira has attempted a comparison of 
the figures of 1951 and earlier decades for Madras 
State and India. The comparative statement 
prepared by him is presented as an appendix to 
this chapter. The validity of the comparison is 
discussed below. He has himself admitted that 
it is not possible to apply this comparison on the 
basis of districts. Apart from this, no compari- 
son on a scientific basis between the workers of 
1951 and earlier Censuses and the workers of 
1961 can be attempted. To my mind, the figures 
of 1961 have certain inherent defects. Till 1951, 
a worker should have sufficient income to main- 
tain himself. This has been completely given up 
in 1961. The large quantum of under-employ- 
ment has been masked especially in rural areas 


by the definition of worker adopted in 1961. 
Unpaid family workers formed a group for which 
adjustments have to be made for making the data 
comparable. In no Census were they meant to 
be excluded in the category of workers. Till 
1921, they were to be included under actual 
workers. In 1931 they were to be included under 
working dependents. In 1951 they were to be in- 
cluded either under self-supporting persons or 
earning dependents according to the share of 
income attributed to them. But in 1961, the un- 
paid family workers engaged in productive work 
were included as workers. It is this category of 
unpaid family workers who have been treated as 
workers in 1961, which definition has been pro- 
perly understood and implemented by enumera- 
tors in Madras State, that would account for the 
incomparably high figures of workers in 1961 
Census. When income either in cash or kind 
was made the basis of classification in 1951, the 
interpretation put by the enumerator was correct 
in that every family worker who satisfied this 
criterion was enumerated. Thus, the somewhat 
higher figures obtained in 1961 cannot be explain- 
ed by any operational defect of earlier Censuses. 

Difficulty due to change >in framework of classifi- 
cation 

13. Another difficulty for comparison is the 
framework of classification adopted from Census 
to Census. Till 1951 no distinction was made 
between industry and occupation. The economic 
classification adopted for presenting the 
data was a combination of industrial and 
occupational classification. In 1881, 1891 and 
1901 Baine's classification based on Dr. Fair's 
.scheme of classification for the Census in 
Great Britain was followed in which the 
data were presented under classes, orders, 
sub-orders and groups. In 1911 data were pre- 
sented under a new scheme devised by 
Dr. Jacques Bertillion, a French statistician. It was 
followed in 1921 and 1931 also. Under both 
these schemes, the number of classes and groups 
were modified from time to time. In 1951 the 
data were presented by dividing the entire popu- 
lation into 8 livelihood classes out of which 4 
were agricultural and 4 non-agricultural. The 
data for non-agricultural classes were further 
classified into 10 divisions, 88 sub-divisions and 
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217 groups. This scheme was known as the 
Indian Census Economic Classification. In 1961 
the industrial classification was distinguished from 
occupational classification. The primary classifi- 
cation in which data were grouped was industrial 
classification in which workers were divided into 
9 industrial categories and non-workers as the 


tenth category. Thus it would be seen that no 
consistent approacli has been made in the basis of 
classification which would not destroy any possi- 
bility of comparison. An attempt can, however, 
be made to correlate the livelihood categories of 
1931 to the industrial categories of 1961 on the 
basis of the statement given below : 


Industrial Category 

1961 


Livelihood Class 

1951 


I. Working as cultivators Livelihood Class I (cultivators of land wholly or 

mainly owned) plus Class II (cultivators of land 
wholly or mainly unowned) 


II. Working as Agricultural labourers Livelihood Class HI (cultivating labourers) 

III. Working in Mining & Quarrying, etc. Division 0 plus Div. 1 of Livelihood Class V 


IV. Working in Household Industry 

V. Working in Manufacturing other than Div. 2 plus Div. 3 plus Div. 4 of Livelihood Cl jss 
Household Industry V plus Sub-division 5.5 of Livelihood Class VIII. 


VI. Working in Construction Sub-div. 5.0 to Sub-div. 5.4 of Livelihood Cla^V) i 

VII. Working in Trade and Commerce Livelihood Class VI (Division 6) 


VIII. Working in Transport, Storage and 
Communications 


Sub-division 7.0 to 7-4 of Livelihood Class VII plus 
Sub-div. 7.5 to Sub-div. 7.9 of Livelihood Class VIII. 


IX. Working in other services Livelihood Class VIII minus Sub-div. 5.0 to Sub-div. 

5.5 minus Sub-div. 7.5 to Sub-div. 7.9 minus persons in 
non-agricultural non-productive occupations (i.e. Sub- 
divisions 5.6. 5.7 and Division 8 and Division 9) 

X. Non-workers (i) All non-caming dependents ; 

(ii) Self-supporting persons whose principal occupa- 
tion was Class IV with no productive secondary 
occupation : 

(Hi) Self-supporting persons with non-productive, non- 
agricultural occupation.; included in Class XIII : 

(iv) Earning dependents whose own occupation 
(Secondary means of livelihood) was agricultural 
rent under Class IV, and 

(v) Earning dependents estimated at 455,792 whose 
secondary occupation was non-agricultural non- 
productive. 
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The expression used to describe agricultural 
classes has also changed from time to time. No 
distinction was made in earlier Censuses between 
those who lived on income from agricultural land 
and those who cultivated themselves. Definitions 
on ownership and tenancy were not kept uniform. 

In all Censuses, however, agricultural labourers 
have been shown as a separate category. In the 
Censuses of 1901 to 1921, they were denoted as 
farm servants and field labourers and in other 
Censuses they were denoted as agricultural 
labourers. Among non-agricullural classes most 
of the groups in earlier Censuses were of indus- 
trial deseription and in many cases where the des- 
cription was of occupational nature, it would be 
easy to allot them lo the appropriate industrial 
categories as many oceupations were associated 
exelusively with specific industries in India. For in* 
stance, firewood gathering would belong lo fores- 
try, fishermen to fishing, spinners, potters, basket 
makers, rice pounders, etc. lo the industrial cutc- 
gWy of manufacturing, brick layers to the cate- 
gory of construction, etc. There are also a few 
(»upational groups which can belong to more 
ilur^nc industrial group which would present 
glfiter difficulty for comparison. For instance, 
cashiers, accountants, carpenters, stenographers, 
mechanics and messengers can belong to any indus- 
trial category. A comparative statement of the 
groups in various Censuses from 1901 to 1951 which 
would correspond to the industrial categories of 
1961 is appended as an annexurc to the Chapter 
(Annexure 4). In 1951 under the I.C.E.C. scheme, 
all employers and all independx nt workers were 
classified with reference to the commodity pro- 
duced or service preformed by them individually. 

• Employees and all persons engaged in produc- 
tion, commerce and transport were classified with 
reference to their own activity and without refer- 
ence to the activity of the employer. All other 
employees like managerial and supervisory em- 
ployees, messengers and unskilled labourers were 
classified with reference to the commodity produced 
or service rendered by their employers. In 1961, 
establishment was the unit of classification 
and the basis of classification was the products 
made or service rendered by the establishment in 


which the individual was working. The self-em- 
ployed persons were grouped under the classified 
industry to which their activity relates. In the 
case of others, they were grouped under the in- 
dustry in which they were employed. It can 
thus be seen that there arc significant changes in 
the manner of classification and it is difficult lo 
achieve and obtain point to point correspondence 
and an absolutely reliable figure for comparison. 
But it provides scope for certain dimensional 
comparability from which a coherent picture of 
the long lime trend can be discerned. 

Increase in workers 

14. The basic question is whether there is any 
inflation in the number of workers in 1961 
Census. If so, is it due lo the concept of work 
and reference period adopted in the Census ? Can 
the quantum of inflation be changed? In Madras 
Slate, in 1961, the workers amounted lo 
15,351,621 in a population of 33,686,953. Out 
of this, 10,103,326 are males and 5,248,295 are 
females. The total workers in 1951 numbered 
8,755,064 persons. Thus the working force in 
1961 shows an absolute increase of 6,596,557 the 
increase among males amounting to 3,260,775 
and females amounting to 3,335,782. The increase 
among females is much more marked than males. 
Such a high percentage increase among females 
has resulted in increasing the sex ratio of female 
workers from 2S0 per thousand male workers in 
1951 to 519 in 1961. In terms of percentages, in 
1961, 45.6^;o ^>f the population of the State were 
workers. Among males 59.7% were workers and 
among females 31.3?o. In 1951, the workers 
accounted for 29.2% of the population, 45 8% 
among males and 12.7% among females. The 
participation rate over 1951 has gone up tc 
56.2% in respect of population, 30.4% in respect 
of males and 147,00% in respect of females. Onh 
in the three Southern States the female workinj 
population has increased by more than 100%, thi 
maximum being in Madras. The followiii] 
table gives the percentage increase in the numbe 
of workers, participation rate in 1961 and per 
centage increase or decrease in 1961 of participa 
lion rale o\er 1951 in dilTereni Stales, 
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Percentage increase in 

States 

1 

Andhra Pradesh 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay (Maharashtra 
& Gujarat) 

Kerala 

Madhya Pradesh 

Madras 

Mysore 

Orissa 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

Uttar Pradesh 

West Bengal 

Delhi 

Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 

Himachal Pradesh 
LMA Islands 
Manipur 
Tripura 

India 


workers in 


Tabu? Xll-3 

1961 ami participation uitc oj w orkers in 


1961 in India and States 


p ticipation Percentage increase or 

Percentage increase in decrease in participation 

working population of 1961 ,ate over 1951 


Persons 

over 1951 

Males 

Females 

Persons 

Males Females 

r“ 

Persons 

Males 

Females 

2 

3 

4 

s 


7 

8 

9 

10 

61.8 

36.9 

124.6 

51.87 

62.22 

41.32 

40.61 

18.63 

95.37 

33.6 

32.8 

35.2 

43.28 

54.10 

30.91 

1.76 

0.99 

3.10 

41.^ 

35.3 

57.5 

41 40 

55.60 

27.12 

18.42 

13.19 

31.27 

30.1 

26.8 

36.0 

1^.56 

55.85 

34.59 

4.26 

1.32 

9.43 

28.7 

26.6 

34.1 

33.31 

47.20 

19.71 

3.22 

1.16 

7.88 

31.5 

24.5 

43.1 

52.30 

60.21 

43.99 

6.04 

—0.31 

1^28 

75.5 

47.7 

175.3 

45.57 

59.74 

31.29 

56.17 

30.41 

i 

I4( 96 

62.2 

43.8 

114.4 

45.48 

58.38 

32.02 

33.45 

17.84 

T 10 

40.0 

30.4 

68.0 

43.66 

60.75 

26.58 

16.83 

7.71 

41.68 

15.8 

19.5 

2.2 

34.97 

52.92 

14.20 

— 9.68 

-4.75 

—19.00 

21.8 

24.2 

17.8 

47.55 

58.14 

35.89 

- 3.65 

2.43 

- 5.87 

9.3 

16.6 

—10.5 

39 12 

58.19 

18.14 

— 6.32 

—0.09 

—ii.n 

27.7 

81.2 

8.6 

33.16 

53.98 

9.43 

- 3.77 

-0.44 

-18.85 

35.1 

35.1 

35.1 

32.14 

52.26 

6.51 

—11.26 

—10.37 

—12.50 

69.6 

91.4 


49.09 

67.80 

18.75 

—17.42 

—6.81 

— 50.80 

23.3 

14.8 

35.6 

59.62 

63.11 

55.83 

8.74 

—5.31 

10.83 

9.7 

7.7 

12.1 

51.63 

51.W) 

51.6J* 

-4.12 

—7.06 

— 1.13 

20.1 

22.8 

18.2 

45.89 

47.31 

44.48 

-10.99 

—10.09 

— 12.01 

63.7 

77.9 

33.7 

38.29 

54.47 

20.91 

— 8.28 

0.93 

—26.03 

33.8 

29.0 

45.7 

42.98 

57.12 

27.96 

9.92 

5.37 

20.00 
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It is true that most of the States have recorded 
increase in participation rate in 1961. It is also 
true that the all India worker participation rate 
has also increased from 39.1 in 1951 to 42.9 in 
1961 in respect of persons, from 54.1 in 1951 to 
57.1 for males and 23.3 to 28.0 for females. This 
is a reversal of the declining trend in the partici- 
pation rate observed in the past decades of this 


century. Out the Southern States of Madras. 
Andhra Pradesh and Mysore have recorded an 
abnormal increase. This can be clearly seen 
from the following Table in which percentage in- 
crease in working population in 1961 over 1951 
in different States have been arranged in the 
descending order of proportions. 


Tabll XII — 4 

Percentage increase in working population in 1961 over 1951 
Persons Males Females 

, A ^ ^ ^ ^ A ^ 

States Precentage States Percentage States Percentage 


I 

increase 

2 

Madras 

(75.5) 

M;^orc 

(62.2) 

Aijlhra Pradesh 

(61.8) 

Bi»r^ 

(41.9) 

Orissa 

(40.0) 

Assam 

(33.6) 

Madhya Pradesh 

(31.5) 

Bombay 

(Maharashtra & 
Gujarat) 

(30.1) 

Kerala 

(28.7) 

West Bengal 

(27.7) 

Rajasthan 

(21.8) 

Punjab 

(15.8) 

Uttar Pradesh 

( 9.3) 


increase 


3 4 

West Bengal (81.2) 

Madras (47.7) 

Mysore (43.8) 

Andhra Pradesh (3b.9) 

Bihar (35.3) 

Assam (32.8) 

Orissa (30.4) 

Bombay (26.8) 

(Maharashtra & 

Gujarat) 

Kerala (26.6) 

Madhya Pradesh (24.5) 

Rajasthan (24.2) 

Punjab (19.5) 

Uttar Pradesh (16.6) 


increase 


5 6 

Madras (175,3) 

Andhra Pradesh ( 124.6 ) 

Mysore ( 114.4) 

Orissa ( 68.0 ) 

Bihar ( 57.5 ) 

Madhya Pradesh ( 43.1 ) 

Bombay ( 36.0 ) 

(Maharashtra & 

Gujarat) 

Assam ( 35.2 ) 

Keiala ( 34.1 ) 

Rajasthan ( 17.8) 

Uttar Pradesh ( 10.5) 

West Bengal ( 8.6 ) 

Punjab ( 2.2 ) 
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taking thn increaK in number of «otke» ta toai. 
as 100 and distributing it among e 


The abuonnel increase in Sonthem States 

15. The following table is worked out by 

Table XII - 5 

Distribution of increase in workers in India among difft-'^f*! 
(In terms of percentage) 


sutc 

1 


Persons 
% of 
increase 


Andhra Pradesh 
Assam 
Bihar 
Bombay 
Kerala 

Madhya Pradefsh 
Madras 
Mysore 
Orissa 
Punjab 
Rajasthan 
Uttar Pradesh 
Wes: Bengal 
All India 

The abnormal mcreasc found in the Southern 
States cannot be explained in terms of economic 
development. It can only be explained on the 
basis of the change in concept which occurred m 
1961 and its practical application ■» 

Actually, the participation rates of 1961 

Table XII — 6 


14.58 

I. 1.51 

12.96 

II. 61 
8.41 
8.30 
5.14 
5.02 
4.48 
3.51 
2.64 
2.57 
1.99 

100.00 


Males 

of 

increase 

3 

12.26 

11.30 

10.90 

10.69 

10.17 

7.98 

7.15 
6.57 

4.15 
4.00 

3.15 
2.82 
2.77 

100.00 


Females 
% of 
increase 

4 

21.54 

17.62 

14.06 

12.09 

11.04 

10.40 

4.98 

2.74 

2.35 

2.26 

0.64 

0.15 

3.94 

100.00 


comparable with those of 1911 and 1921 when 
the concept ot work was almost similar to that of 
1961. The fol. /wing table presents the partici- 
pation rate for all India excluding Madras, Andhra 
and Mysore combined and for Madras State sepa- 
rately for the decades of this century. 


(All India participation rate during the decades compared with that of Southern States) 


Year 

All India ratio of 
workers to total 
population 

Ratio of workers 
to total population 
for India excluding 
Madras, Mysore & 
Andhra 

Madras State ratio 
of workers to total 
population 

Ratio of workers 
to total population 
(Andhra, Madras & 
Mysore combined) 

— — — “-—A 


> 

1 

1 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1911 

1921 

1931 

1951 

1 c\^\ 

61.9 

60.5 

58.3 

54.1 

«7.1 

33.7 

32.7 

27.6 

23.3 

28.0 

62.6 

62.0 

58.9 

55.6 

56.2 

33.0 

32.9 

27.7 

25.3 

25.7 

56.9 

56.6 

45.8 

29.7 

28.9 

22.5 

12.7 

31.3 

59.5 

55.7 

56.4 

49.0 

60.6 

35.9 

31.9 

31.8 

17,0 

36.3 
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The above table shows a gradual declining 
trend in all India rates in 19S1 and a reversal of 
this trend in 1961. Both the decline and reversal 
are slightly more in the case of females. The 
rates for India excluding the three Southern 
States of Madras, Andhra and Mysore present 
the same picture as that of All India. The rates 
for the three Southern States as a whole and for 
Madras State separately also show a declining 
trend upto 1951 and a reversal of this trend in 
1961. But the significant difference lies in that 
a very steep decline is noticed in 1951 particularly 
in case of females (31.8 in 1931 to 17.0 in 1951 
for the three Southern States as a whole and 
22.5 to 12.7 for Madras) and a very steep rise is 
noticed in 1961 both in case of males and females, 
very much so in the case of females (17.0 in 1951 
to 36.3 in 1961 for the three Southern States and 
12.7 to 31.3 for Madras). The obvious conclusion 
is that the rates of 1961 have an clement of 
inflation consequent on the definition of worker 


in 1961. The increase is marked among females. 
It has brought in a large number of female 
workers whose contribution to supporting the 
family has been treated as negligible during 1951 
Census. Large participation of females in 
industries like household industry and cultivation 
has also given such a high participation rate. 
The agricultural sector, particularly the cultivators, 
account for the major portion of the increase in 
the rates, particularly among female workers. 
Among female workers, agricultural operations 
have accounted for more than 70% of the total 
increase. 

Increase among Cultivators and Agricultural 

Labourers from 1951 to 1961 

16. the following table presents the percentage 
increase or decrease of cultivators and agricul- 
tural labourers and of population in 1961 
over that of 1951. 


I 




Percentage 


State 


I 

Andbra Pradesh 


Assam 


Bihar 


Tabm. XII — 7 

increase of Population. Cultivators and Agricultural lahnirers in 1961 



Population 

Cultivators 

(1) 

Agricultural 

labourer^ 

(ID 

Cultivators and 
Agricultural 
Labourers 



(1 & ID 


2 

3 

4 

5 

p 

15.11 

84.92 

.l«.o2 

62.35 

M 

15.36 

36.63 

23 77 

31.90 

F 

14.85 

341.02 . 

54.39 

127.77 

I* 

31.28 

40.85 

4S.I3 

41.22 

M 

31.50 

32.30 

98.71 

35 35 

F 

31.03 

60.91 

-37.68 

54.75 

P 

19.78 

27.18 

36.44 

29.81 

M 

19.55 

19.84 

20.09 

19.91 

F 

20.01 

45.08 

68.45 

52.47 

P 

24.70 

60.09 

0.17 

35.53 

M 

25.14 

34.74 

14.36 

28.56 

F 

24.23 

113.40 

-10.29 

44.91 


Bombay 
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Table XII — 7 (Contd.) 


Percentage 

increase of Population^ 

Cultivators and Agricultural labours 

rs in 1961 

State 

Population 

Cultivators 

(I) 

Agricultural 

labourers 

(ID 

Cultivators and 
Agricultural 
labourers 
(1 AID 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

Kerala 

P 

24.76 

16.38 

-12.23 

1.38 


M 

25.14 

13.25 

-27.18 

5.74 


F 

24.39 

28.06 

13.84 

18.74 

Madhya Pradesh 

P 

24.02 

81.42 

-34.97 

31.91 


M 

24.93 

37.03 

•19.92 

20.67 


F 

23.09 

201M 

45.13 

48.55 

Madras 

P 

12.38 

94.54 

45.05 

76.22 


M 

13.26 

50.89 

19.25 

41.34 


F 

11.52 

.331.63 

87.40 

187.90 

Mysore 

P 

21.57 

80.35 

31.28 

65.92 


M 

22.04 

46.95 

24.72 

42.11 


F 

21.09 

208.09 

38.67 

125.75 

Orissa 

P 

19.82 

53.30 

29.06 

Ab.9p 


M 

21.09 

34.64 

21.87 

31.85 


F 

18.58 

146.47 

t2.65 

102.40 

Punjab 

P 

25.86 

18.45 

-22.58 

11.38 


M 

25.50 

13.78 

2.31 

12.03 


F 

26.27 

34.91 

-73.60 

9.33 

Rajasthan 

P 

26,28 

36.46 

-33.96 

29.18 


M 

27.30 

31.70 

-5.74 

29.04 


F 

25.18 

44.14 

53.56 

29.38 

Uttar Pradesh 

P 

16.66 

2.69 

61.61 

8.65 


M 

16.72 

10.95 

63.25 

15.56 


F 

16.59 

-18.37 

58.95 

-8.14 

West BsogJ 

P 

32.79 

38.55 

27.58 

35.24 


M 

31.85 

40.05 

28.53 

36.73 


b 

33.88 

29.08 

23.53 

27.00 

All India 

P 

21.69 

40.86 

14.21 

33.39 


M 

22.02 

27.52 

16.56 

25.13 


F 

21.34 

78.20 

11.47 

51.00 
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The three Southern States have recorded an 
abnormal rise among cultivators, particularly 
among females. Female cultivators are mainly 
unpaid family workers. As agriculture accounts 
for the major increase, it can be stated that the 
factor that has led to this increase is also the 


cause for increase in overall participation rate. 
When the participation rates for rural and urban 
areas in 1961 are examined separately, it reveals 
that the rates in rural areas have got exaggerated 
and this again shows that family worker is the 
cause for this. 


Table XII — 8 

Percentage Distribution of Population among Workers in each industrial category for 

Total! Rural! Urban 


I 


Workers Cultivator 



P 

M 

f 

P 

M 

*■ 

P 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

T 

45.6 

59.7 

M.3 

19.2 

25.0 

13.3 

8.4 

R 

49.6 

62.2 

37.1 

25.3 

33.0 

17.6 

10,8 

♦ u 

34.4 

53.2 

14.9 

2.3 

3.4 

1.2 

1.7 


Agricultural 

labourer 


Mining 



Household 

Industry 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

K 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

8.5 

8.2 

1.3 

2.0 

0.6 

3.6 

4.0 

3.1 

11.0 

10.6 

1.3 

1.9 

0.6 

3.4 

3.8 

2.9 

1.8 

1.6 

1.4 

2.0 

0.8 

4.2 

4.5 

3.9 


Manufacturing other 

than Household Construction Trade & Commerce Transport Other Services 



P 

Industry 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 


17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

T 

2.5 

4.4 

0.6 

0.6 

1.0 

0.2 

2.2 

R 

1.1 

1.9 

0.3 

0.4 

0.7 

0.1 

1.1 

13 

6.4 

11.3 

1.3 

1.2 

2.0 

0.3 

5.3 


Among the total female workers engaged in 
non-household industry, trade, business and 
profession or service, 3% arc family workers. 
In household industry, nearly 85% are family 
workers. It therefore follows that the revised 
definition of work has led to a high increase of 


M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

3.9 

0.6 

0.8 

1.5 

N 

7.0 

9.3 

4.6 

1.8 

0.5 

0.2 

0.4 

N 

6.0 

7.5 

4.6 

9.5 

0.9 

2.3 

4.3 

0.1 

9.6 

14.3 

4.8 


family workers especially in household industry 
because a housewife who will assist her husband 
for more than an hour a day has been deemed to 
be a worker in 1961 Census. Her participation 
does not actually affect either the income or the 
output of the household industry. The same 
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trend will to a limited extent be found among 
males also. A shift from gainful occupation to 
that of productive work has perhaps resulted in 
the inclusion of family workers who arc doing 
work without wages. This contention is suppor- 
ted by the close similarity in the participation rate 
of women in 1921 when the definition of a worker 
was similar to the present one. 31.2% of the 
female population were workers in 1921. The 
children and women who did any work to aug- 
ment the family income were also treated as 
workers. Similar is the position in 1961 when the 
term worker includes any person doing work 
without reference to the age provided that work 
is of more than an hour’s duration. To my mind, 
the definition in 1961 is more clastic than in 1921 
because in 1921 a specific addition to the income 
of the family was needed to justify the inclusion 
of such persons as workers. The inter-ministry 
working group set up in 1 962 by the Registrar 
General has come to the conclusion that the 
concept of 1961 Census basically refers to the 
same concept as that of 1951, the main difference 
being the way in which the questions were actually 
formulated. This view is not. however, supported 
by the figures of Madras State. 

Female participation rates of selected States 
in 1951 and 1961 

1 7. The female participation rates of certain 
States in 1951 and 1961 are reproduced below: 


State 

1951 

1961 

Andhra Pradesh 

21.13 

41.32 

Assam 

29.98 

39.91 

Bihar 

20.66 

27.12 

Gujarat 

31.60 

27.89 

38.10* 

Kerala 

18.28 

19.71 

Mysore 

18.08 

32.02 

Rajasthan 

38.24 

35.89 

Uttar Pradesh 

23.63 

18.14 

West Bengal 

11.63 

9.43 


* Maharashtra State. 


The participation rate has shown some 
variation which is more pronounced in Madras 
and other Southern States. One of the reasons 


for this variation in participation rate can be the 
prevalence of large number of household indus- 
tries in the Southern States of Madras, Andhra 
Pradesh and Mysore than in other parts of the 
country. It is not possible to work out separately 
the amount of increase in household industry 
since the number of workers in household industry 
cannot be estimated from 1951 Census. But 
substantial portion of the increase can be attribut- 
ed to those engaged in household industry. The 
total workers in household industry in 1961 is 1^ 
times more than the workers in manufacturing 
and female workers in household industry in 1961 
and even five times more than those engaged in 
manufacturing. I have given below a statement 
indicating the participation rate of women in 
household industry. 


State 

Household industry 

Assam 

4.55 

Andhra Pradesh 

3.74 

Kerala 

3.51 } 

Jammu & Kashmir 

3.16 \ 

Madras 

3.13 ♦ / 

Orissa 

2.79 ' 

Mysore 

2.22 

Gujarat 

2.12 

R.ajasthan 

2.09 

Madhya Pradesh 

1.97 

Bihar 

1.96 

Maharashtra 

1.42 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.37 

Punjab 

1.28 

West Bengal 

1.15 


Unpaid Family Worker 

18. The role of unpaid worker has made compari- 
son difficult between the figures of 1951 and 1961. 
The unpaid family worker is basically a worker. 
All international bodies have accepted this. It is, 
however, difficult to say what ‘economically active 
work’ is. In a subsistence economy like ours, the 
contribution by unpaid family workers to work is 
quite significant, but cannot be quantitatively 
defined. Even petty activities like making cowdun^ 
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cake or collecting grass or fuel, and looking after 
cattle during leisure would be treated as work 
under the criterion adopted in 1961 Census. But 
particularly women in rural areas render more 
assistance in agriculture or household industry 
which is the main economically productive work 
in rural areas. It is only in the urban areas and 
that too among the middle class and higher strata 
housewives have the luxury of leisure and are free 
from participation in any economically productive 
work. The rural population form more than 80% 
of the population. The high proportion of family 
workers in rural areas brings into clear light the 
fact that females in rural areas toil and labour 
equally as hard as men, if not more. It may, 
therefore, not be proper to omit unpaid worker 
from the economically active population. The 
U. N. standard of a minimum regular work 
is one third of the usual working time per 
day which is normally about 3 hours assuming 
that 8 hours constitute the usual working time. 
H^ce, from the standpoint of international stan- 
dans, it may be felt that there has been over- 
enmeration in 1961. It can, however, be argued 
tm <lkphasis has been laid on regularity and a 
mi^mum of one hour of regular work is in effect 
a regular and substantial participation in the pro- 
duction of goods and services. It has been 
suggested that the adoption of the reference period 
in place of usual status might be a factor for 
increased participation rate in 1961. This may 
not have given rise to any significant addition even 
in the case of seasonal workers as a person engag- 
ed in agricultural activities over the greater 
part of the season would be covered under 
“usual status** also and one engaged over a 
' greater part of the agricultural year would 
also naturally be recorded under the reference 
period. 

Other rensons for increase In workers 

19. Some feel the inclusion of the element of 
suyrvision and direction of work on par with 
actual work would have contributed to inflation 
of figures. This is not a new approach. Even in 
1951 the man who takes the responsibility for the 
direction of the process of cultivation was treated 
as a cultivator. In U.S.A, in Censuses upto 1930 
they traditionally obtained the count of gainful 
workers based on usual status, From 1940 the 


labour force approach based on reference period 
was adopted. But despite the difference in concept 
the participation rates in U.S.A. remained almost 
constant during the decades. The following state- 
ment shows this. 

Labour participation rate in U. S. A. 

1910 to 1950 

Years Participation Rate 

1910 39.4 

1920 39.4 

1930 39.8 

1940 40.1 

1950 39.7 

But what is true in a highly developed country 
need not apply to a backward economy like ours. 
At this stage, it may be relevant to examine 
whether any group of non-working population is 
likely to be included as workers. It is possible 
that a full time student attending school and 
housewife in rural areas who would have rendered 
minor help in economically productive work 
would be treated as worker. Such cases, it is 
hoped, would be few. Instances of male workers 
who ought to have been included under workers 
but wrongly included as non-workers have been 
recorded. In Madras State, 42,646 males have 
been recorded under the group of household duty 
which is one of the 8 categories of non-workers. 
The figures thus recorded in rural areas are more 
than 3 times than those in urban areas. Most of 
the males recorded under this group in rural areas 
arc of the age group 0-14, and they may be child- 
ren who neither attend school nor assist their 
parents in field work and they have to be treated 
only as non-workers. But in urban areas, the 
figures recorded are almost equal in all age groups. 
In this State, it is customary to call the hired 
male worker attached to the household who helps 
in work at home and at field as ‘Pannaial’ in rural 
areas and in urban areas they are known as 'Veetu 
Vclaiyal’ and their work as *Veetu Velai.’ It 
is probable that such persons who should have 
been treated as workers might have been included 
as non-workers. In the definition of household 
duties no sex has been mentioned, It only states 
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that any person engaged in unpaid household 
work should be recorded under this group. 

The participation rates of India and Madras 
agree in general with the participation rates 
observed for agricultural countries. 

AveragL' crudj activity rates in countries classi- 
fied according to degree of Industrialisation 

{Percentage of economically active among popu- 
lation of all ages of each sex) 

Degree of Industrialization Both Males Females 

sexes 

1. Industrialized countries 42.9 62.2 24.3 

(21 countries having 

less than 35 per cent of 
active males engaged in 
agriculture and related 
activities) 

2. Semi-industrialized 39.5 57.8 21.2 

countries (30 countries 

having 35 to 59 per cent 
of active males engaged 
in agriculture and rela- 
ted activities) 

3. Agricultural countries 40.3 55.2 25.4 

(21 countries having 60 

per cent or more of 
active females engaged 
in agriculture and rela- 
ted activities) 

The U. N. Handbook of Population Census 
Method has also indicated that it is much more 
difficult to measure female participation rate for 
various reasons. In conclusion, it may be said 
that increase in participation rate is mainly 
conceptual in the sense that family work has 
been included. Though there appears to be an 
element of over-enumeration in 1961. it should be 
understood that the role of the family worker is 
significant and omitting to consider them as eco- 
nomically active will be unrealistic. In short. 1961 
Census has made many changes, innovations and 
departures from the conventional path in the field 
of economic data and has achieved refinement in 
concepts and sharpness of tools of measurement 
but has brought forth new problems of compar- 
ability. Let me hope that in 1971 Census no 
abrupt departure from the current approach will 
be made so that some sort of comparability can 
be maintained. 
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Occupational classes and orders adopted daring 
decades 

20. The following table will give the number of 
occupational classes and orders adopted from 
1881 to 1961. 

Tabie XII — 9 

Occupational classes, orders, etc., adopted in 
Censu.ses from ItSHI to 1961 


Year 

Classes 


Orders 

Sub-orders 

Groups 

1881 

6 


18 

81 

459 

1891 

7 


24 

77 

465 

1901 

8 


24 

79 

520 


Sub-class 



1911 

4 

12 

55 


169 

1921 

4 

12 

56 

... 

191 

1931 

4 

12 

55 

... 

195 




Division 

Sub-division 


1951* 

8 


10 

88 

217 


Division 


Groups 

Families 


1961 

11 


75 

331 



Note : * 19S1 classification is more an indu^ iai 

classification than occupational. 

Out of 8 livel'hood classes only 4 cla' js 
(rion-agricultural) were further subdiv icd 
into divisions, sub-divisioos and group.\ 

As indicated earlier, the classification adopted 
in 1961 has dr- parted completely from those in 
earlier Censuses. It is based on the scheme 
known as the Indian Standard Industrial Classifi- 
cation. Il is closely related to the International 
Standard Industrial Classification. According to 
this system, there are nine Divisions, each Division 
divided into a number of Major Groups not ex- 
ceeding 10 which in total number 45. Each 
Major Group is again sub-divided into Minor 
Groups not exceeding 10 which totals to 343. 
Three digit code numbers, the first representing 
the Division, the second the Major Group 
and the third *he Minor Group have been devised 
and each industry has thus been codified. The 
code system known as the Digit system is closely 
related to international u.sagc as recommended 
by the International Labour vlrganisation. As 
already mentioned, the main unit of classifica- 
tion for tabulation itself has been based on the 
National Classification of Occupation with a code 
structure which classifies various occupations into 
occupational Divisions, Groups and Families. The 
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classification has been made taking the basic task 
involved in each occupation into consideration. 
In this three digit code system, the Division is 
represented by the first digit of the code number, 
the occupational Group by the second digit and 
the occupational Family by the third digit. There 
are 1 1 occupational Divisions, 75 occupational 
Groups and 331 occupational Families. This 
system based on the International Standard 


Classification of Occupations modified to suit 
Indian conditions was approved in 1958 by a 
working group represented by the major users of 
occupational data in India. Thus the present 
classification is quite different from what has been 
followed in the past in presenting the occupational 
data. A statement showing the names of occu- 
pational Classes and Divisions in Censuses from 
1881 to 1961 is presented below. 


Taulk XII — 10 

Occupational Classes and Divisions in Censuses from 1881 to 1961 


Classes 1881 

A Professionals 
B Domestic 
C Commercial 
D Agriculturists 

j 

ML Industrials or Artisans 

V 

F Indefinite and non-pro- 
ductive 


Classes 1911 

A Production of raw mate- 
rials 


Classes 1891 

A Government 

B Pasture and Agriculture 

C Personal Services 

1) Preparation and supply of 
material substances 

£ Commerce and the transport 
of persons, goods, and messa- 
ges, and the storage of goods 

F Professions - Learned, Artistic 
and Minor 

G Indefinite occupations and 
Means of subsistence indepen- 
dent of occupation 


Classes 1921 

A Production of raw materials 


Classes 1901 

A Government 

B Pasture and Agriculture 

C Personal Services 

D Preparation and supply of 
Material substances 

£ Commerce, Transport and 
Storage 

F Professions 


G Unskilled labourer, not agri- 
cultural 

H Means of subsistence indepen- 
dent of occupation 

Classes 1931 

A Production of raw materials 


B Preparation and supply 

of material substances 

C Public Administration 

and liberal arts 

O Miscellaneous 


Preparation and supply of 
material substances 

r Public Administration and 
liberal arts 

) Miscellaneous 


1 Preparation and supply of 
material substances 

" Public Administration and 
liberal arts 

) Miscellaneous 
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Table XII — 10 (Contd.) 

Occupational Classes and Divisions in Censuses front 1881 to 1961 
DivisioBS 1951 Divisions 1961 

0 Primary Industries not elsewhere specified 0 Professional, Technical and related wor- 

kers 

1 Mining and Quarrying 1 Administrative. Executive and Managerial 

workers 

2 Processing and manufacture — Food- 2 Clerical and related workers 

stuffs, textiles, leather and products 

thereof 

3 Processing and manufacture — Metals, 3 Sales workers 

chemicals and products thereof 

4 Processing and manufacture not elsewhere 4 Farmers. Fishermen, Hunters, Loggers and 

specified related workers 

5 Construction and utilities 5 Miners. Quarrymen and related workers 

6 Commerce 6 Workers in Transport and Communica- 

tion occupations 

7 Transport, Storage and Communications 7-8 Craftsmen. Production Process work^.rs, 

and Labourers not elsewhere clasvAecW 

‘ *I 

8 Health, Education and Public Administra- 9 Service, Sport and Recreation workers, 

tion 

9 Services not elsewhere specified 10 Worker., not classifiable by occupation 


Status of worker 

21. For an appropriate analysis of the 
economically active population, it is necessary not 
only to distinguish the industry and occupation 
but also the status of worker. By status of 
worker, it is meant the class of worker, i.e., 
whether he is an employer or employee or own 
account worker or family worker. The U. N. 
has also recommended status classification as one 
of the basic classifications to be done in the 
Censuses of the countries. 

In the Censuses upto 1941, no question was put 
regarding the status or class of worker. In I9S1, 
a question on the economic status of an indivi- 
dual was asked and in that the enumerator was 
asked to denote whether a self-supporting person 
earned his principal means of livelihood as an 


employer or as an employee. Upto 1921 the 
‘actual workers’ conceptually comprised of 
employers, employees, single workers and family 
workers but they were not tabulated separately. 
In 1931, unpaid family workers were enumerated 
separately.^s working dependents. In 1941 Census, 
a question was asked as to whether the Person 
employed paid assistants or members of the house- 
hold and if so, to indicate the number employed. 
In 1951, only self-supporting persons were classi- 
fied according to their status as employers, 
employees and independent workers. In 1961 
Census, in the case of cultivators (Q. 8) status as 
employer, employee, single worker or family 
worker was not asked in Individual Slip. But in 
household schedule a question was asked about 
head of household, family worker and hired 
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worker in cultivation. In the case of agricultural 
labour (Q.9) no status was asked. The assump- 
tion was that all would be employees. In the 
case of household industry (Q.IO) it was asked 
whether the person is an employee or not, the 
implication being that if a person was not an em- 
ployee, his further classification in this section into 
single worker or family worker would be un- 
necessary. The further implication was that within 
the household, so far as a household industry was 
concerned, there was no question of anyone being 
earmarked as an employer because the industry 
belonged to the household and not to any par- 
ticular person in the household. In the household 
schedule, however, the head of the household, 
the family worker and the hired worker has been 
severally spelt out. The status of employee or 
family worker in Q.IO could naturally be either 
in it as principal or secondary work* 

In the case of non-household industry, (Q*ll) 
a person could be cither employer, employee, 
single worker or family worker and this could be 
his status in either his principal or secondary 
>Brk. The employer is a person who has to 
»pIoy other persons in order to perform the 
wr^ entered in Q.l I (a). 1'hat is to say, such a 
drson is not only responsible for his own per- 
sOTal work but also for giving work to others in 
the business mentioned in Q.l 1(a). But a per- 
son who employs domestic servants for household 
duties or has subordinates under him in an office 
where he is employed by others is not an employer 
even if he has the power to employ another per- 
son in his office on behalf of his own employer or 
employers. 

(ii) An Employee is a person who usually 
works under some other person for salary or 
wages in cash or kind. There may be persons 
who are employed as Managers, Superintendents, 
Agents, etc., and in that capacity employ or 
control other workers on behalf of their own 
employers. Such persons are only employees, 
as explained above, and should not be regarded 
as employers. 

(iii) A Single Worker for the purpose of 
Q.ll (c) is a person who works by himself but 
not as Head of Household in a Household 
Industry. He is not employed by any one else 
and in his turn does not employ anybody else, not 
even members of his household except casually. 


^1 

This definition of a Single Worker will include a 
person who works in joint partnership with one 
or several persons hiring no employees, and also 
a member of a producers’ co-operative. Each one 
of the partners or members of such producers’ 
co-operatives should be recorded as ‘Single 
Worker’. U. N. recommends a separate group 
for members of producers’ co-operatives. 

(iv) A Family Worker is a member who 
works, without receiving wages in cash or kind, 
in an industry, business or trade conducted 
mainly by members of the family and ordinarily 
does at least one hour of work every day during 
the working season. For the purpose of the 
entire Q. 11, such an industry should be on a 
scale larger than what has been covered in House- 
hold Industry in Q. 10 whether run at home or 
away from home in town or village and should 
ordinarily be in the nature of a recognised part- 
nership, Joint stock company or registered 
factory. For the purpose of this definition mem- 
bers of a family may be drawn from beyond the 
limits of the household by ties of blood or mar- 
riage. The family worker may not be entitled to 
a share of the profits in the work of the business 
carried on either by the person or head of the 
household or other relative. 

Members of the household who help solely in 
household duties should not be treated as family 
workers. 

Secondary Occupation 

22. In the Censuses of 1881 and 1891 no 
secondary occupation was recorded. Occupation 
from which income was chiefly derived was con- 
sidered as the chief occupation. In the case of 
persons who combined agriculture with any other 
profession the other professions were recorded. 
Upto 1931, the same procedure was adopted. In 
1941, various means of livelihood in the order in 
which they contributed to the livelihood of a person 
were recorded against the question ‘Means of liveli- 
hood’. In 1951, the term ‘Subsidiary occupation’ 
was changed into ‘Secondary means of livelihood’. 
In the case of persons having subsidiary means of 
livelihood particulars us to whether the subsidiary 
work was exercised throughout the year and if 
not, the portion of the year in which the sub- 
sidiary means of livelihood was exercised was also 
recorded. H«?wevcr, the change made in 1951 in 
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the term involved no change in concept, in 
1961, the concept of principal work changed with 
emphasis on work. The work on which a person 
spent most of his working time was considered us 
the principal work irrespective of the income 
derived from it. Specific columns in the individual 
slip for recording cultivators, agricultural labou- 
rers, persons working in household industry and 
other workers engaged in sectors other than those 
mentioned above were provided. If two entries 
were found in the answers to these questions, the 
enumerator found out the principal work and 
marked the question against which the principal 
work had been recorded with a ring around the 
question number. In the case of more than two 
entries, the other work next in importance was 
ascertained and marked with a tick mark on the 
right hand side of the proper question number. 
The importance of subsidiary work among other 
subsidiary work was decided on the basis of the 
time spent in that work. It was not the original 
intention of Census authorities that the principal 
work should be distinguished from subsidiary 
work. The position of principal and subsidiary 
work as a cross tabulation of all four types 
of work would indicate the extent of tradition- 
alism, modernisation and specialisation. It would 
also indicate the inadequacy of work in primary 
employment. Moreover, the categories of workers 
are not mutually exhaustive. It is likely that the 
person may be having work in more than one 
industrial category of work with the result that the 
preparation of tables on the basis of only one 
productive work will give a somewhat unreal 
picture. Only Table B-VII provides the data 
on secondary occupation. The other Tables 
have been prepared on the basis of principal 
work. 

Difficulties encountered in collecting the data 
23. Before analysing the data, the difficulties en- 
countered in collecting the data can be discussed. 
It was easier to understand the concept of worker 
in 1961. Only consideration was whether he did 
any work. No test was applied as to whether he 
was self-sufficient, whether his income was ade- 
quate to support him and whether he was the 
principal earning member of the family. The 
consideration that credit for the maintenance of 
the family should be given to the head of the 


household whatever bis income be is a relative 
consideration among Indians. The error caused 
by this has been eliminated. In any seasonal 
occupation like agriculture and household 
industry a person to be considered as a worker 
had to work for more than an hour. It 
may appear a simple process to do so. But 
enumeration has been rendered difficult by the 
originality of the definition adopted for house- 
hold industry and household cultivation. These 
two concepts are a little difficult to follow. In 
household cultivation, persons doing cultivation 
at some distance were excluded without specifying 
what that distance was. The concept of house- 
hold cultivation would vary from place to place. 
In household industry, an artificial distinction 
was made between the rural and urban areas. 
Again, a certain part of the household industry 
could be conducted at home and certain other 
parts outside. In some of the industries practised 
in the State, it was difficult for an enumerator to 
determine whether a particular industry has to be 
treated as a household industry or not. To give 
one instance, handloom can be a household indus- 
try depending on the importance given to tH; 
particular operation, whether it was for spiqjjin^ 
or twisting. The concept will therefore depenlfi 
to some extent on the approach made by ca-i n 
enumerator. The household industry was condi- 
tioned by three basic factors; (1) participation of 
all members of 4hc household (2) location (3) 
production, servicing or manufacturing. Some- 
times they will be mutually contradictory. It can 
quite happen that an industry in which members 
of the household participate will be located outside 
the household and will cease to qualify as a house- 
hold industry. Some confusion existed among the 
enumerators between manufacturing, servicing and 
production. There was a tendency to include 
Tddlies’ making as manufacture. Sometimes they 
thought that any production in a household would 
constitute an household industry. Some of these 
entries were actually eliminated in the Tabulation 
Offices. Though it would be true to say that the 
basic concept of the division of population into 
worker and non-worker is sound, in its practical 
application to household industry and household 
cultivation, considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in putting across the concept to the enume- 
rators and to the general population. 
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Part — B — Sectoral Classification of Workers 


Distribution of population In Industrial Categories 
in India and States 

24. Table 11 presents the distribution of per- 
sons in India and in each State by indus- 
trial categories. 29.9';,, of the population arc 
workers in agricultural sector. Among other 
categories, the maximum proportion is found in 
other services (4.5%)- Household industry, 
manufacturing other than household industry, 
trade and commerce and mining are the other 
categories each of which account for 1 to 3% of 
the population. The proportion in construction 
(0.5%) and transport (0.7%) is insignificant. This 
is the pattern not only for the Country, but for 
all States except Kerala. In Kerala, other 
services account for the highest proportion (8.4;:.) 
and the other categories in the order are cultiva- 


tion, agricultural labourer, manufacturing, house- 
hold industry, mining) trade and commerce and 
construction. The proportion in each of the 
category of workers exceeds that of the corres- 
ponding All India proportion. Among the States, 
in the category of cultivators, the proportion to 
population is highest in Rajasthan (35%), in the 
category of agricultural labourers highest 
in Andhra (14.8%), in mining and quarry- 
ing the highest is in Assam (4.4%), in the 
category of household industry in Andhra 
(5.1%), in manufacturing in West Bengal (3.8%), 
in construction in Mysore (0.8%), in transport in 
West Bengal (1.1%) and Maharashtra (1.1%) 
and in other services in Kerala (8.4"o). There is 
considerable variation in the participation rate 
of men and women. 


Table XII — II 

Di.strihiition of l,0()0 persons in India and each Stale among the nine industrial categories 

of IVorkers and Non-workers 

Workers 

Industrial Category Non- 


State/Tcrritory 

Total 

1 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

IX 

workers 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

India 

1,000 

227 

72 

12 

27 

18 

5 

17 

7 

45 

570 

Andhra Pradesh 

1,000 

208 

148 

16 

51 

n 

6 

22 

7 

48 

481 

Assam 

1. 000 

280 

16 

44 

24 

0 

3 

15 

6 

36 

567 

Bihar 

1,000 

223 

95 

14 

23 

9 

2 

n 

5 

32 

586 

Gujarat 

1,000 

219 

61 

5 

27 

26 

4 

20 

8 

41 

589 

Jammu and Kashmir 

1,000 

324 

5 

7 

27 

9 

3 

9 

4 

40 

572 

Kerala 

1,000 

70 

58 

29 

29 

31 

4 

19 

9 

84 

667 

Madhya Pradesh 

1,000 

328 

87 

15 

26 

10 

5 

13 

5 

34 

477 

Madras 

1,000 

192 

84 

13 

36 

25 

6 

22 

8 

70 

544 
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Table XII - 11 (Contd.) 

Distribution of I ^000 persons in India and each State among the nine industrial categories 

of Workers and Non-workers 

Workers 

Industrial Category Non- 

^Workers 


State/Terrritory 

Total 

I 

11 

Hi 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

vni 

IX 

X 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Maharashtra 

1,000 

221 

114 

10 

21 

33 

6 

22 

11 

41 

521 

Mysore 

1,000 

246 

75 

14 

30 

18 

8 

17 

4 

43 

545 

Orissa 

1.000 

248 

74 

8 

30 

5 

2 

8 

3 

59 

563 

Punjab 

1,000 

197 

27 

3 

27 

17 

7 

19 

7 

46 

650 

Rajashtan 

1,000 

350 

20 

8 

30 

9 

5 

14 

6 

34 

524 

Uttar Pradesh 

1,000 

250 

44 

2 

25 

11 

3 

14 

5 

37 

60| 

West Bengal 

1,000 

128 

51 

17 

14 

38 

4 

25 

11 

44 


Andaman & Nicobar 
Islands 

1,000 

102 

5 

115 

73 

19 

86 

17 

6 

68 

50? 

Delhi 

1,000 

21 

3 

3 

6 

64 

13 

55 

19 

137 

679 

Himachal Pradesh 

1,000 

496 

9 

7 

33 

5 

10 

5 

2 

29 

404 

Laccadive, Minicoy 
Amindivi Islands 

1,000 

6 

... 

24 

427 

15 

10 

5 

6 

23 

484 

Manipur 

1,000 

300 

3 

1 

102 

1 

3 

15 

4 

30 

S4I 

Tripura 

1,000 

246 

29 

11 

22 

9 

4 

16 

4 

42 

617 

Dadra, Nagar & Havel i 

1,000 

445 

85 

34 

11 

2 

5 

4 

2 

12 

400 

Goa, Daman St Diu 

1,000 

177 

63 

50 

... 

30 

6 

22 

26 

38 

58S 

N. E. F. A. 

1,000 

4 

... 

9 

12 


44 

11 

23 

573 

324 

Nagaland 

1,000 

524 

7 

1 

... 

2 

1 

3 

2 

54 

406 

Pondicherry 

1,000 

60 

105 

21 

20 

47 

10 

36 

9 

67 

62S 

Sikkim 

1,000 

573 

14 

1 

2 . 


11 

10 

1 

29 

359 


Note In case of N. E. F. A. the clasification of only 38^705 persons was available. We havct therefore, taken 
only this population as 1,000. 
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Table XII — 12 


DistrAution of 1,000 persons of each sex in India and each State among the nine industrial 

categories & Non-workers, 1961 

Workers 


State 

Sex 

Total 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Vlll 

IX 

X 




Culti- 

vator 

Agricul- 

tural 

labourer 

Mining 

and 

quarrying 

House- 
hold in- 
dustry 

Manu- 

factur- 

ing 

Con- 

struc- 

tion 

Trade and Trans- 
Commerce port 

Other Non- 
services workers 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

India 

M 

1.000 

294 

77 

18 

32 

32 

8 

30 

13 

67 

429 


F 

1.000 

156 

67 

6 

22 

4 

1 

4 

... 

20 

720 

Andhra 

Pradesh 

M 

1.000 

256 

135 

26 

63 

21 

10 

33 

13 

65 

378 


F 

1.000 

159 

162 

5 

37 

5 

3 

12 

• •• 

30 

587 

Assam 

M 

1.000 

346 

25 

46 

4 

14 

6 

28 

12 

60 

459 

j 

F 

1.000 

204 

5 

41 

46 

2 

... 

2 

... 

9 

691 


M 

1.000 

297 

111 

23 

26 

17 

4 

19 

10 

49 

444 

\ 

F 

1.000 

148 

80 

5 

20 

2 

... 

3 

... 

13 

729 

Gujarat 

M 

1,000 

265 

64 

7 

32 

47 

7 

36 

15 

62 

465 


F 

1.000 

170 

57 

3 

21 

4 

2 

3 

... 

19 

721 

Kerala 

M 

1.000 

108 

62 

48 

22 

47 

8 

36 

17 

124 

528 


F 

1,000 

32 

54 

10 

35 

16 


3 

1 

46 

803 

Madhya 

Pradesh 

M 

1.000 

358 

84 

23 

32 

18 

9 

21 

9 

48 

398 


F 

1.000 

296 

90 

7 

20 

2 

2 

3 


20 

560 

Madras 

M 

im 

250 

86 

20 

40 

44 

10 

39 

75 

93 

403 


F 

1,000 

133 

83 

6 

31 

6 

2 

6 

... 

46 

681 

Maha- 

iishtra 

M 

1,000 

232 

103 

17 

28 

58 

10 

38 

21 

64 

429 


F 

1.000 

209 

125 

3 

14 

6 


5 

1 

16 

619 

Mysore 

M 

1.000 

312 

74 

20 

37 

30 

13 

27 

9 

62 

416 


F 

1,000 

178 

76 

8 

22 

5 

3 

6 

... 

22 

680 


39 
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Table XII — 12 (Contd.) 

Distribution of J,()00 persons of each sex in Indio and each Stale among the nine industrial 

categories &. Non-workers, 1961 

Workers 


State 

Sex 

Total 

t 

1 

II 

111 

IV 

^ — 

V 

VI 

VII 

VlII 

IX 

X 




Culti- 

Agricul- 

Mining 

House- 

Manu- 

Con- 

Trade and 

Trans- 

Other 

Non- 




vator 

tural 

and 

hold in- 

factur- 

struc- 

commerce 

port 

services 

workers 





labourer quarrying 

dustry 

ing 

tion 





1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Orissa 

M 

1,000 

363 

92 

1 1 

33 

8 

3 

13 

6 

79 

392 


F 

1,000 

133 

57 

I 

28 

2 


4 


38 

734 

Punjab 

M 

1,000 

274 

44 

6 

39 

31 

12 

35 

13 

75 

471 


F 

1,000 

107 

6 

1 

13 

2 

I 

... 

... 

12 

858 

Rajasthan 

M 

1,000 

39« 

22 

11 

3S 

14 

9 

26 

11 

52 

419 

A 


F 

1,000 

297 

17 

5 

21 

2 

I 

2 


14 

\ 

Uttar 












04lt 

Pradesh 

M 

1,000 

370 

53 

4 

34 

20 

5 

26 

10 

60 


F 

1,000 

117 

35 

I 

14 

1 


2 

... 

12 

sfs 

West Bengal M 

1,000 

209 

78 

24 

16 

67 

8 

45 

21 

72 

W) 


F 

1,000 

35 

20 

9 

11 

5 


2 


12 

906 

Jammu & 

M 

1,000 

421 

9 

10 

23 

16 

4 

17 

7 

71 

422 

Kashmir 

F 

1,000 

213 

. 

4 

32 

1 



1 

4 

744 

Andaman & M 

1.000 

n3 

9 

178 

52 

29 

138 

27 

10 

102 

322 

Nicobar 

Islands 

r 

1,000 

51 

... 

13 

108 

■» 

1 

1 


12 

812 

Delhi 

M 

1,000 

23 

3 

5 

9 

no 

22 

97 

33 

221 

477 


F 

1,000 

LS 


1 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

30 

935 

Himachal 

M 

1,000 

476 

11 

12 

39 

8 

19 

10 

4 

52 

369 

Pradesh 

F 

1,000 

519 

6 

1 

26 

1 

1 



4 

442 

Laccadive & 

M 

1,000 

II 


49 

345 

29 

19 

9 

12 

42 

484 

Minicoy 

Islands 

F 

1.000 

1 



508 

3 

1 



4 

483 
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TABLh XII — 12 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of each ye.v in India and each State among the nine industrial 

categories & Non-workers, I9()l 


Workers 






r 




--A 

— 

- 

■ 


— ^ 

State 

Sex 

Total 

1 

11 

111 

IV 

V 

VJ 

Vll 

Vlll 

IX 

X 





Culti- 

Agricul- 

Mining 

House- 

Manu- 

Con- 

Tiadc and 

Trans- 

Other 

Non- 





vator 

tural 

and 

hold in- 

factur- 

struc- 

commerce 

port 

services workers 






labourer 

quarrying 

dustry 

ing 

tion 




1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Manipur 

M 

1,000 

365 

3 

1 

19 

2 

5 

14 

8 

56 

527 



F 

1,000 

237 

2 

... 

183 

1 

1 

17 


4 

555 

Tripura 

M 

1,000 

337 

50 

13 

12 

15 

7 

30 

8 

73 

455 



F 

1,000 

148 

7 

8 

33 

3 

... 

1 

... 

9 

791 

Dadra and 

M 

1,000 

432 

82 

50 

15 

3 

8 

7 

4 

20 

379 

Nagar 
Havel i 













{ 


F 

I,(K)0 

458 

89 

18 

6 

••• 

3 

1 

... 

4 

421 

nJ 

1. F. A. 

M 

1,000 

3 


11 

1 


56 

13 

2.9 

697 

190 

\ 

. # 

i 

F 

1,000 

7 

... 

... 

57 


... 

... 

... 

106 

828 

Goa, Daman M 

1,000 

191 

42 

77 


56 

13 

29 

50 

55 

487 

A. Diu 















F 

1,000 

165 

82 

25 

... 

6 


14 

3 

a.3 

682 

Nagaland 

M 

1,000 

480 

6 

3 

... 

3 

2 

h 

4 

101 

395 



F 

1,000 

571 

7 

... 

... 

... 


I 


3 

418 

Pondicherry M 

1,000 

98 

117 

40 

23 

83 

19 

55 

18 

98 

449 



F 

1,000 

92 

94 


18 

11 

1 

17 

... 

36 

799 

Sikkim 

M 

1,000 

563 

16 

2 

2 

I 

20 

17 

2 

46 

331 



F 

1,000 

583 

12 

• • • 

2 

... 

2 

2 


10 

389 


The general pattern, however, is the same. 
Except in the category of cultivators in all other 
categories of workers, the proportions of both 
males and females in this State arc higher than 
the corresponding All India proportions. In the 


category of household industry, the proport- 
ion is higher among females in the States 
of Assam (males 0.4%. females 4.6%). Jammu & 
Kashmir (males 2.3'?.'. females 3.2%) and Kerala 
(males 2.2"''o, females 3.5 ‘a.) In the categories of 
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both construction and transport in the States of 
Assam, Bihar, Orissa, Uttar Pradesh and West 
Bengal the proportion ol female workers is negli- 
gible. Apart from this, in the category of con- 
struction in Jammu & Kashmir and Kerala and 
in the category of transport in Andhra, Gujarat. 
Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Punjab and Rajasthan, 
the proportion of female workers is less than 
0.1%. The percentage of females at work is 
very high in the States of Andhra (41.3%). Assam 
(30.9%), Madhya Pradesh (44.0%), Madras 
(31.3%) Maharashtra (38.1%), Mysore (32.0%) 
and Rajasthan (35.9%). Low percentages are 
found in the States of West Bengal, Punjab. Uttar 
Pradesh and Kerala. Presentation of the above 


Table in another form grouping the industrial 
categories as primary, secondary and tertiary 
sectors will help us to examine whether there is 
any regional pattern in differential ratio of 
women at work. Under the primary sector, 
categories of cultivation and agricultural labourer 
(1 & 11) and livestock, forestry, fishing, hunting 
and plantations, orchards and allied activities 
Division 0 (Category III Mining and quarrying) 
arc included. Mining and quarrying, household 
industry (category IV) and manufacturing other 
than household industry (category V), construction 
(category VI) and other services (category IX) 
are treated as secondary sector and the rest as 
tertiary. 


, Table XII— 13 

Distribution of I MO persons of each sex in India and each State among the Primary, Secondary 
and Tertiary Sectors of industry & Non-workers, 1961 


State 

Sex 

Total 

Primary 

(I + ID 

Sector 

m~^ 

Secondary Sector 
(TV + V + VI) 

Tertiary Sector 
(VII + VIII f IX) 

Noo-worke 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 • 

7 


India 

M 

1,000 

370 

14 

77 

no 

429 


F 

1.000 

222 

5 

28 

25 

720 

Andhra Pradesh 

M 

1,000 

391 

22 

99 

no 

378 


F 

1.000 

321 

4 

46 

42 

587 

Assam 

M 

1,000 

371 

45 

26 

99 

459 


F 

1,000 

210 

41 

48 

10 

691 

Bihar 

M 

1,000 

408 

14 

57 

77 

444 


F 

1,000 

228 

3 

24 

16 

729 

Gujarat 

M 

1,000 

329 

6 

89 

ill 

465 


F 

1,000 

228 

2 

27 

22 

721 

Kerala 

M 

1,000 

170 

45 

81 

176 

528 


F 

1,000 

86 

10 

52 

49 

803 

Madhya Pradesh 

M 

1,000 

442 

19 

64 

77 

398 


F 

1,000 

386 

6 

25 

23 

560 
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Table XII — 13 (Contd.) 


Distribution onmprrsotts of end, srx in Indio and rack Stotr otnong tbr Frunary. Srcondory 
nnd! Trrtiarv Sectors of industry & Non-workers, 1961 





Primary Sector 

State 

Sex 

Total 

A-. 






(I+II) 

III 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Madras 

M 

im 

336 

18 


F 

1,000 

215 

6 

Maharashtra 

M 

1,000 

336 

15 


F 

1,000 

334 

3 

Mysore 

M 

1,000 

385 

17 


F 

1,000 

254 

7 

Orissa 

M 

1,000 

455 

9 

j 

F 

1,000 

190 

3 


M 

1,000 

319 

5 

\ 

F 

1,000 

113 


Rajasthan 

M 

1,000 

420 

9 


F 

1,000 

314 

5 

Uttar Pradesh 

M 

1,000 

423 

4 


F 

l.OC-*' 

152 

1 

West Bengal 

M 

1,000 

287 

16 


F 

1,000 

55 

7 

Jammu and Kashmir M 

1,000 

430 

9 


F 

1.000 

214 

4 

Andaman and 

M 

1,000 

142 

172 

Nicobar Islands 

F 

1.000 

51 

13 

Delhi 

M 

1,000 

27 

3 


F 

1,000 

20 



Secondary Sector 
(IV + V + Vl) 

Tertiary Sector 
(VII-FVIIHIX) 

Non-workers 

6 

7 

8 

99 

145 

402 

40 

52 

687 

98 

122 

429 

23 

21 

619 

85 

97 

416 

32 

27 

680 

47 

97 

392 

31 

42 

734 

84 

121 

471 

15 

13 

858 

64 

88 

419 

25 

15 

641 

60 

95 

418 

15 

14 

818 

100 

137 

460 

17 

15 

906 

45 

94 

422 

33 

5 

744 

227 

137 

322 

111 

13 

812 

143 

350 

477 

12 

33 

935 
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Table XII — 13 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex in India and each State among the Primary, Secondary 
and Tertiary Sectors of industry & Non~workcrs, 1961 


State 

Sex 

Total 

Primary Sector 

. - A 

Secondary Sector 
(IV 4 V + VI) 

Tertiary Sector 
iVll-HVni H\) 





(l+ll) 

III 

Non-workers 

1 


3 

4 

5 

(> 

7 

8 

Himachal Pradesh M 

1.000 

486 

12 

69 

W 

369 


F 

1,000 

5:4 

1 

28 

5 

442 

Laccadive aod 

M 

1,000 

11 

48 

393 

64 

484 

Minicoy Islands 

h 

1,000 

N 

N 

512 

5 

483 

Manipur 

M 

],(X)0 

368 

J 

27 

77 

527 


i 

1.000 

239 

1 

184 

21 

555 

Tripura 

M 

1.000 

387 

13 

34 

111 

455 


r 

1,000 

155 

8 

36 

10 

791 # 

Dadra and Nagar 
Havel i 

M 

1,000 

514 

50 

26 

31 

379 


F 

J.OX) 

547 

18 

9 

5 

421 

NLFA 

M 

1,000 

4 

11 

57 

738 

190 


F 

1,000 

7 


59 

106 

828 

Goa, Daman aod 
Diu 

M 

1,000 

233 

27 

120 

133 

487 


F 

1,000 

247 

3 

28 

40 

682 

Nagaland 

M 

1,000 

486 

I 

7 

111 

395 


F 

1,000 

579 

N 

N 

3 

418 

Pondicherry 

Vf 

1,000 

215 

39 

128 

169 

449 


F 

1,000 

116 

2 

30 

53 

799 

Sikkim 

M 

1.000 

579 

I 

24 

65 

331 


F 

1,000 

595 

N 

4 

12 

389 
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Relative strength of workers in Primary, 
Secondary & Tertiary sectors in India and States 

25. Primary sector, particularly the agricultural 
sector is the one in which both among male and 
female population high proportions of workers 
arc found. Tertiary sector comes second in im- 
portance. Only in the State of Kerala the 
primary sector comes second, the tertiary sector 
accounting for the larger proportion of male 
population. Only in Assam in category Til of 
primary sector the proportion of women at work 
is considerable being 41 out of 1,000. In all other 
States it is less than 10 out of 1,000. The male 
proportion also in this category III of primary 
sector is high in Assam and Kerala. The percen- 
tage of females in the agricultural sector is the 
highest in Madhya Pradesh and least in West 
Bengal. The percentage of female population in 
the agricultural sector of the primary sector 


exceeds the national average of 22% in the States 
of Bihar, Gujarat, Andhra, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra. Mysore and Rajasthan. In the 
secondary sector.only in Assam, the percentage of 
female population exceeds that of male workers. 
In the tertiary ‘^ector in the States of Madras, 
Kerala, Orissa, Andhra Pradesh and Mysore, 
the proportion of female workers exceeds that 
of the national average. In this, the Southern 
Slates present a uiiiforni pattern. The social 
and economic conditions of these States can be 
said to be factors favouring the participation 
of females in the tertiary sector. 

Relative strength of Primary, Secondary and 
Tertiary sectors in the districts of Madras State 

26. The variation in these proportions among 
the districts of Madras State may now be 
examined. 


Table XII — 14 

I Distribution of persons of each sex in each district among the Printary, Secondary and 

Tertiary Sectors of industry and Non^workers, 1961 


District 


Primary sector 

Secondary sector 

.A-,. ^ 

Tertiary sector 

Non-workers 

r 

1 

*f If 

III Division O 

Ml (Div. DIV, V, VI & 
[X(M. G. 50) 

Vll.VIIl & IX (excluding 
M.G. 50) 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Madras State 

P 

21U 

l2 

69 

99 

544 


M 

336 

18 

99 

145 

4o: 


\ 

215 

6 

40 

52 

687 

Madras City 

P 

N 

4 

98 

203 

695 


M 

N 

7 

176 

339 

478 


F 

N 

N 

11 

52 

937 

Chingleput 

P 

263 

11 

72 

88 

566 


M 

341 

19 

110 

135 

395 


1 

181 

3 

33 

39 

744 
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Tabu: XII — 14 (Contd.) 


Distribution of 1J)00 persons of each sex in each district among the Primary, Secondary and 
Tertiary Sectors of industry and Non-workers, !96l 


District 

1 

North Arcol 


South Arcot 


Salem 


Coimbatore 


Nilgiri 


Madurai 


Primary sector Secondary sector Tertiary Sector Non-workers 



1 -f 11 

111 Division O 

^ ^ 

III (Div. DIV. V.V1& 
IX (M. O. 50) 

VII, vm. & IX (excluding 

M. G. 50) 



2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

p 

320 

6 

59 

82 

533 

M 

380 

10 

92 

114 

404 

F 

259 

2 

26 

49 

664 

P 

358 

6 

33 

61 

542 

M 

458 

10 

55 

90 

387 

F 

256 

2 

12 

31 

699 

P 

347 

5 

79 

82 

487 

M 

404 

7 

108 

• 107 

374 

F 

288 

3 

50 

57 

602 

P 

222 

17 

108 

B4 

519 

M 

280 

21 

148 

174 

377 

F 

162 

14 

66 

93 

665 

P 

137 

135 

62 

125 

541 

M 

141 

138 

98 

181 

442 

F 

134 

132 

22 

63 

649 

P 

269 

13 

55 

iJ8 

545 

M 

328 

19 

87 

161 

405 

F 

209 

8 

23 

74 

686 

P 

351 

6 

54 

82 

507 

M 

407 

8 

86 

119 

380 

F 

295 

3 

24 

45 

633 


Tiruchirapalli 
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Table XII — 14 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex in each district among the Primary, Secondary and 
Tertiary Sectors of Industry and Non-workers, 1961 


District 


Primary Sector 

Secondary Sector 

Tertiary Sector 

Non-workers 


1 1 ri 

111 Division O 

|]l(Div. 1) IV. V, VI & 
IX (M. G. 50) 

vn, VllI.&lX excluding 
(M. G. 50) 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Thanjavur 

P 

290 

10 

:8 

82 

580 


M 

379 

19 

60 

136 

406 


F 

202 

2 

16 

29 

?51 

Ramaoathapuram P 

324 

9 

64 

83 

520 


M 

363 

17 

78 

124 

418 


F 

286 

2 

51 

44 

617 

Tirun^veli 

P 

234 

16 

105 

101 

544 


M 

280 

30 

114 

54 

422 


F 

190 

3 

96 

51 

660 

• 

Kaiiyikumari 

P 

105 

24 

103 

120 

648 


M 

181 

45 

102 

197 

475 


F 

27 

3 

104 

42 

824 


N denotes Negligible 


Except in Madras City and Kanyakumari, the 
proportion in all other districts in the agricultural 
sector of the primary sector is the highest. The 
tertiary sector accounts for the next highest among 
total population and males. In respect of females 
too, in all districts except Ramanathapuram and 
Tirunelveli the tertiary sector ranks second and 
only in the case of these exceptions the secondary 
sector ranks second. These two are the 
southern>most districts of the State. In Kanya- 
kumari district alone tertiary sector accounts 
for the highest proportion, the secondary 
next higher proportion and the primary the 
last. Among the proportions in livestock, 
40 


forestry, etc. (category III except mining) in the 
primary sector, high percentage of 13.5 is re- 
corded in Nilgiri district chiefly owing to the 
existence of the vast number of plantations. 

Classification of the districts according to the 
relative strength of workers in the three sectors 

27. The above table has been recast below so 
as to present the districts within 100 and 250 
points or more either way in respect of State 
average in the primary sector and other columns 
have been presented to give a comparative 
picture. 
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Tablk XII — 15 

Districts arranged according as they are within 100, 250 or more points 
either way of the State figure in the Primary Sector (I & II) only, 1961 

Primary Sector 

(1 & 11) III 

, ^ ^ 

More than 10% to 25”o 10%+ /-of Less than 10% More than 25% •‘O” Secondary sector Tertiary 

25% above above State the State -25% below below State Division IV to VI including sector 

State average average average State average average only col. Ill Div. I and VII to 

col. IX Div. 5 IX 


1 2 3 


South Arcot 
(358) 


Salem 

(347) 


Tiruchirapalli 

(351) 


North Arcot 
(320) 


Ramanathapuram 

(324) 


Chingleput 

(263) 


Madurai 

(269) 


Thanjavur 

(290) 


4 5 6 

6 

••• ... 5 

6 

6 

9 

II 

13 

10 


Coimbatore ... 17 

( 222 ) 

Tirunelveli ... 16 

(234) 

Nilgiri 135 

(137) 

Kanyakumari 24 

(105) 


7 8 

33 61 


79 82 


54 82 

59 82 

t 

64 83 

72 88 


55 118 

38 82 

108 134 


105 lOI 

62 125 

103 120 


Non- 

workers 

9 

542 

487 

507 



520 

566 

545 

580 

519 

544 

541 

648 
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Among the 12 districts of the State, three, 
viz. South Arcot, Salem and Trichy have propor- 
tions more than 25% above the State average in 
the agricultural sector and three other districts viz., 
Chingleput, Madurai and Thanjavur are in the 
group of 10% plus or minus of the State average. 
In South Arcot, Salem and Trichy, the economy 
is less diversified. Particularly, South Arcot is a 
backward area. The lowest proportion in agricul- 
tural sector in Nilgiri is accounted for by the very 
high proportion in plantations and that of Kanya- 
kumari by the high proportion of tertiary sector. 
As the level of literacy is very high in Kanya- 
kumari as compared to all other districts of 
the State, the tertiary and secondary sector 
accounts for more proportion than the primary 
sector. 

In the table below, the districts are arranged in 
descending order of participation of workers per 
1,000 population in category III in the secondary 
and tertiary sectors and also for non-workers. 
Ci^batore, Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari 
ac»unt for the first three ranks in the secondary 
s»or each having more than 100 persons per 
1, WO population in this sector. Coimbatore is an 
inaustrial centre and in Tirunelveli and Kanya- 


kumari household industries are predominant. 
Madras is a commercial centre where lots of firms 
are situated and hence it has more than 200 per- 
sons per 1,000 population in the tertiary sector. In 
the agricultural sector, similarity in proportion is 
found in South Arcot and Salem which are geo- 
graphically contiguous. Both have proportions 
more than 25% above the State average. In res- 
pect of category III of primary sector, geographical 
contiguity is seen for North Arcot and Salem 
which have low proportions compared to the 
State average. In the case of secondary sector, 
Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari, the two adjoining 
districts show similarity in pattern. Similarity of 
characteristics is also found in the geographically 
contiguous areas of Madurai and Trichy which 
have proportion amounting to lower than 20% of 
the State average and South Arcot and Thanjavur 
amounting to less than 25% of the State 
average. In the tertiary sector, Coimbatore and 
Nilgiri have proportions amounting to more than 
25% of State average and they arc geographically 
contiguous. Salem. Trichy and Thanjavur have 
same proportions which are about 15% less than 
the State average and form another geographically 
contiguous area. 


lABLt XII — 16 


Districts arranged in descending aider of participation of \rorkers per l.l)0() of population 
in category UI and the Secondary and Tertiary Sectors and Non-workers, 1961 


Secondary Sector Tertiary Sector Non-workers 


Category III 

No. 

per 

1,000 

District 

No. 

per 

1,000 

_ -«-A - 

f 

District 

No? 

per 

1,000 

District 

— ^ 

No. 

per 

1,000 

State average 

12 

State average 

49 

State average 

99 

State average 

544 

1. Nilgiri 

137 

Coimbatore 

108 

Madras 

203 

Madras 

695 

2. Kanyakumari 

27 

Tirunelveli 

103 

Coimbatore 

134 

Kanyakumari 

648 

3. Coimbatore 

18 

Kanyakumari 

103 

Nilgiri 

125 

Thanjavur 

580 

4. Tirunelveli 

17 

Madras 

98 

Kanyakumari 

120 

Chingleput 

566 

5. Madurai 

14 

Salem 

79 

Madurai 

118 

Madurai 

545 

6e Chingleput 

12 

Chingleput 

72 

Tirunelveli 

101 

Tirunelveli 

544 
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Table XII— 16 (Contd.) 

Districts arranged in descending order of participation of workers per 1,000 of population 
in Category III and the Secondary and Tertiary Sectors and Non-workers, 1961 





Secondary Sector 

Tertiary Sector 

^ 

Non-workers 

A- 


Category III 

No. 

per 

KOOO 

District 

No. 

per 

1.000 

District 

No. 

per 

1,000 

District 

No. 

per 

1.000 

7. 

Thanjavur 

II 

Ramanathapuram 

64 

Chingleput 

88 

South Arcot 

542 

8. 

Ramanathapuram 

9 

Nilgiri 

62 

Ramanathapuram 

83 

Nilgiri 

541 

9. 

South Arcot 

9 

North Arcot 

59 

Salem 

82 

North Arcot 

533 

10. 

Tiruchirapalli 

8 

Madurai 

55 

Tiruchirapalli 

82 

Ramanathapuram 

520 

11. 

North Arcot 

7 

Tiruchirapalli 

54 

Thanjavur 

82 

Coimbatore 

519 

12. 

Salem 

7 

Thanjavur 

38 

North Arcot 

82 

Tiruchirapalli 

507 

13. 

Madras 

4 

South Arcot 

33 

South Arcot 

61 

Salem 

487 


Analysis of contiguous areas having similar 
characteristics in variation from that of State 

28. For those districts which form a 
contiguous geographical area and which show 


variations of more than 25% or less than 25% of 
the State average, further analysis has been 
made in the following tabic. 


Table XII — 17 

Distribution of taiuks of districts which show similarity of characteristics 

contiguity in Primary Sector 


and geographical 


S 


Districts 

Taluks in descending order of 

Primary Sector 

workers' participation per LOOO 

1 &]l 

111 


of total population 

No. per 1,000 

No. per 1,000 

South Arcot 

1. Kaliakurichi 

430 

8 


2. G ingee 

440 

5 


3. Vriddhachalam 

419 

13 


4. Tirukkoyilur 

389 

7 


5. Tindivanan 

365 

9 


6. Villupuram 

324 

5 


7. Cuddalore 

263 

14 


8. Chidambaram 

304 

4 

Salem 

1. Ycrcaud 

278 

204 


2. Tiruchengode 

317 

5 


3. Rasipuram 

273 

3 


4. Sankari 

365 

4 


5. Namakkal 

393 

3 


6. Krishnagiri 

442 

5 


7. Harur 

152 

3 


8. Dharmapuri 

430 

7 


9. Altur 

400 

9 


10. Hosur 

426 

4 


11. Omalur 

295 

16 


12. Salem 

161 

6 
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In the case of South Arcot district, all taluks 
other than Cuddalore show proportions in the 
agricultural sector almost similar to the district 
average. But a low proportion has been recorded 
in Cuddalore taluk which is natural as it is the 
headquarters of the district. Similar is the case 
with Salem, Salem taluk recording lower tigurcs. 
Krishnagiri and Harur which are geographically 
contiguous taluks have shown proportions 
amounting to more than 25% of the State 
average. 


Table XII — 18 


Kanyakumari district which also has more than 
25% above the State average in the secondary 
sector, the taluk of Thovala shows a variation 
of over 25% lesser than the district average. 


Table XII — 19 


Distrihuiion of taluk\ of districts which show 
similarity oj characteristics and geographical 
contiguity in Tertiary Sector 


Districts 


Taluks in descending order 
of workers’ participation per 
1,000 of total population 


Tertiary 
Sector (VII, 
VIII & IX) 
No. per 1 ,0(X) 


Distribution of taluks of districts which show 
similarity of characteristics and f^eo^raphical 
continuity in Secondary Sector 


Districts 


Taluks in descending order Secondary 
of workers’ participation Sector (IV, 
per 1,000 of total popula- V & VI) No 
tion per 1 ,000 


1 11 2 3 

runelveli 1. Sankaranayinar Koil 83 

2. Kovilpatti 80 


3. Tenkasi 


117 


4. Ambasamudram 165 


5. Shcncottah 75 

6. Nanguneri 87 

7. Tirunelveli 114 

8. Srivaikuntam 86 

9. Tiruchendur 1 10 

Kanyakumari 1. Thovala 39 

2. Agasteeswaram 122 

3. Vilavancode 112 

4. Kalkulam 83 


In the case of Tirunelveli district which has 
more than 25% above the State average in the 
secondary sector, Ambasamudram taluk alone 
presents a variation of more than 25% and 
Shencottah a proportion lesser than 25%. In 


Coimbatore 


Nilgiri 


1. Dharapuram 

1,35 

2. trode 

115 

3. Dhavani 

129 

4. Gopichettipalayam 

1.37 

5. Udumaipct 

154 

6. Pa Madam 

116 

7. Pollachi 

147 

8. Avanashi 

127 

9. Coimbatore 

151 

1. Gudalur 

91 

2. Ootacamund 

1 82 

3. Coonoor 

147 


In Coimbatore dij>liici which has more than 
25% above the State average in tertiary sector, 
none of the taluks show any variation. This 
reflects the even state of development in the 
district. In Nilgiri district which has also greater 
proportion than 25%, out of the three taluks, 
two present a divergent picture from that of the 
district. Ootacamund taluk has proportion 
amounting to more than 25% than the district 
average. Ootacamund is a tourist centre, and 
administrative headquarters of the ' district. 
Gudalur has a proportion which is lower by 
more than 25% of the district average which 
corresponds to the State average. 
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Table XI I - 20-A 


Participation of men 336 


Districts in 
Primary, 


descending order of men s participation in the 
Secondary and Tertiary Sectors of industry^ 1961 


Primary Sector (1 & H) only 


r” 

More than 250 points 
above State average 
(above 25%) 

(a) 

100-250 points above 
State average 
(10 to 25%) 

(b) 

100 points above 
or below State average 
(+/— 10%) 

(c) 

100 250 points below 
State average 
(below 10 to 25%) 

(d) 

More than 250 points 
below State average 
(below 25%) 

(e) 

South Arcot 

458 

Tiruchirupalli 

407 

Ramanathapuram 

363 

Tirunclvcli 

280 

Kanyakumari 

181 


Salem 

404 

Chingleput 

341 

Coimbatore 

280 

Nilgiri 

141 


North Arcot 

Madurai 




380 

— 328 




Thanjavur 





379 

Category 111 



^ -■ 

More thin 233 points 
above State average 

(a) 

100-250 p )mts above 
State average 

(b) 

103 points above or 
below State average 

(c) 

100-250 points 
below Slate average 

(d) 

More than 250 poiAs 
below State averagl 

(e) ^ 1 

Nilgiri 

141 

Coimbatore 

21 

Madurai 

19 


South Arcot 1 

10 

Kanyakumari 

45 

Chingleput 

20 

Thanjavur 

19 


North Arcot 

10 

Tirunclvcli 

30 


Ramanathapuram 
— 17 


Tiruchirapalli 

8 





Salem 

7 





Madras 

7 



Secondary Sector 



More than 250 points 
above State 
average 

100 - 250 points 
above 

State average 

100 points above or 
below State 
average 

100 - 250 points 
below 

State average 

More than 250 point: 
below 

State average 

(a) 

(b) 

(C) 

(d) 

(c) 

Madras 

176 

Tirunelvcli 

114 

Salem 

108 

Madurai 

87 

Thanjavur 

60 

Coimbatore 

148 

Chingleput 

110 

Kanyakumari 

102 

Tiruchirapalli 

86 

South Arcot 

SS 



Nilgiri 

Ramanathapuram 




— 98 

78 



North Arcot 

— n 
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Table XII — 20-A (Contd.) 

Participation of men 336 

Districts in descending order of men's participation in the 



Primary, Secondary and Tertiary Sectors of industry, 1961 




Tertiary Sector 



r" 

More than 250 points 

100 - 250 points 

100 points above or 

100 - 250 points 

More than 250 points 

above 

above State 

below State 

below 

below 

State average 

average 

average 

Stale average 

State average 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(C) 

Madras 

Coimbatore 

Tirunelveli 

Ramanathapuram 

Salem 

339 

174 

154 

124 

107 

Kanyakumari 

Madurai 

Thanjavur 

Tiruchirapalli 

South Arcot 

197 

161 

— 136 

119 

90 

Nilgiri 


Chingicput 

North Arcot 


181 


135 

114 




Non “ workers 



More than 250 points 

100 - 250 points 

100 points above or 

100 - 250 points 

■ N 

More than 250 

above 

above 

Mow State 

below 

points below 

State average 

State average 

average 

State average 

State average 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 


Madras 

Nilgiri 




478 

442 




Kanyakumari 

Tirunelveli 




475 

422 




Ramanathapuram 

418 


Thaojavur 

406 

Madurai 

405 

North Arcot 
404 

Chingicput 

-395 

South Arcot 
—387 

Tiruchirapalli 

—380 

Coimbatore 

—377 


Salem 

374 
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Tablf XII — 20-B 


Participation of women 215 


Districts in descending order of womens participation in the Primary, Secondary and 

Tertiary Sectors of industry^ 1961 


Primary Sector (I & 11) only 


More than 250 points 

100 - 250 points 

too points above or 

100 - 250 points 

More than 250 points 

aboNc 

abo\c 

below State 

below 

below 

State average 

State average 

average 

State average 

State average 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(c) 

Tinichirapalli 

North Arcot 

Madurai 

Tirunelveli 

Coimbatore 

295 

259 

—209 

190 

162 

Salem 

South Arcot 

Thanjavur 

Chingleput 

Nilgiri 

287 

256 

-202 

181 

134 


Ramanathapuram 

286 


Kaoyakumari 

27 


Category 111 

More than 250 points 
above 

State average 

100 250 points 

above 

State average 

100 points above or 
below State 
average 

100 ~ 250 points 
below 

State average 

■ 

More than 250 points 
below 

State average 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(c) 

Nilgiri 

132 

... 

... 

# 

• •• 

Salem 

3 

Coimbatore 

14 




Tiruchirapalli 

3 

Madurai 

8 




Chingleput 

3 


Tirunelveli 

3 

Kanyakumari 

3 

North Arcot 
2 

South Arcot 
2 

Thanjavur 

2 


Ramanathapuram 

2 
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Table XII — 20 B (Contd.) 

Participation of women 21 S 

Districts in descending order of women's participation in the 
Primary, Secondary and Tertiary Sectors of industry, 1961 


Secondary Sector 

t~ ” — ^ 


More than 250 points 
above 

State average 

(a) 

100 - 250 points 
above 

State average 

(b) 

100 points above or 
below 

State average 

(c) 

100 “ 250 points 
below 

State average 

(J) 

More than 250 points 
below 

State average 

(c) 

Kanyakumari 

104 

Salem 

50 


Chinglcput 

33 

North Arcot 

26 

Tirunelveli 

96 




Tiruchirapalli 

24 

Coimbatore 

65 




Madurai 

23 

Ramanathupuram 

A 




Nilgiri 

22 





Thanjavur 

16 





South Arcot 

12 





Madras 

11 


Tertiary Sector 


More than 250 points 

100 - 250 points 

100 points above 

100 - 250 points 

More than 250 point 

above 

above 

or below 

below 

below 

State average 

State average 

State average 

State average 

Slate average 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(c) 

Coimbatore 

Nilgiri 

Salem 

Tiruchirapalli 

South Arcot 

93 

63 

57 

45 

31 

Madurai 


Madras 

Ramanathapiiram 

Thanjavur 

74 


52 

44 

29 


Tirunelveli Kanyakumari 

-51 42 


North Arcol Chinglcput 

-49 39 
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TABLr XI?— 20 11 (Contd.) 

Participation of women 215 

Dix/ricts in descending order of women's participation in the 
Primary, Secondary and Tertiary Sectors of industry, 1961 


More than 250 points 100 - 250 points 

above above 

State average State average 

(a) (b) 

Madras Kanyakumari 

937 824 


Non - workers 

--A 

100 points above or 
below 

State average 
(c) 


Thanjavur 

751 


100 - 250 points More than 250 points 
below below 

State average State average 

W) (e) 


Ramanathapuram 

617 


Chingleput 

744 


Salem 

602 


South Arcot 
699 


Madurai 

——686 


Coimbatore 

-665 


' I 

North Arcot 
—664 


Tirunelveli 

—660 


Nilgiri 

—640 


Tiruchirapalli 

-633 


Primary sector 

29. In 4 out of 12 districts, the participation 
rates of men are 10 to 25% above the State 
average. In South Arcot, participation rate is 
more than 25% of the State average, while 
Trichy, Salem and Ramnad record more than 25% 
of State average for women. For six districts — 
North Arcot, Madurai, Tirunelveli, Coimbatore, 
Kanyakumari and Nilgiri the participation rates 
of men are in the same range as those of women. 
No similarity is however found in the regional 
crop pattern in these districts. The participation 
rate of men for category III falls in the range of 


more than 25% below State average for 5 dis- 
tricts. But for women this is found in 9 districts. 
While in Nilgiri both the proportions of men and 
women in category III are above the State average 
by more than 25%, in the case of Tirunelveli and 
Kanyakumari, the rate for men is more than 25% 
above the State average. The corresponding rate 
for women is at the other extreme being more 
than 25% below State average. Coimbatore and 
Madurai have proportions more than 25% above 
the State average for women. The correspond- 
ing rate of men falls within the range of 10 
to 25% above State average in Coimbatore 
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and within 10% above State average in 
Madurai. * 

Secondary sector 

30. In the secondary sector, Madras and Coim- 
batore record the highest men participation 
rate. The women participation rate is lowest in 
Madras in the range of 25% below the State 
average. The participation rate -of women in 
Coimbatore is also high being 25% above State 
average. In Tanjore and South Arcot, both the 
participation rates of men and women are below 
the State average by more than 25%. In Salem, 
Kanyakumari.Tirunelveli and Ramnad, participa- 
tion of women in secondary sector is higher than 
that of men. 

Tertiary sector 

31. In the tertiary sector, men participation 
rate is the highest in Madras, Kanyakumari and 
Nilgirit being more than 25 ^'„ above State 
average. In the districts of Coimbatore and 
Madurai, the rates of women are highest being 
nnre than 25% above State average. In 
T^nclvcli, Ramnad, Trichy and South Arcot, 
till ra^es in which the participation rates of men 
aira women fall are the same. It would be seen 
that there is a definite relationship between the 
rates of men and women in many districts. The 
participation rates of women are highest in the 
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primary sector in the districts of Trichy, Salem 
and Ramnad. No marked similarity is however 
found in the pattern of cultivation. In the 
secondary sector, Kanyakumari, Tirunelveli, 
Coimbatore and Ramnad record the highest 
participation rate for women. In these districts, 
household industries provide sufficient scope of 
employment for women. In Kanyakumari, fish 
net making is a household industry found almost 
in every home. In Tirunelveli district, beedi and 
cigar making is an important industry giving wide 
scope for employment of women. Cotton 
spinning is done on the scale of household 
industry and cotton spinning and oil ginning in 
mills account for the high participation of women 
in this sector in Coimbatore district. Making of 
matches is a common household industry 
conducted in many of the households in Ramnad 
and this accounts for the high participation rate 
of women in this sector. The participation rate 
of women in tertiary sector is high in Coimbatore 
and Madurai districts. Madras records the 
highest rate of non-workers for women. As 
Madras is entirely urban, the scope for family 
workers is negligible. While no district records 
more than 25% lower than the State average, 
proportions in 9 out of 13 districts fall within 
the range of below 10% variation on either 
side of the State average. 



Girls and women not at work classified by sex. broad age~groups and type of activity, 1961 
(each age-group being expressed as number per 1, 000 of all age-groups taken together) 
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Girls and women not at work classified hy se^ broad age-groups and type of activity, 1961 
(each age-group being expressed as number per LOGO of all age^groups taken together) 
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35 -59 180 N 322 28 35- 4H 293 
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Non-working females 

32. It can be seen from Table 21 that among 
the female non-workers, half of them (50.8%) 
are children belonging to the age-group 
0-14 and more than 40% belong to the 
working age-group (27% in 15-34 age-group and 
16% in 35-59 age group). Among the non- 
working females of the working age-group, viz., 
15-59, 92% are housewives. Detailed analysis 
of non-workers will be found in the next chapter. 

Workers in working age-group and non-working 
age-gronp 

33. Normally 0-14 age-group and 60 -H are 


H'orkmi> Population 

treated as economically inactive. The age-group 
15-59 is therefore the normal working age-group. 
But in practice, many persons in the age- 
groups of 0-14 and 60+ are by neces- 
sity compelled to work. Further, persons 
who are seeking work are not included in 
the working force. If they had adequate opport- 
unity, they would have also become workers. 
There are also many in the working age-group 
who are neither economically active nor 
looking for work. They would also become workers 
if there had been a fuller utilisation of our 
manpower resources. Taking into consideration 
these factors, the following table is presented. 







Percentage of Workers of 0-14 Age - Group to Total Workers 
and to the Population of 0-14 Age - Group in the Districts. 

















TABLt - -2 

Population (/) which is in the working force, (2) whici is not in the working force but should be included in it 
(3) which is not available for the working force hut is in the working force age-groups and (4) which is in the 
working force, but according to some opinion should not be in it, classified by sex and 4 broad age-groups, 1961 
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General Report 

While 129,966 males arc nol in the working 
force because of lack of work, 590,803 males of 
0-14 age-groui^ who should be normally school 
going children arc found to be workers. This 
tendency is more pronounced in rural areas. 
515,142 males of 0-14 age-group arc workers in 
rural areas. At the same time, the number of 
males seeking employment, i.c. males who are not 
workers due to lack of opportunities are only 
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37,014 in ihc rural areas compared to 92,952 in 
urban areas. As agriculluic provides scope for a 
lot of undcr-employment, the number of persons 
not having any work is less in rural areas, ll is 
also seen that among females 424,014 of 0-14 age- 
group arc in the working force. More than 75% 
of them are found in the rural areas. The 
economic set-up, particularly in the rural areas 
promotes the participation of women in work. 


42 
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Working Population 



IV. WorkiDg population in age-group 0-14 
which should be excluded from the working 
force (IV of Table 22) 
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Expected role of youngsters 

34. Normally 5-14 age-group should be 
considered as the population of school going age. 
Since the children of today would be the adult 
citizens of tomorrow, education is of paramount 
necessity in order to shape the destiny of the 
country. The trend to consider age upto 14 
years as school going age is clearly found in the 
directive principles of State Policy enshrined in 
the Indian Constitution. Article 45 states; 
“The State shall endeavour to provide within a 
period of ten years from the commencement of 
this constitution for free and compulsory 
education for all children until they complete the 
age of fourteen years”. Article 39 (e) states 
that it should be ensured that the tender age of 
children is not abused and that citizens are not 
forced by economic necessity to enter avocations 
unsuited to their age or strength. The discus- 
sion in this chapter will show that both these 
principles have not been fulfilled properly in 
Madras State. It is interesting to know that the 
Royal Commission on Population in Great 
Briain (1949) is of the view that the provision of 
cojipulsory school going for 0-14 age at the end 
oflast^century acted as a great fillip to family 
limitation. It states as follows. 

“In the old domestic handicrafts and in cottage 
agriculture, women and children joined in the 
income earning activities of the household. 
Children worked at home from very early ages, 
often as low as 4 to 6 years. As the domestic 
handicrafts and cottage agriculture decayed, work 
at home was superceded by factory wage labour 
and the family gradually ceased to be an economic 
unit. Children could no longer share in the 
economic activities of their parents. In the 
conditions created by the Industrial Revolution, 
the employment of children in factories and 
mines as wage-earners subsidiary to their parents 
was indeed common in the first half of the 19th 
century. But this practice was repulsive to 
humanitarian sentiment and with the passing of 
successive Factory Acts, very young children 
ceased to be earners. At the same time, elemen- 
tary education was developing, a movement that 
was carried a great step forward by the Education 
Act of 1870. By the fourth quarter of the 19th 
century children had to be fully maintained by their 
parents at least upto the age of 10 years which 
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must for many have been more than twice as long 
as in the days when children helped in the work 
of the household from their very early years. 

This change must have altered momentously 
the ordinary man’s thinking about having children. 
Whereas in the old days children brought income 
in cash or kind to the household comparatively 
soon to offset the cost of their upkeep, they had 
now become in the economic sense an unrelieved 
expense. The contrast between a man who had 
only his wife and himself to maintain and his 
neighbour with, say. six children could not but 
be conspicuous. As the amount a man spends 
on his children is related to his own standard of 
living, this contrast must have been very striking 
in nearly all classes of the community not only 
among the poor. The contrast would be con- 
spicuous among those who would have to 
sacrifice “luxuries” to support their children as 
well as among those who had to suffer want. 
Moreover, in the Victorian age the maintenance 
or improvement of one's standard of living 
became an important object and ever present 
problem to larger and larger sections of the 
community”. 

It will be, therefore, in our interest to make 
;>chool going compulsory. In a developed country 
where majority of workers are in organised 
sectors of employment, minimum and maximum 
age limits are prescribed and adhered to. But in 
a developing economy like ours where agriculture 
is the chief source of occupation, participation in 
economically productive work is affected less by 
age and hence many children will have to work 
and many old persons will continue to work. 
Normally, the dependency proportion is worked 
out as the number of persons in the dependent 
ages of 0-14 and 60 and over per 100 persons in 
the working ages. Dependency ratio thus works 
out to 76.1% in Madras compared to 85.9% in 
India. The low propoition in Madras will be 
due to the high participation rate of women in this 
State. The declining mortality and the constant 
fertility will increase the dependency burden. The 
level of mortality in this State during the decade 
1951-60 has been 23*7 per 1,000 as ag.'iinst the 
birth rate of 34.9. Today the 0-14 population 
constitutes 37.7% among males and 37.5®;, 
among females. This is adequate to replace 
the working population of older age-group 
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taking into consideration the declining mortality* 
With the declining mortality, the proportion 
of both men and women will also rise and 
the proportion is expected to be about 39% 
both in the case of males and females in 
1971 and about 35% in 1981. The proportion of 
males and females available for working force in 
the age-group 0-14 is far greater in rural areas 


than in urban. This is largely due to the poverty 
of the people and to the greater scope of 
employment in the agricultural sector. 

Workers classified by sex and age 

35. The following table will help us to analyse 
the relative strength of working force in different 
sectors by sex and age. 
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Category 1 



3.14 
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Category IX T 1,000 41 509 400 50 1.000 7 3 494 
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While 69 out of 1,000 males arc employed in 
primary sector in the 0-14 group, only 60 out of 
1.000 males arc engaged in the secondary group 
and the corresponding proportion in the tertiary 
sector is 33. In the case of females, the propor- 
tion is 123 in the secondary sector which is higher 
than that of the primary sector (77). It is in 
the category of mining and quarrying (category 
III) the proportion among 0-14 is highest both 
in the case of males and females. 

Among the proportion of males in each sector, 
the proportion of 60 + age-group is highest in 
primary sector (83) next in tertiary sector (50) 


Working Population 

and the last in secondary sector (46). In the 
case of females, the highest is found in tertiary 
sector. The proportion of 60 -(- age-group male 
workers is highest in the category of cultivators 
(97) and lowest in transport. Among females, 
the highest is in cultivators and other services and 
the lowest in mining and quarrying. 

Workers classified by rural and urban areas 

36. The following table presents the distribu- 
tion of workers in each sector and in eacit cate- 
gory for total, rural and urban areas separately 
in each broad age-group population us 1,000. 










MADRAS STATE 

PROPOR1 ION OF FEMALE AGRICULTURAL WORKERS TO THE 
TOTAL FEMALE WORKERS AGE -GROUP IS -59, I96I 
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Category II 



Tabu- XII — 25(Contd.) 

Disiribuiion oj the total pipulation in the working force per IJjOO of total population for eocli sox and four age-^^r ups 

in the Primary, Secondary 6i Tertiary Sectors oJ Industnos^ 1961 
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Primary, Secondary d Tertiary Sectors of Indu^tri s, 1961 
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Working Population 


The proportion of males and females in the 
working force among 0-14 and 60+ age-groups is 
three times higher in rural areas than in urban. 
It is the primary sector that mainly accounts fur 
such workers in these two age-groups. Among 
male workers in the category of agricultural 
labourer and manufacturing 15-34 age-group pre- 
dominates and in all other categories 35-59 is the 
predominating group. Among female workers, the 


proportion of 15-34 age-group predominates in the 
categories of mining and quarrying and house- 
hold industry. In all other categories 35-59 age- 
group is predominant- Except in the age-group 
of 0-14 in the category of household industry, 
in no other category and no other age-group 
the proportionof females is greater than the 
corresponding proportion of males. 
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Part - C 

Population in Agriculture and Primary Sector of Industry 


General 

37. Over-dependence on agriculture is a natural 
characteristic of underdeveloped countries like 
India. In a General Census there is only a limi- 
ted scope for collecting information on agricul- 
ture. As such, in a few countries a separate 
Agricultural Census is conducted. I do not know 
when India will have a comprehensive Agricultural 
Census. However, to make it as much compre- 
hensive as possible, it has collected in 1961 through 
a Household Schedule all possible information on 
land cultivated by a household on ownership 
or on tenancy basis or on both and on house- 
hold industry, if any, conducted by the house- 
hold and the number of family workers and 
hired workers employed in these activities. Also, 
information on the different systems of land 
tenures that arc in existence have been collected 
through this schedule. 

J pto 1051 agricultural population had been 
tiffed into 4 major classes of (i) landlords 
not cultivate (ii) owner cultivators (iii) 
tenant? at will and (iv) agricultural labourers. In 
1961 they are treated as (a) rentiers who did not 
work (b) cultivators and (c) agricultural labourers. 
Of this, rentiers who did not work were treated as 
non-workers. The other two became the ffrst 
and second category of workers. Thus in 1961 
there was a shift in emphasis from land ownership 
status to activity status. 

Concept of Cultivators and Agricultural 
Labourers through the decades 

38. In the individual slip of 1961 Census the 
concept of cultivator is not linked to the actual 
ownership of the land but to the mere fact of 
actual cultivation irrespective of to whom the land 
belongs, provided the risk involved in cultivation 
is assumed by the cultivator. It excludes those 
who work in the field for wages in kind or cash 
without any direct interest. They are known as 
agricultural labourers. A distinction is thus 
made between the cultivator and the agricultural 
labourer. Thus it is also different from the legal 
concept of ‘Cultivator* which is based on the 
right of ownership of the land. The term 


‘Cultivator’ used in individual slip includes both 
owner cultivators and tenant cultivators and does 
not denote a title in land but a type of arrange- 
ment under which the land has been cultivated. 
A person has been treated as a cultivator if he or 
she is engaged us an employer, single worker or 
family worker in (I) cultivation of land or super- 
vision or direction of cultivation of land owned 
or held from Government; (ii) cultivation of land 
or supervision or direction of cultivation of land 
held from private persons or institutions for 
payment of money, kind or share in the produce 
of crops. Agricultural labourer is one who works 
on other’s land for wages in cash or kind without 
having any supervision or direction in cultivation. 
He will not have any right to lease the land on 
which he works, nor will he be responsible for the 
crops he sows and he docs not take any risk 
involved in it. 

In the Census of 1901, the classification of 
person.s depending on agriculture was (i) rent- 
receivers; (ii) actual workers including sharers; 
and (iii) field labourers. Rent payers and rent 
receivers were the two categories prescribed for 
the 1911 and 1921 Censuses. The concept of 1901 
census was adopted tluiiiig the 1931 Census and in 
1941 Census there was no significant change from 
the previous Censuses. In 1941 Census, the culti- 
vating tenant was further classified as tenants on 
fixed rent and on varam rent. In 1951 , the agricul- 
tural classes were distinguished as (i) Cultivators of 
land, wholly or mainly owned and their depen- 
dents (ii) Cultivators of land, wholly or mainly 
unowned and their dependents (iii) Cultivating 
labourers and their dependents and (iv) nen- 
cultivating owners of hands, agricultural rent recei- 
vers and their dependents. In 1961 Census, though 
no such distinction was made nor such details 
gathered in the individual slip, in the household 
schedule which was a new feature of this Census, 
information on the interests in land for cultivating 
households were gathered under the headings 
(1) land owned or held from Government (2) land 
held from private persons or institutions for pay- 
ment in money, kind or share and (3) land given 
to private persons for cultivation for payment in 
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money, kind or share. The extent of area under 
each of these interests was also collected. Thus 
it can be seen that till 1941, ‘owner cultivator’ 
denoted the possession of right of occupancy a 
term which covered all ciilti\ators holding on a 
lease from Government as well as many others 
with a conditional or prciVrential right to their 
holdings subject to the periodic reassessment of 
rents. The definiiion underwent a change in 
1951 according to which, to classify as owner 
cultivator, the occupancy right which one pos- 
sesses over the land should be heritable and 
transferable. In 1961, the definition underwent 
further changes including classification itself. 
Ownership has been defined as a right of perma- 
nent, heritable and transferable possession with or 
without the right of transfer. Along with that, 
land directly held from Government under a grant 
of lease or assignment and encroaci.cd lanils have 
been included. Owner cultivators in the previous 
Censuses now correspond to item A 1 (1) in the 
Household schedule (ic.) land owned or held 
from Government. 

The interest that had been cate,.oii>cd as 
cultivating tenant’ tiil 1941 luis been modified 
giving emphasis on ownership. The imeiesi is 
now icimed as ‘‘Land he!d from private persons 
or institutions, fi^r pavmem in monev, kind or 
•diare.” Crop-sharers and cultiv.ti.ip’ tenants of 
the earlier Censuses come under ihis c ilegoiy. In 
1961 the non-cultivating owners corresp'’nd to 
those who are recorded agaiu'^l queslioji 2 in 
part A of household schedule namely, land given 
to private persons for cultivation for pavment in 
money, kind or share. These categories of 
persons who have been considered under the 
category of agriculturists uplo 1951 have been 
excluded from that category due to the change 
in concept of cultivation adopted in 1961. 

The questions 8 & 9 in individual slip relate to 
cultivators and agricultural labourers respecti- 
vely and Part A and C of household schedule 
relate to details for households engaged in culti- 
vation and Part C relates to details for households 
engaged in cultivation and household industry. 

Questions on laboorers in land during the 
decades 

39. The questions asked on livelihood in land 
from 1901 to 1961 Censuses arc given below with 


the instructions. 

1901 Census : Principal Occupation of Actual 
Workers. In the case of agriculture, distinguish 
(1) Rent Receivers (2) Actual Cultivators inclu- 
ding sharers and (3) field labourers, separating 
those regularly employed from those who work 
by the day or by the job. G.irdeners and growers 
of special products such as tea, betel, etc., should 
be entered separately. 

1911 Census: Principal Occupation of Actual 
Workers. In the case of agriculture, distinguish 
between persons who receive rent and those who 
pay rent. 

/9-/ Census : Principal Occupation of Actual 
Woikers. In the rase of agriculture, distinguish 
between persons who receive rent and those who 
pay lent. If any fiinher sub-division of agri- 
culturists is contemplated in any province, provi- 
sion will have to be made for it in lids rule. 

19SI C n^us: Piincipal Occupation of Actual 
Woikcrs. Inthcciiscof agriculture, distinguish 
between peisons who do not cultivate personally, 
who cultivate ihcir own land, who culti\^itc 
rented land and who are hired labour! "s. 
Persims living on an income derived frln 
agr.CLilture must be distinguished as ownct/ (i.l;., 
no.>culiivaiing), ciiltivaiing owners, cultivating 
tenants (whuiher the rent is paid in kind or 
in cash) or ag.iciillnral labourers. Where a person 
cultivates pan «>f his land aiul sublets part, he 
shoLiid be shown in column 10 as a cultivator 
and in column 1 1 as a landlord but if he gels the 
greater pait of his income from land which he 
cultiv lies himself, then he should be shown as 
cultivating owner in column 10. Gardeners and 
growers of special p.oducts such as pan, etc., 
must be clearly described as pan grower, etc. 
Peisons whose income is derived from the rent of 
a house or lar.d m towns should be distinguished 
from those who derive it from agricultural land. 

J94/Censi's : Means of Livelihood. In the 
case of agriculture distinguish between persons 
who do not cultivate, who cultivate their own 
land, who cultivate rented land and who arc hired 
laboureis. Distinguish also persons who work 
land on baiai (share-croppers). 

1951 Census Principal Means of Livelihood. 
Write I. for a person who cultivates land owned 
by him ; 2. for a person who cultivates land owned 
by another person; 3. for a person who is 
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employed as a labourer by another person who 
cultivates land; 4. for a person who receives rent 
in c.ish or kind in respect of land which is 
cultivated by another person. Learn to distinguish 
between “cultivation of the land” and “perfor- 
mance of labour necessary for cultivating the 
land”. There are, of course, millions of persons 
who perform both functions but the functions 
are distinguishable and should be distinguished. 
The man who takes the responsible decisions 
which cimstiiutc the direction of the pri)cess of 
cultivation (e.g. when and where to plough, when 
and what to sow, where and when to reap and 
so on) it is this person who should be referred to 
as the cultivator even though he docs not per- 
form any manual labour whatever. The man 
who ploughs, or sows or reaps under the direc- 
tions of someone else is not the cultivator 
but a cultivating labourer, a dilTcrcnt thing 


Census' Cultivator 

1^1 Actual workers (agriculturists 

and partially agriculturists) and 
dependents; rent payers cultiv- 
ators: fruit and vegetable growers; 
agents and managers of landed 
estates (not plajitcrs) 


1911 Actual workers (agiicultmists and 

partially agriculturists) and de- 
pendents; ordinary cultivators, 
agents, managers of landed es- 
tates (not planteis) clerks, rent 
collectors, etc. 


1921 Actual workers and dependents; 

ordinary cultivators including 
cultivating owners, cutivating 
tenants and cultivators unspecified 
and agents, managers of landed 
estates (not planters) clerks, rent 
collectors, etc. 


altogether. 

The cultivator may be the owner of the land 
cultivated. In that case, he is category 1 
whether or not he also continues himself in the 
functions of a cultivaiing labourer. 

Altcrnaiivcly, the cultivator may be a lessee, an 
agent or manager (paid or unpaid). Even in this 
case, il is immaterial whether this lessee or agent 
or manager also combines in himself, the func- 
tions of a cultivating labourer; he (the cultivator) 
is category 2, and the other person (the ownei) is 
category 4. 

1961 Census: Interest in Lind. (Household Sche- 
dule) (1) Land owned or held from Government 
(2) Land held from private persons for payment in 
money, kind or •^hare (3) Partly owned or held 
from Government and partly from private per- 
s for payment in money, kind or share. 


A^ricuhural labourer 

Actual workers (agriculturists and partially 
agrieulliirisls) and dependents: farm ser- 
vants; field labourers. 


Actual workers (agriculturists and partially 
agiiculturisis) and dependents; farm servants 
and field labourers. 


Actual workers and dependents; farm 
servants and field labourers. 
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Census Cultivator 

1931 Farmers in principal occupations 

and working dependents; estate 
agents and managers of owners; 
estate agents and manageis of 
Government cultivating owners; 
tenant cultivators. 


Agricultural Labourer 

Earners in principal occupations and working 
dependents; agricultural labourers. 


1941 Independent workers and partly 

dependents; exploitation of 
animals and vegetation; culti- 
vators and cultivation of special 
crops. 


1951 Self-supporting persons and earn- 

ing dependentsfsecondary meano). 
livelihood classes I and II. 


Self-supporting persons and earning depen- 
dents (secondary means) li\t'!ihood class HI 
(cultivating labourers). 


Statement of comparability of categories of Cultivators and Agricultural I, 

labourers with earlier Census categories V 

40. The following statement presents the numbers of the classes and groups in^-arliLr 
censuses equiv.ilent to the Industrial Categories I and II of this Census, namely, cultivators and 
agricultural labourers. 


1. Workers at cultivation 
1961 (Cultivators) 


2. Agricultural labourers, 1961 


Self-supporting persons and earning dependents (se- 
condary means) in livelihood classes I and II of 1951 

Earners and working dependents in Groups 2, 3. 
5, 6 and 8 of 1931 

Actual workers in Groups 2 and 3 of 1921 
Actual workers in Groups 2 and 3 of 1911 
Actual workers in Groups 37, 40. 52 and 56 of 1901 

Self-supporting persons and earning dependents (se- 
condary means) in livelihood class HI of 1951 
Earners and working dependents in Group 7 of 1931 
Actual workers in Group: 4 and 5 of 1921 
Actual workers in Group 4 of 1911 
Actual workers in Groups 38 and 39 of 1901 


Cnltivator 

41. The following table presents the proportion of persons working at cultivation to 1.000 
of total population in the Censuses of this century. 
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Table XII — 26 

Proportion of persons working at C'ultivation to J,000 o f total population 

1901-1961 


State and Districts 

mu 

1951 

1931 

1921 

1911 

1901 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Madras State 

192 

113 

149 

195 

247 

256 

Madras City 


1 

6 

5 

8 

6 

Chinglcpui 

153 

1U9 

124 

145 

169 

210 

North Arcot 

240 

124 

177 

241 

267 

223 

South Arcot 

227 

130 

157 

2^2 

230 

240 

Salem 

281 

132 

184 

129 

373 

316 

^oimbatorc 

146 

81 

112 

191 

208 

198 

^ilgiri 

87 

55 

53 

36 

118 

168 

• % 







Madurai 

177 

106 

147 

188 

299 

206 

' Tiruchirapalli 

270 

146 

214 

297 

280 

429 

Thanjavur 

152 

111 

114 

177 

165 

183 

Ramanathapuram 

254 

131 

163 

146 

2811 

357 

Tiiunclveli 

161 

105 

133 

192 

19'^ 1 


Kanyakumari 

73 

83 

84 

83 

103 



* Excluding Kanyakumari 
Excluding Pudukoltai 


The proportion of persons working at cultiva- 
tion has been gradually diminishing from 1901 
to 1951 from 256 to 113 but in 1961 it has again 
risen steeply to 192 and has reached the level of 
1921 proportion. With the increasing industrial 
trend in India this cannot be explained except on 
the basis that the definition adopted in 1961 is al- 
most similar to the one adopted in 1921. Further 
it will follow that industrialisation has not affected 


to any extent the dependence of our rural folk on 
agriculture during 1921-61. However, this period 
has also witnessed remarkable progress in agricul- 
ture with the result that it can support effectively 
a large segment of population. 

In all districts excluding Kanyakumari, 1961 
proportion is higher than that of 1951. Kanyaku- 
mari district depicts more the picture of Kerala 
of which it formed part till the reorganisation of 


44 
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States in 1956. The proportion has declined from 
83 to 73. The districts of Salem, Ramanatliapuram 
and North Arcot have recorded high increase 
from that of 1951 figures. Ramanathapuram 
Salem and North Arcot are the three districts 
in the descending order which have recorded 
highest increase in the total cropped area during 
the inter-censal period. The increase amounts 
to 7 lakhs acres in Ramnad, 5 lakhs in Salem and 
4 lakhs in North Arcot district. This increase in 
cultivated area would be one of the reasons for 
the high increase in the proportion of cultivators 
in these districts. The sudden rise in the number 
of cultivators can be also ascribed to the mass 
scale transfers of land to those who did not have 
any land and to those who had less than the 
ceiling that were done to cv.ide ceiling on land 
holdings. The lack of adequate employment 
opportunities in non-aoricultural sector could have 
also been responsible for irctcise in the number of 
cultivators. It can be seen from the Subsidiary 
Table B-I-3 that among the total woikcrs, the 
cultivators form 42%. The propoition among 
male and female workers is almost the same being 
41.9% among male workers and 42.4°;, among 
female workers. 

Proportion of cultivators and cropped area 

42. The following is the proportion of cultiva- 
tors to total workers in the districts. They are 
arranged in the descending order of proportions. 


Tiruchirapalli 

54.8 

Salem 

.54.7 

Ramanathapuram 

53.0 

North Arcot 

51.5 

South Arcot 

49.5 

Madurai 

39.0 

Thanjavur 

36.3 

Tirunelvcli 

35.2 

Chingleput 

35.1 

Coimbatore 

.'0.3 

Kanyakumari 

20.7 

Nilgiri 

18.9 


The ranking of districts arranged in the order 
of extent of total cropped area in 1960-61 pre- 


sents a slightly different picture. 

Salem 

Coimbatore 

Tiruchirapalli 

Thanjavur 

South Arcot 

Madurai 

North Arcot 

Ramanathapuram 

Tirunelvcli 

Chingleput 

Kanyakumari 

Nilgiri 

In Salem the total cropped area is higher 
than all other districts and the proportion of 
workers working as cultivators also is higher than 
all districts except Tiruchi. This shows that this 
is primarily an agricultural area. In Coimbl tore 
even though the cropped area is higher thf i all 
other districts except Salem, the propQrtiq.j of 
cultivators -among the workers is v^ry low. 
Thanjavur ranks fourth in the cropped area but 
in the proportion of cultivators, it ranks eighth. 
This indicates that in theve two distiicts the 
pressure on ^and is not high. Ramnad and North 
Arcot present an opposite picture of great 
pressure on land in which while the proportion of 
cropped area is much lower than 6 of the 12 
districts, the proportion of cultivators among 
workers is much higher than 8 of the 12 
districts. 

Sex-wise proportions among cultivators 

43. The proportion of female workers to 
male workers ranges from 2 per 100 workers in 
Madras district to 84 per 100 in Nilgiri 
district. In the rural areas the percentage of 
workers in the category of cultivation ranges 
from 64 among males in Ramanathapuram and 61 
in Salem among females, to 24 in Madurai among 
males and 6 among females in Kanyakumari. In 
the urban sector, the proportion ranges from 10% 
in Tirunelvcli to 0.02% in Madras among males 
and fi<)mil7.7% in Tiruchi to 0.004% in Madras 
among females. 
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AgricaltararLabonrer 

44. In a State in which 42% of the working 
force are engaged as cultivators, it is not 
surprising that 18% of the total workers arc 


‘agricultural labourers’. The following table 
presents similar proportions in respect of agri- 
cultural laboureis. 


Table XII — 27 

Proportion of persons working as Agricultural Labourers to 1,000 of total population 

mi to 1961 


State/district 

1961 

1951 

1931 

1921 

191] 

1901 

I 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Madras Stale 

84 

55 

88 

95 

100 

112 

Madras City 

N 

1 

2 


•) 


Chingleput 

110 

69 

83 

79 

120 

119 

North Arcot 

80 

53 

61 

27 

107 

85 

.'‘outh Arcoi 

131 

71 

100 

80 

14.^ 

130 

Salem 

66 

46 

106 

161 

105 

106 

^oimbatorc 

76 

57 

115 

72 

104 

109 

Nilgiri 

51 

49 

44 

107 

61 

49 

Madurai 

71 

64 

68 

9I 

124 

61 

Tiruchirapalli 

81 

49 

151 

1 67 

100 

167 

Thanjavur 

137 

86 

93 

1 22 

99 

121 

Ramanathapuram 

69 

43 

43 

59 

38 J 

187 

Tirunclveli 

74 

42 

91 

75 

70) 

Kanyakumari 

31 

56 

33 

22 

28 




* Excluding Kanyakuman 
* * Excluding Pudukottai 

The proportion of agricultural labourers also second in the proportion of workers to the total 

follows the similar pattern of decline from 1901 workers of the State. In Than javur district which 

to 1951 and steep increase in 1961. Here too is noted for cultivation the bulk of the cultivable 

Kanyakumari is an exception. It can be seen land belongs to big Mirasdars. As such, the 

from the Subsidiary Table B-1-3 that 14-3% of highest proportion of workers engaged as agri- 
male workers and 26.4% of female workers arc cultural labourers, is in this district. 32.7% of the 

agricultural labourers. This category ranks total workers of Tbanjavur district are agricultural 
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labourers. Nilgiri and Kanyakumari have the 
least proportion of workers as agricultural labou- 
rers with 11% and 8.9%. In Thanjavur, 36.3% 
are cultivators and 32.7% arc agricultural labour- 
ers, while in Salem 54.7% are cultivators and 
only 12.8% are agricultural labourers. In this 
district the ratio of cultivators to agricultural 
labourers is highest. For every 10 cultivators 
there are 9 agricultural labourers. As most of 
the cultivators belong to the well-to-do class 
in this area, in many cases the actual cultivation is 
done by labourers hired on wages while the 
cultivating Mirusdars confine their activities to 
direction and supervision. Salem presents the 
opposite picture. In this district the ratio of 
cultivators to agricultural labourers is lowest 
being 2 labourers for every 10 cultivators. 

Ratio of cultivators to agricoltural labourers 

45. From the ratio of cultivators to agricultural 
labourers it can be said that Thanjavur is an 
example of capitalistic farming while Salem is an 
example of subsistence farming. Following is the 
number of agricultural labourers for every 10 
cultivators in each district. 

No. of agricultural 
labourers 


Thanjavur 9 

Chingleput 7 

South Arcot 0 

Nilgiri 6 

North Arcot 5 

Coimbatore .5 

Madurai 3 

Tirunelveli 3 

Kanyakumari 4 

Tiruchirapalli 3 


Ramanathapuram 

3 

Salem 

2 

State 

4 

The proportions of agricultural 

labourers to 

total workers of the districts are 

given below. 

They are arranged in the descending order of 
proportions. 

Thanjavur 

32.7 

South Arcot 

28.7 

Chingleput 

25.3 

Madurai 

20.1 

North Arcot 

I7.I 

Tiruchirapalli 

16.3 

Tirunelveli 

16.1 

Coimbatore 

15.7 

Ranianatha]mram 

14.4 

Salem 

12.8 

Nilgiri 

11.0 

Kanyakumari 

8.9 


Female workers among agricultural labourers! 

46. The highest proportion of female works *s is 
recorded in the category of agricultural l.y?ouftirs. 
There are as many as 96 females for every 100 
male woikers in this category for the whole State. 
In tne district of North Arcot, there arc 133 
females per 100 males and in Ramnad and 
Tirunelveli 126 and 122. Excluding Madras, the 
lowest proportion of female workers in this cate- 
gory is found in Kanyakumari district, the pro- 
portion being 34 females per 100 male workers. 

Sector-wise strength of workers in rural and 
urban areas 

47. The relative strength of workers in each 
sector in rural and urban areas can be known 
from thi.s table. 
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Distribution of 1 ,000 persons of each se.\ among workers in the f rimary Sector, Secondary 
Sector and Tertiar\ Sector and Non-warkers. 1961 
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The prcdomiaancc of proportions in primary 
sector in rural areas in all districts of the State 
compared to that of the urban is only a normal 
feature as by the very definition of urban area 
more than 75% of the population should be 
engaged in the non-agricult ural sector. In the 
rural areas the proportion of male and female 
workers in Primary sector in Chinglcput district. 
Coimbatore district, Tirunelveli district and Kan- 
yakumari district falls below that of State average. 
Chingleput is adjacent to MadrasCity and has many 
industries which provide scope for non-agricul- 
tural employment. Coimbatore is the industrial 
centre of Madras State. Household industries 
provide greater scope of employment in Tiruncl- 
vcli district. Kanyakumari presents the picture of 
Kerala of which it formed part till reorganisation. 
In rural areas of Thanjavur district the proportion 
among female cultivators is lower than that of 
State average, while among male workers it is 
high. This again indicates the better economic 
status of the cultivating families of this district. 
^ the urban areas of the State the tertiary sector 
fccounts for the highest proportion of workers 
-Imtmg both males (27.8) and females (5.8). In 
the urban areas of Salem district alone both 
among males and females the proportion engaged 
in Secondary sector is highest. This again indi- 
cates the backwardness of the district. In the case 
of urban areas of Chinglcput, Ramunathapuram, 
Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari districts the pro- 
portion in Secondary sector among females is 
the highest. This is due to the predominance of 
Household Industry of making Feedies, Cigarettes, 
in Tirunelveli district, of making matches in 
Ramanathapurum district and Household Industry 
of making fishing nets in Kanyakumari district. 
They provide large avenues of employment 
particularly to the females. 


Cnltlrators in the non-working age-group 

48. 5 %of the total male cultivators of the State 
in rural areas belong to 0-14 age-group. Salem 
records the highest proportion of 8.5% of male 
cultivators and 10.5% female cultivators in 0-14 
age-group. This again indicates the backward- 
ness of the area. It can be seen from Subsidiary 
Table B-I-4 that in the rural areas among male 
cultivators 5% and among female cultivators 6.8% 
belong to 0-14 age-group. 

In all districts the proportion of female 
cultivators of 0-14 age-group exceeds the corres- 
ponding proportion among male cultivators. But 
it is exactly the reverse in the case of 60+ age- 
group where proportion among males exceeds 
very much the corresponding proportion among 
females. Among agricultural labourers the pro- 
portions in both 0-14 age-group and 
6C f age-group are greater among males than 
females. 

Agricultural labourers in the non-working age-group 

49. The 0-14 age-group proportions among 
agricultural labourers are higher than those of 
cultivators and all other categories of workers. 
This can be explained by the fact that much of the 
inflation of workers has occurred in this category. 
The highest proportions in 0-14 age-group among 
male and female agricultural labourers are 
recorded in Salem district (Males 16.5%; Females 
12.4%) and the lowe.st in Thanjavur district 
(Males 5.9%; Females 5.3%). 

Analysis of certain categories of Non-Workers 

50. The data may now be examined in 
relation to the agc-structure of the non- 
working population, students, dependents and 
unemployed persons seeking employment in rural 
areas. 
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Proportion oj persons by sex and broad age-groups in cultivation and agricultural labour and non-workers in rural areas coirnared 
to proportion of full-time students or children attending school, dependents, infants and children not attending school, 

persons seeking employment in rural areas, 1961 
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Working Population 


Even among males seeking employment 5.5‘\. 
belong to 0-14 age-group and among females 
6.3% belong to 0-14 age-groiip. In Salem among 
females both the proportion of 0-14 age-group 
(11.4%) among workers of the district and tJie 
proportion of 0-14 (21.2".) among the females 
seeking enipltnment is the highest as compared 


to all other districts. This district has the highest 
rale of illiterates (71.2% for males and 92.4% for 
females). All these tend to show the economic 
backwardness of this area. 

The table given above has been recast into the 
following form taking male and female in each 
age-group separately as 1.000. 
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Table XII — 30 (Contd.) 

Distribution of tJOOO of total population in each sex and age-group among total workers and non-workers 

in rural areas subdivided into categories, 1961 
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Working Population 


This table again reveals that the full-time 
students in the age-group of 0-14 is lowest in 
Salem district both among males and females 
(22.7% Males: 9.3‘’o Females) as compared to 
other districts and that the workers in this age- 
group is highest in this district (Males 16% : 
Females 12.6%). 

Industrial classification by Division and group of 
workers in Division 0 

Si. It may be recalled that industrial coding 
has been done for Category III to IX. As the 
branch relating to agriculture, livestock, forestry. 


fishing and hunting (Division 0) comes under the 
Primary Sector, the pattern of industrial groups 
and in Division 0 will be discussed now. 

The following table presents the distribution 
of workers in Industrial Division 0 per 10,000 of 
all workers coming under the industrial classifi- 
cation by Division and Groups for the State and 
for the districts of Coimbatore, Nilgiri, Tirunel- 
veli and Kanyakumari. As only in these districts 
the proportion of workers in this branch to total 
workers form more than 5%, the table has been 
prepared for these districts alone. 


Table XII — 32 


Number of workers and their distribution per 10,000 of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classification 

by Division, Major Group and Minor Group, 1961 


State and District where 
there are sizeable 
proportions of workers in 
the primary sector 

1 

MADRAS STATE 


Divisioot Major 
Group & Minor 
Group of 

1. S. L C. 

Total workers 

Proportion per 10,000 of 
all workers 

Males Females 

r“‘ “ ^ 

Males Female 

2 

3 4 

5 6 
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93,770 

671 

573 

00 
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112 
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182 
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01 
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53,612 

143 

327 

010 
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39.127 

91 

239 

Oil 

12,994 

9,065 

29 

55 

012 
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2,606 
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16 

013 

392 
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966 
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Table XII — 32 (Contd.) 


Number of workers and their distribution per 10,000 of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classification 



by Division^ Major Croup and Minor Groups 1961 



State and District where 
there are sizeable 
proportions of workers in 
the primary sector 

Division, Major 
Group & Minor 
Group of 

I. s. r. c. 

Total workers 

Pioportion per 10,0 'Oof 
all workers 

r 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

MADRAS STATE (Contd.) 
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5,648 

2,590 

13 

16 


024 

30 

409 

N 
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025 

171 

258 

N 
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026 

436 

287 

1 
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56,244 
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127 
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40,160 

604 

91 
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13,828 

623 

31 
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63 
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253 
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044 
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Table XII — 32 (Contd ) 


Number of workers and their disir'hiition per lOdiOO of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classification 

by Division, Major Group and Minor Group^ 1961 


State and District where 
there aie si/eable 
proportions ot workers in 
the primary sector 


Division, Major 

Group & M'nor Total workers 

Group of t — ^ 

i. S. 1. C. Males Females 


Proportion per 10,000 of 
all workers 

Males Females 


1 

COIMBATORE DISTRICT 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

0 

37.911 

24,610 

611 
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00 
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Table XII — 32 (Contd.) 

Number of workers and their distribution per 10,000 of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classification 

by Division, Major Croup and Minor Group, 196 1 


Stale and District where Division, Major 

there arc sizeable Group & Minor 

proportions of workeis in Group of 

the primary sector 1. S. 1. C. 

Total workers 

Males Females 

Proportion per 10,000 of 
all workers 

Males Females 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

COIMBATORE DISTRICT (Contd.) 
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32 

4 

1 

042 

129 

31 

2 

1 

043 

37 

15 

1 

N 

044 

30 

... 

N 

• •• 

045 

2 

2 

N 

N 

046 

1 

... 

N 

... 

047 

50 

1 

1 

N 

048 

4 

1 

N 

N 
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lABLt Xn — 32 (Contd.) 


Number of workers and their distribution per 10,000 of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classification 

by Division, Major Group and Minor Group, 1961 

State and District where 
there are sizeable 
proportions of workers in 
the primary sector 

Division, Major 
Group «& Minor 
Group of 

1. S. 1. C. 

Total workers 

Proportion per 10,000 of 
all workers 

f 

Males Females 

t — 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

NILGIRI DISTRICT 

0 

29.432 

25,813 

3,302 

6,089 


00 

478 

165 

54 

39 


005 

36 

50 

4 

12 


006 

40 

17 

5 

4 


007 

... 

5 

... 

1 • 

\ 


008 

20 

»*• 

2 

i 


009 

382 

93 

43 

22 


01 

27.131 

25,3J4 

3,044 

5,988 


010 

21,699 

21,651 

2.434 

5,107 


oil 

3.804 

2,776 

427 

655 


012 

35 

2 

4 

1 


013 

1 

... 

N 

... 


014 

473 

368 

53 

87 


015 

1.119 

587 

126 

138 


02 

889 

177 

100 

42 


020 

563 

122 

63 

29 


021 

227 

3 

25 

1 
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Table XII — 32 (Conid.) 


Number of workers and tLeir distribution per 10,000 of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classijication 

by Division^ Major Group and Minor Group^ 1961 


State and District where 
thcie are sizeable propor- 
tions of workers in the 
primary sector 


Division, Major 
Group & Minor 
Gioup of 
I. S. 1. C. 


Total workers 
Males Females 


Proportion per 10,000 
of all workers 

Males Females 


1 

NILGIRI DISTRICT (Contd.) 


2 

3 

023 

68 

024 

... 

025 

9 

026 

22 

03 

21 

031 

18 

032 

3 

04 

913 

040 

819 

041 

3 

042 

' 

043 

6 

044 

10 

045 

51 

046 

1 

047 

19 

048 

3 


4 

5 

6 

13 

k 

3 

2 

... 

1 

27 

1 

6 

10 

3 

2 

... 

2 

... 


- 

■ f • 

... 

N 

• •• 

87 

102 

20 

74 

92 

17 

... 

N 

... 


N 

... 

2 

1 

N 


1 

... 

11 

6 

3 


N 

• • • 

... 

2 

• • 


N 
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Table XII — 32 (Conld.) 

Number of workers and their distribution per l()J)00 of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classification 

by Division^ Major Group and Minor Group, 1961 


State and District where 
there arc sizeable propor- 
tions of workcis in the 
primar> sector 

Di\ision, Major 
Group & Minor 
Ciioup of 

1. S. I. C 

Total workers 

Proportion per 10,000 
of all workers 



Males 

Females 

n- 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

T1RUNELVF.LI DISTRICT 

0 

39,823 

4,427 

1,005 

211 


00 

15,851 

687 

400 

33 


005 

153 

27 

4 

1 


006 

159 

1 

4 

N 


007 

45 

285 

1 

14 


008 

12,249 

22 

309 

1 




• 


4 


009 

3.245 

352 

82 

17 


01 

1,418 

1,181 

36 

56 


010 

749 

612 

19 

29 


oil 

446 

423 

II 

20 


012 

5 

1 

N 

N 


015 

218 

145 

6 

7 


02 

2,247 

539 

57 

26 


020 

263 

83 

7 

4 


021 

588 

83 

15 

4 


022 

3 

... 

N 

... 


023 

1,373 

277 

35 

13 


024 

6 

86 

N 

4 
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Table XII — 32 (Contd.) 


Number of workers and their distribution per lOflOO of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classification 

by Division, Major Group and Minor Group, 1961 


State and District where 
there are sizeable propor- 
tions of workers in the 
primary sector 


Division, Major 
Group & Minor 
Group of 
1. S. I. C 


Total workers 


Males Females 
3 4 


Proportion per 10,000 
of all workers 


Males Females 

5 6 


TIRUNliLVELl DISTRICT (Contd.) 


025 

7 

... 

N 

••• 

026 

7 

10 

N 

1 

03 

6,731 

48 

170 

2 

030 

4,183 

13 

106 

N 

031 

944 

20 

24 

1 

032 

1,604 

15 

40 

1 

04 

13,576 

1,972 

342 

94 

040 

12,989 

1,845 

328 

88 

041 

225 

6 

6 

N 

042 

138 

92 

3 

4 

043 

181 

10 

5 

1 

044 

15 

... 

N 

... 

045 

13 

' 

N 

N 

046 




N 

047 

3 

16 



048 

12 

... 
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Table XII — 32 (Contd.) 

Number of workers and their distribution per 10,000 of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classification 

by Division, Major Group and Minor Group, 1961 


State and District where 
there are sizeable propor- 
tions of workers in the 
primary sector 

Division, Major 
Group & Minor 
Group of 

I. S. I. C 

Total 

workers 

Proportion per 10,000 
of all workers 

^ 

Males 

Females 

t — 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

KANYAKUMARI DISTRICT 

0 

22.557 

1,639 

1,301 

223 


00 

3,095 

595 

178 

81 


005 

148 

40 

8 

6 


006 

172 

7 

10 

1 


007 

5 

494 

N 

67 


008 

2.566 

• •• 

148 

... ^ 


009 

204 

' 54 

12 

/7 


01 

2,211 

621 

128 

84 


010 

534 

343 

31 

47 


on 

12 

1 

1 

N 


012 

1,528 

250 

88 

34 


013 

7 

1 

N 

N 


014 



... 

... 


015 

130 

26 

8 

3 


02 

469 

222 

27 

30 


020 

27 


2 

... 


021 

184 

... 

11 

... 


023 

252 

217 

14 

29 


024 

1 

5 

N 

1 
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Table XII — 32 (Contd.) 


Number of workers and their distribution per 10,000 of all workers in the Indian Industrial Classification 

by Division, Major Group and Minor Group, 1961 


State and District where Division, Major 

there are sizeable proper- Group & Minor 

tions of workers in the Group of 

primary sector 1. S. I. C. 

Total 

workers 

Proportion per 10.000 
of all workers 

r 

Males 

Females 

( 

Males 

Females 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

KANYAKUMARI DISTRICT (Contd.) 





026 

5 

... 

N 

... 

03 

16,070 

159 

927 

22 

030 

15,985 

157 

922 

21 

031 

65 

... 

4 

... 

032 

20 

2 

1 

1 

04 

712 

42 

41 

6 

040 

616 

39 

36 

6 

041 

1 

... 

N 

... 

042 

3 

1 

N 

N 

043 

58 

2 

3 

N 

044 

32 


: 

... 

048 

2 


N 

... 


‘N’ denotes Ncgligiolc 


In the State, the Major Group 04 viz.. Live- 
stock and hunting accounts for the highest per- 
centage of 2.5 among male workers and in the 
group 01 relating to Plantation crops the highest 
percentage of 3.2 is seen among female workers. 
The specific industry that accounts for the 
highest proportions among male workers is Pro- 


duction and rearing of Livestock mainly for milk 
(2.3%) and among female workers in that of 
Production of tea in plantation (2.4%). Nilgiri 
being an important centre of production for tea 
in the country, next only to Assam, the proportion 
of workers coming under the Minor Group 010 
(Production of tea in plantation) is very high 
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being 24% among male workers and 51% among 
female workers. Kanyakumari district being a 
coastal area, the industry of fishing, specifically 
fishing in sea, accounts for 9’^;^ of male workers. 

Secondary occupation 

52. The economic condition of the cultivator 
almost necessitates an additional means of liveli- 
hood and the seasonal nature of the work facili- 
tates this. Though the practice of secondary 
occupation can be said to indicate the economic 
backwardness and extent of under-employment, 
it need not necessarily be so. 

4,698,478 male workers forming 46.5^' , of total 
male workers and 1,668,132 female woikers 
forming 31. 8*^0 total female workers have 


secondary occupation. The proportion of males 
and females having additional occupation is 
greater among the category of cultivators than 
the other categories. 32% of male cultivators 
and 19% of female cultivators have secondary 
occupation. Among the cultivators who have 
secondary work, 74% work as agricultural 
labourers and among the agricultural labourers 
who have secondary work 91% work as cultiva- 
tors. This clearly proves the inter-relationship 
of these two categories in the organic way and 
also the poverty and the economic condition of 
the persons belonging to these two industrial 
categories. 

Following is the proportion of male and female 
workers having secondary occupation. 


Principal Work 



Additional Work 


As Cultivators 

As Agricultural 

At Household 

. 

Labourers 

r — ^ ^ 

Industry 

A 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

Cultivation 

... 


17.1 

18.9 

15.6 

Agricultural Labour 

8.4 

6.0 

... 

. 

0.6 

Household Industry 

7.2 

2.4 

2.7 

2.0 

... 



Among the household industry workerh who 
have secondary work, 68% are engaged as cultiv- 
ators. The predominance of cultivation as a com- 
bination of secondary work for those ^^ngaged in 


Household Industry and those working as agri- 
cultuial labourers indicates again that many who 
cultivate the land have only very small-sized 
holding and they have only very meagre resources. 
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ANDHRA PRADESH 



Tabll XII — 33 (Contd.) 

Distribution oj J .(XX^ persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary work in any oJ the three categories (India and States), 1961 
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Household Industry 



Distribution of I, {XX) persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Lahoun r or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary work in any of the three categories (India and States), 1961 
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V. 



I 



s 
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Q 




Agricultural Labour 



Table XII — 33 (Contd.) 

Distribution of IJMK) persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have sectindury work in any of the three categories (India and States), 1961 
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Table XII — 3j (contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Iruiustry 
but also have secondary work in any of the three categories {India and States), 1961 
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MAHARASHTRA 



DLslribuiion of fOOO persons who principally work as Cultivator or Ai^riculiural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary work in any of the three categories (India and States), 1961 
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Agricultural Labour 



Table XII — ^ (Co ntd.) 

1 000 persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
Imt also have secondary work in any of thf three categories (India and States), 1961 
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Household Industry 



Table XII — 33 (Contd.) 

Distribution of I, WO persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
hut also have secondary work in any of the three categories {Iiulia and States), 1961 
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Table XII — 33 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons who principally work as Cultivato^9r Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary work in any of thedhree categories (India and Stales), 1961 
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Agricultural Labour T 1.000 



Table XII — 33 (Conld.) 

Distribution of 1.000 persons who pnm ipolh work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also haw secondary work in any of the three categories {India and States), 1961 


Working Population 



Household Industry 



Table XII — ^^^ntd.) 

Distribution of IfiOO persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary y/ork in any of th^three categories {India and States), 1961 
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Cultivation T 1,000 638 



Distribution of 1,000 persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary work in any of the three categories (India and States), 1961 
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Agricultural Labour 



Table XII -^^ontd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons who principally work as Cuhi^otor or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary work in any of tne three categories {India and States), 1961 
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Tabu XII - 33 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1. 000 persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary w. rk in any of the three categories {India and States), 1961 
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Agricultural Labour 



Tablk XII - 33 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1. 000 persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary work in any of the three categories {India and States). 1961 


All 


Working Population 
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25. SIKKIM 1. Cultivation T 1,000 64 5 ... 504 427 



Table XII — 33 (Contd.) 

Pistribution of I,000 ptrsons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household industry 
but also have secondary work in any of the three categories {India ami States), 1961 
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Pattern of secondary occupation in India and 
States 

S3. In India and in all States except Assam, 
Jammu & Kashmir, Punjab and Rajasthan, the 
pattern of distribution indicates that cultivation 
provides the main avenue for the under- 
employed. 

In the States which form an exception, house- 
hold industry as secondary work is more pre- 
dominant than cultivation. It can also be seen 


from this tabic that having an additional employ- 
ment is more common among males than females. 
This is probably because women mainly alfcnd 
to household duties and hence may not be in a 
position to take up additional \Nork. 

Pattern in Madras State 

54. The following table gives the proportion 
of persons having secondary work in the districts 
of Madras State. 



Di'itril'ulion «/ I .nOd ffi M>ns who priiicipolly work as Cultivator or Agricultural Lahourir or in Ilousaliold Industry 

Put also ha\e secondary work in any of the three cati gorics, 1961 


forking Population 
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B |i 



Agricultural Labour T l,oro 18 8 600 



Distrihiiiion of !Xh>0 persons who prii cipoUy work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
hut a\so have secondary w ork in any of the ihr<e categories, 1961 
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Table XII — 

Distribution of 1,000 persons yeho principally work as Cu^vaior or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 
but also have secondary work in any of the three categories, 1961 
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Cultivation T 1,000 48 12 ... ... 491 449 



Tablu XII — 34 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 

but also have secondary work in any of the three categories, 1961 


Working Population 



Agricultural Labour 



Table XII -^^^tbntd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons who principally work as Ciftivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 

but also have secondary work in any of the three categories^ 1961 
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Household Industry T 1,000 ... 607 125 207 



Distribution of f(X)0 persons who principally work as Cultivator or Agricultural Labourer or in Household Industry 

but also have secondary work in any of the three categories j 1961 
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Distribution of 1,000 persons who principally work as Cultiva/or^r Agricultural Labourer or in Household ludustry 

but also have secondary work in dny of the three categories. 1961 
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Agricultural Labour T l.CKX) 



Disr/ihitfion ,i,r /j 0*) pc f sons who principuUy work cis Cultivator or igricultural Lih^urer or in Household industry 

hut also have scdohlary work in any of the three catcgorii s, 1961 
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It can be seen from Subsidiary Table B-VII 
Part A-1 that in the rural areas 1 12 males and 66 
females out of 1,000 cultivators have secondary 
work as agricultural labourers, and only 10 males 
and 4 females out of 1,000 cultivators arc work- 
ing at household industry. The proportion is 
highest in South Arcot in the case of cultivators 
working as agricultural labourers. While out of 
1,000 agricultural labourers those working 
additionally as cultivators form only 44 males 
and 30 females, those additionally workinu at 
household industry amount to only 3 males and 
2 females. 


Main Tabic B~VII Part A shows that among 
the males working at liousehtdd industry and 
additionally working as cultivalors the 1 i!gv.st 
number foiming I*'. 3% belong lo the iiulu* tries 
of maniifaclure or wood and woodcMi pKKiiict'., 
and the industries relating to niaiiufacturc of fv'od* 
sluITs account foi another 14' The type o.f v-ork 
in these induNtries is allied with agricultiiial work. 

The pattern of combination of culti' , tioii 
as principal work and agricultural labour or 
work connected with agriculture as secondary 
work has been the same in earlier decades also. 


Table XU .^5 


Svcnndary means nf livelihood in agriculture for the Jour non-ngricuhnrnl 195 J 



No. of self-support- 
ing persons per 
[0,0(X) of all non- 
agricult ural classes 

the non 

-agricultural classes 

whose Secondary means of livelihood is 

Slate/nistrici 

Total 

Owner- 

cultivation 

Share 

cropping 

•Vgricultural 

labourer 

Rent 

receiving 

) ' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Madras State 

2,678 

10,000 

4,518 

J,05l 

1,716 

2.715 

Madras 

2.754 

10,000 

823 

282 

83 

8,812 

Chingleput 

2,680 

10,000 

4,414 

1,128 

1,193 

3,265 

North Arcol 

2,408 

10,000 

4,44t) 

(>28 

1,302 

3,630 

South Arcot 

2,549 

10,000 

5,407 

916 

1,366 

2.311 

Salem 

2,280 

10,000 

3,231 

1,206 

3,581 

1,982 

Coimbatore 

2,850 

10,000 

3,478 

970 

3.401 

2.151 

Nilgiri 

3,844 

10,000 

5,082 

2,139 

1,056 

1,723 

Madurai 

2,821 

10,000 

4,035 

1.066 

2,667 

2,232 

Tiruchirapalli 

2,670 

10,000 

5,374 

1,057 

1,328 

2,241 

Thanjavur 

2,627 

10,000 

3,153 

1.553 

1,278 

4,016 

Ramanathapuram 

2.683 

10,000 

5.821 

889 

1,707 

1.583 

Tininclvcli 

2.678 

10.000 

5,t21 

1,065 

1,545 

1,969 

Kanyakumari 

2,630 

10,000 

6,004 

1,320 

1,567 

1,109 
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Tablf XU — 36 

Non-agricultural secondary means of lirelihood jor four agrlenllural clas'cs. 1951 


State, District 

No. of self 
Mipporiing 
poisons per 
10,000 of all 
agricultural 
classes 

No. of self-supporting persons per 10,000 of self-supporting persons in all 
agricultural cla'^scs I, 11 and 111 whose secondary means of livelihood is 

Production Other services 

Total other than Commerce Transport and Miscella- 

cultivaiion ncous services 

1 

2 

t 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Madras State 

2.586 

to.ooo 

3,811 

2,365 

402 

3.422 

\f a liras 

2.260 

10,000 

1,037 

2,439 

366 

6.IS8 

Chingleput 

2.495 

10.00t) 

3.970 

2,370 

302 

.\358 

North Arcot 

2,477 

10,000 

4,232 

2,072 

331 

3.365 

South Arcot 

2,371 

lO.tHX) 

^.969 

2,016 

165 

3.850 

Salem 

2,473 

10,000 

4.767 

1.940 

333 

2.96(t 

Coimbatore 

2,619 

10,000 

3,550 

2,478 

756 

<216 ' 

Nilgiri 

2,795 

10,000 

5.967 

2,297 

181 

1,555 

Madurai 

2,654 

10,000 

3,392 

3,098 

322 

3,188 

7 injchirapalli 

2,718 

10,000 

3,196 

2.005 

373 

4,426 

Thanjavur 

2,804 

10,000 

2,522 

3.063 

729 

3.686 

Ramanathapuram 

2,695 

10,000 

3,043 

2,75 1 

337 

3,869 

Tiriinelvcli 

2,631 

10,000 

4,378 

2,492 

365 

2,765 

Kanyakuman 

2,483 

10,000 

4,806 

2.II3 

623 

2,458 

fhc-c two tables show that this preferenee for 
ii:riculturc as a subsidiary occupation exists 

n all the sub-divisions of agricultural cmplov- 
ncni, ■' 

Honseholds engaged both in Cnitivation and HonM- 
hold Industry 

55. The table given below has been prepared 
from the Household Economic Tables which are 
based on 20% sample. 
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Table XU — 37 

Total number of households on a 20% sample of all households in all areas engaged (1) in Culiivaiiun 
only and {II) both in Cultivation and Household Industry, 1961 


State/District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total number 
of households 

Households 
engaged in 
cultivation only 

Households engaged 
both in cultivation 
and household industry 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Madraji State 

T a 

650,805 

614,855 

35,950 


b 

1,000 

945 

55 


R a 

618,391 

584,330 

34,061 


b 

1,000 

945 

55 


U a 

32.414 

30,525 

1,889 


b 

1,000 

942 

58 

Madras 

T and U a 

42 

41 

1 

% 

b 

{,m) 

976 

24 

Chinglcput 

T a 

40,059 

38.445 

1,614 


b 

1,000 

960 

40 


R a 

38,165 

36,633 

1,532 


h 

1,000 

960 

40 


U a 

1,894 

1,812 

82 


b 

1,000 

957 

43 

North Arcot 

T a 

67.861 

64,292 

3.569 


b 

J,000 

947 

53 


R a 

65,598 

62,188 

3,410 


b 

1,000 

948 

5? 


U a 

2,263 

2,104 

159 


b 

1,000 

930 

70 
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Table Xll — 37 (Conld.) 


Total numhir of households on a sample of all households in all areas en}>aged(l) 

and (H) both in Cultivation and Household Industry, 

in Cultivation only 

State District 

Total 

Kiiral 

Urban 

Total number 
of households 

Househv>lds Households engaged 

engaged in both in cultivation 

cultivation only and household industry 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

South Arcot 

r a 

75,650 

73,291 

2,T59 


b 

l,(X)l) 

9(^9 

31 


R a 

73,366 

71,115 

2,251 


b 

1,000 

969 

31 


U a 

2 284 

2,176 

108 


b 

1,000 

953 

47 

Salem 

T a 

85,508 

80,873 

4,635 


b 

1,000 

946 

54 

i 


R a 

83.269 

78,822 

4,447 \ 


b 

1,000 

947 

53^ V 


U a 

2.239 

2,051 

188 


b 

1.000 

916 

84 

Coimbatore 

T a 

51.012 

45,746 

5.266 


b 

1.000 

897 

103 


R a 

48,385 

43,203 

5,182 


b 

1,000 

893 

107 


U a 

2,627 

2,543 

84 


b 

1,000 

968 

32 

Nilgin 

T a 

3,439 

3,380 

59 


b 

1,000 

983 

17 


R a 

2,788 

2.755 

33 


b 

1,000 

988 

12 


U a 

651 

625 

26 


b 

1.000 

960 

40 
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Table XIl — 37 (Contd.) 

Total number of households on a 20% sample of all households in all areas engaged il) in Ctdtivtion only 
and (11) both in Cultivation and Household Industry, 1961 


State/nistrict 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total number 
of households 

Households 
engaged in 
cultivation only 

Households engaged 
both in cultivation 
and household industry 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Madurai 

T a 

57.370 

55.903 

1.467 


b 

1,000 

974 

26 


R a 

52.908 

51.538 

1,370 


h 

I.OUO 

974 

26 


U a 

4.402 

4,365 

97 


b 

l.0(X) 

978 

22 

i^ruchirapalli 

T a 

82,349 

78,628 

3,721 


b 

1.000 

955 

45 


R a 

78,796 

75,281 

3,515 


h 

I ,(KK) 

955 

45 


IJ a 

3,553 

3,347 

206 


b 

1,000 

942 

58 

Thanjavur 

T a 

61,257 

59,710 

1,547 


b 

1,000 

975 

25 


R a 

58,186 

56,734 

1,452 


b 

1,000 

975 

25 


U a 

3,071 

2,976 

95 


b 

1,000 

969 

31 
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Tahu- XII 37 (Contd.'l 


Total number of hou-cM on a 2ir , sa.nplc ot oil ;.ousJ,oUh o, all anas en^of^eJ (1) in Cultivation onh 
and [ID both -n Culiivaiion and Uousihold Indu^'.ry, Pt6l 



Total 

1 otal number 

Households 

Households engaged 

State. District 

engaged in 
cultivation only 

both in cultivation 

Kurul 

Urban 

of households 

and household industry 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Ramanathapuram 

T a 

58,519 

56,267 

2,252 


b 

1,000 

962 

38 


R a 

55,484 

53,381 

2,103 


b 

1,000 

962 

38 


U a 

3,035 

2.886 

149 


b 

1,000 

951 

49 

Tirunelveli 

T a 

52.452 

46.043 

6,409 


b 

1,000 

878 

122 


R a 

46,976 

';,I90 

5.786 


b 

1.000 

877 

123 


U a 

5,470 

4,853 

623 


b 

1,000 

886 

114 

Kanyakumari 

T a 

15,287 

12,236 

3.051 


b 

1,000 

800 

200 


R a 

14,470 

n.490 

2,980 


b 

1,000 

794 

206 


U a 

817 

746 

71 

a— Absolute figures 

b 

1,000 

913 

87 


b— Proportion of 1,000 
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Among the toial households engaged in cultiv- 
ation only and those engaged in both cultivation 
and household industry, the latter form only 5.5%. 
r'xccpting the districts of Coimbatore, Madurai. 
Tirunelvcli and Kanyakumari in other districts of 
the State the proportion of households engaged 
both in cultivation and household industry is 


greater in rural areas. 

Land utilization 

56. The followiujL’ i Me provides an insiyht 
into how the land of the Stale is utilised and to 
what extent it is utilised well. 


Table XII - 38 
Land Utilisation, 1960—61 


State/ 

Total geographical 
area by village papers 

Forests 

Barren and 
uDcuIturable land 

District 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Madras 

31,653 

... 

• •• 

Chingleput 

2.038,119 

83,371 

128,638 

South Arcot 

2.693.158 

158.583 

398,252 

North Arcot 

3,039.944 

787,987 

190,432 

Salem 

4,509,470 

1.182.016 

413,059 

Coimbatore 

3,864,090 

973,785 

106,435 

Tiruchirapalli 

3,523,305 

173,597 

176,166 

Thanjavur 

2,392.602 

31,766 

78,532 

%Madurai 

3,116,045 

383,089 

223.450 

Ramanathapuram 

3.088,194 

62.743 

407.126 

Tirunclveli 

2,821.006 

312,576 

138.197 

Nilgiri 

628,976 

341,952 

21,876 

Kanyakumari 

412,240 

1 19.147 

53,805 

State 

32,158,802 

4,610,612 

2,335.968 

State/ 

District 

Land put to non- 

Culturable 

Permanent pastures and 

agricultural uses 

Acres 

waste 

Acres 

other grazing lands 
Acres 


5 

6 

7 

Madras 

31,653 



Chingleput 

368,419 

1 16,885 

123,411 

South Arcot 

241,924 

138,858 

23,156 

North Arcot 

317,183 

149,267 

53,941 

Salem 

311,482 

83,080 

67.951 

Coimbatore 

15\249 

124,544 

52.653 

Tiruchirapalli 

532,200 

303.234 

122,070 

Thanjavur 

472,220 

106.102 

15,693 

Madurai 

245,792 

97,001 

294,546 

Ramanathapuran. 

285,057 

292.277 

43,255 

Tirunclveli 

193,399 

2.^6.331 

81,264 

Nilgiri 

19,332 

68,941 

19,430 

Kanyakumari 

25,658 

6.870 

1 

State 

3,199,568 

1,743,390 

897.371 
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Table XIF — 38 (Contd.) 
Land Utilisation, I960 —61 


State 

District 

Land under miscellaneous tree 
crops and groves not included 
in the net area sown 

Acres 

Current 

fallows 

Acres 

Other fallow 
lands 

Acres 


8 

9 

10 

Madras 

... 

... 

... 

Chingleput 

124,492 

157.905 

125,483 

South Arcot 

126,30^> 

114.152 

130.167 

North Arcot 

24,198 

122.865 

113,816 

Salem 

20,038 

285,527 

86,142 

Coimbatore 

16.053 

538,617 

156.755 

Tiruchirapalli 

56,318 

286.277 

143,222 

Ihanjavur 

85,829 

68,732 

84,799 

Madurai 

62.079 

263,888 

154,736 

Ramanathapuram 

51.289 

322,956 

183.420 

Tiruneivcii 

30,862 

228.529 

345,779 

Nilgiri 

10,495 

13,751 

12,996 

Kanyakumari 

201 

2,928 

2,555 

State 

608,160 

2.406,127 

1,539,870 



Net Area 

Area sown more ' 

Total cropped 

State' 

sown 

than once 

area 

District 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 


11 

12 

13 

Madras 


... 

... 

Chingleput 

809,515 

332.930 

1,142,445 

South Arcot 

1,361,760 

433.683 

1,795,443 

North Arcot 

1,280.255 

364,977 

1,645,232 

Salem 

2,060,175 

273.841 

2,334,016 

Coimbatore 

1.739,999 

453.635 

2,193,634 

Tiruchirapalli 

1.730.221 

236,615 

1,966,836 

Thanjavur 

1.448,929 

453.848 

1,902,777 

Madurai 

1.391,464 

255.007 

1,646,471 

Ramanathapuram 

1,440.071 

117,471 

1.557,542 

TiruncIvcIi 

1,234,069 

263.702 

1,497,771 

Nilgiri 

120.203 

5.013 

125,216 

Kanyakumari 

201.075 

80,757 

281.832 

State 

14,817,736 

3.271,479 

18 , 089 , 21 : 


( Source : Season and Crop Report, 1960-61, Madras Slate, P. 30) 
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The following table expresses these data in terms of percentage. 

Tabi-E XII - 39 

Classification of area in each district of the Madras Stale in 1960-61 
(Percentage to total area) 


• State' 

District 

Forests 

Barren and 
unculturable 
land 

l.nnd pul to 
non-agrifiilturjl 
uses 

Culturablc 

waste 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Madras 



100.0 


Chingleput 

4.1 

6.3 

18.1 

5.7 

South Arcot 

5.9 

14.8 

90 

5-1 

North Arcot 

25.9 

6.3 

10.4 

4.9 

Salem 

26.2 

9.2 

6.9 

1.8 

Coimbatore 

25.2 

2.8 

4.0 

3.2 

Tiruchirapalli 

4.9 

5.0 

15 I 

8.6 

Thanjavur 

1.3 

3.3 

19.7 

4.4 

Madurai 

12.3 

7.2 

7.9 

3.1 

Ramanathapuram 

2.0 

13.2 

9.2 

9.5 

Tirunclveli 

11.1 

4.9 

6.8 

9.1 

Nilgiri 

54.4 

3.5 

3.1 

10.9 

%Canyakiimari 

28.9 

13.1 

6.2 

1.7 

State 

14.3 

7.3 

9.9 

5.4 


State; 

District 

Permanent 
pastures 
and other 
grazing 
lands 

Land under mis- 
cellaneous tree 
crops and groves 
not included in 
the net area sown 

Current 

fallows 

Other 

fallow 

lands 


6 

7 

8 

9 

Madras 

... 


... 

• • • 

Chingleput 

6.1 

6.1 

7.7 

6.2 

South Arcot 

0.9 

4.7 

4.2 

4.8 

North Arcot 

1.8 

0.8 

4.0 

3.8 

Salem 

1.5 

0.5 

6.3 

1.9 

Coimbatore 

1.4 

0.4 

13.9 

4.1 

Tiruchirapalli 

3.5 

1.6 

8.1 

4.1 

Thanjavur 

0.7 

3.6 

2.9 

3.5 

Madurai 

9.4 

2.0 

8.5 

5.0 

Ramanathapuram 

1.4 

1.7 

10.5 

5.9 

Tirunelveli 

2.9 

1.1 

8.1 

12.3 

Nilgiri 

3.1 

1.7 

2.2 

2.0 

Kanyakumari 

... 

... 

0.7 

0.6 

State 

2.8 

1.9 

7.5 

4.8 
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Tabu XII — 39 (Contd.) 

Cla\siJiciilio)i aj area in each district of the Madras State in 1 960-6 J 
{Percentage to total area) 


Slate 

District 

Net Area bOv\n 

Area sown 
more than 
once 

Total cropped 
area 


10 

11 

12 

Madras 

... 

... 

... 

Chinglcput 

39.7 

16.3 

56.0 

South Arcot 

50.6 

16.1 

06.7 

North Arcot 

42.1 

12.0 

54.1 

Salem 

45.7 

6.1 

51.8 

Coimbatore 

45.0 

11.8 

56.8 

Tiruchirapalli 

49.1 

6.7 

55.8 

Thanjavur 

60.6 

18.9 

79.5 ^ 

Madurai 

44.6 

8.2 

52.8 

Kamanathapurarn 

46.6 

3.8 

50.4 

Tirunclveli 

43.7 

9.4 

53.1 

Nilgiri 

19.1 

0.8 

19.9 

Kanyakumari 

48.8 

19.5 

68.3 

State 

46.1 

10.1 

56.2 


5.4% of the land in the State is culturable waste 
1 . e.. lands which are available for cultivation but 
not taken up for cultivation at all or taken up for 
cultivation once but nf)t cultivated during the 
current year and previous five years or more in 
succession. Culturable waste is minimum in 
Kanyakumari district and maximum in Nilgiri. 
Mf>re than half of the area in the State is cropped 
area. Thanjavur district has the highest pcrcent- 
,ige of cropped area to total area compared to 
other districts, but at the same time it has the 


highest proportion of land put tonon-agricultural 
use as compared to other districts. South Arcol. 
Rainanathapurani and Kanyakumari districts 
have the largest proportion of barren and uncul- 
turablc land 

Land revenue 

57. Tbe incidence of land revenue is quite 
high m this State. While in most of the other 
States it is only less than Rs. 1-50, in this 
State it is Rs. 2.36. 
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Table XII — 40 

Incidence of Land Revenue in various States, 1951 


Incidence per acre 
of total rrea 

Incidence per acre of cultivated area 


First type of 
land 

Second type of 
land 

Third type 
of land 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

Rs. 3.57 (per acre of 
net area sown) 

Rs. 1.12 Minimum \Wct 

Rs. 18.85 Maximum /land 

Re. 0.12 Minimum 1 
Rs. 8.25 Maximum J 

LDry 

^land 

2. Gujarat* 

Rs. 1.36 

Rs. 1.45 

... 

... 

3. Madras 

Rs. 2.36 

Rs. 3.12 (per acre of 

cultivated area) 


... 

4. Mysore 

Rs. 1.20 

Rs. 1.56 -do 


... 

5. ^njab 

Rs. 1.07 

Rs. 1.33 -do- 



pr Delh% 

Rs. 1.05 

Rs. 1.67 



7. Andaman and 

Nicobar islands 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

T8. Laccadive, Minicoy and 
Amindivi. Islands 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

9. Tripura 

Rs. 1,26 (r‘::r acre of 
gross cropped area) 

Rs. 1.50 (for net area sown) 


•• 

10. Goa, Daman and Diu 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

IL Nagaland 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 

N.A. 


N.A. means Not Available 

♦ Data for Surendranaftar, Amroli. Ahmedabad and Baroda Districts are not received, and hence the incidence of 
land revenue for the State has been worked out on the area and land icvenuc of the remaining districts. 


Irriftatian 

58. In 1960-61, 6.084,348 acres forming 41.1*’,', 
of the net sown area were irrigated. The largest 


proportion of net area irrigated to that of net 
area sown is recorded in Thanjavur district 
(85.3%) and in Chinglepul (74.4%). 
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District^wise percentage of net area irrigated to net 

area sown 

for 1960-61 


Percentage of net area 

State/ District 

irrigated to net area 

sown 

Chingicput 

74.4 

South Arcot 

49.9 

North Arcot 

38.6 

Salem 

17.3 

Coimbatore 

36.6 

Tiruchirapalli 

27.7 

Thanjavur 

85.3 

Madurai 

35.5 

Ramanathapuram 

44.6 

Tirunelveli 

31 6 

Nilgiri 

1.5 

Kanyakumari 

34.5 

State 

41.1 

(Source - Season & Crop Report, 1^61, P. 32) 

The chief sources of 

irrigation in order of im- 

portance are tanks which irrigate 38", „ of the total 
irrigated area in the State, canals which irrigate 

about 36®o and wells 

which serve about one 

fourth of the total irrigated area. 

Source of irrigation and its extent, 1960-61 


Percentage of area 
irrigated from the 

Sources of irrigation 

source to the total 


area irrigated 

Tanks 

38.0 

Government canals 

35.7 

Wells 

24.3 

Other sources such as spring 

channels, etc. 

1.9 

Private canals 

0.1 


(Source - Season <S Crop Report, 1 960-6 1, P. S) 


Canals are the principal sources of irrigation 
in the deltaic district of Thanjavur. Tanks arc the 
important sources in the districts of Ramanatha- 
puram, Chingicput, Tiruneivcii, North Arcot and 
South Arcot, Wells arc the chief source of irri- 
gation in Salem and Coimbatore districts. In the 
district of Madurai all these three sources are of 
equal importance. 

The proportion of area irrigated more than 
once forms more than three-fourths of the net irri- 
gated area in Kanyakumari district. The follow- 
ing statement gives the district-wise proportion. 


Percentage of area 
State/District irrigated more than 

once to net irrigated area 


Madras State 31.40 

Chingicput 

North Arcot 5S.65 

South Arcot 22.07 

Salem .^4.68 

Coimbatore 29.92 

Nilgiri 

Madurai 36.64 

Tiruchirapalli 40.21 

Ihanjavur 21.15 

Ramanathapuram 4.93 

TirunclvcJi 57.09 

Kanyakumari 86.86 


Crop analysis in irrigated area 

59. It is indeed nothing surprising that more 
than 90% of the area irrigated are those under 
food crops. The following statement presents 
the area irrigated under food and non-food crops 
as percentage of total area irrigated. < 


State /District 

Area irrigated under food andl 
, non-food crops as percentage 

total area irrigated ^ ^ 

Total cereals 

Total 

Total 


and 

food 

nonfood 


Millets 

crops 

crops 

Madras State 

84.55 

91.80 

8.20 

Chingicput 

9T99 

95.74 

4.26 

North Arcot 

90.20 

97.09 

2.91 

South Arcot 

85.03 

90.07 

9.93 

Salem 

76.95 

91 86 

8.14 

Coimbatore 

61.30 

72.14 

27.86 

Nilgiri 


1(X).0() 

... 

Madurai 

80.48 

88.82 

11.18 

Tiruchirapalli 

85.52 

94.52 

5.48 

Thanjavur 

95.76 

98.04 

1.96 

Ramanathapuram 

82.31 

92 69 

7.31 

Tirunelveli 

83.32 

93.11 

6.89 

Kanyakumari 

70.76 

89.92 

10.08 


This situation is found uniformly in almost all 
districts of the State. Among the total food 
crops, the largest propc.rtion is accounted by 
cereals and millets. Only in Coimbatore district, 
the area irrigated under non-food crops exceeds 
one-fourth of the total area irrigated. This is 
because in Coimbatore district cotton and 
groundnut arc extensively cultivated and the area 
under cotton is the highest in this district com- 
pared to all other districts. The percentage of 
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area of important crops irrigated to the total area 
sown under each crop is given below. 

Percentaj^c of irrigated area of each crop to the 
total area wider each crop^ 1960-^1 


Crop 

Percentage of area 
irrigated to the total 

Sugarcane 

area under the crop 

99.9 

Onions 

98.2 

Tobacco 

97.4 

Paddy 

91.6 

Chillies 

84.8 

Ragi 

49.3 

Korra 

45.0 

Cotton 

24.9 

Cholam 

19.6 

Cumbu 

13.1 

Groundnut 

11.4 

Gingelly 

6.6 


{Source : Scui^on and Crop Report, 1960-61 P. 6) 


Chief crops 

60. Food crops arc cultivated in this State in 
more areas than the non-food crops and the food 
crop area in 1960-61 formed three-fourth of the 
total area sown. Paddy accounts for half of the 
area under food crops. The other important 
food crops arc cholam, cumbu and ragi. 
Among the non-food crops, groundnut and cotton 
arc the important crops. Needless to say that 
among the districts the percentage of area under 
food crops to total area sown are highest in 
Thanjavur district and lowest in Nilgiri district. 
In 1960-61, the area under food crops registered 
an increase of 719,856 acres over the normal 
area or the average of five years ending 
1959-60. The following table gives the area 
under food crops and non-food crops in each 
district of the State with separate figures for 
important crops. 
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: Season and Crop Report of Madras Stale. 1960-61, pp. 37-58) 
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Table XII — 43 

Estimated average cultivated land, 1961 


State 

Net cultivated 
area per house- 
hold (from 
household 
schedules) 

Net cultivated 
area per worker 
as cultivator or 
agricultural 
labourer 

Area under 
main cereal 
crop(s) per 
cultivator 

Area under 
cereal crops per 
cultivator and 
agricultural 
labourer 

Net cultivated 
area per head of 
all rural 
population 

Net cultivated 
area per head of 
all population 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Madras State 

2.05 

2.29 (C) 

1.79 

1.24 

0.60 

0.44 



5.24 (A. L.) 





Note: 

Net cultivated area = 

Net area sown 





C: 

Cultivator 

A. L.: 

Agricultural Labourer 




Source: Season and Crop Report, 1960-61. 

Oattnrn of principal crops 

The following table gives the total outturn of the principal crops in this State. 



Total oiutum of crops for chief crops during 1960-61 
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Thanjavur contributes the largest share in the 
production of rice and the districts of South 
Arcot, Chingleput and North Arcot are the other 
areas which make significant contribution. Salem 
contributes the highest among millets, cholam, 
cumbu and ragi which form the main items of 
food next to rice. Coimbatore also is mainly a 
millet producing area. This district produces 
more than one third of the cotton produced in 
the State. 


Average yield per acre 

63. The total outturn depends not only on the 
extent under cultivation but also on other factors 
like climate, ecology, technique, etc. The follow- 
ing table gives the average yield per acre for the 
principal crops during 1960-61 and this will 
indicate the fertility of the soil and the use of 
improved techniques. 


Table XII — 45 

Average yirid per acre for chief crops during 1960—61 



Rice 

Cholam 

Cumbu 

Ragi 

State/District 

Current 

Current 

Current 

Current 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

State 

1,261 

723 

550 

882 

Chingleput 

968 

600 

540 

800 

South Arcot 

1.326 

360 

360 

9A 

North Arcot 

1,220 

680 

510 

1,080 

Salem 

1,597 

750 

490 

725 

Coimbatore 

1.534 

675 

675 

1,000 

Tiruchirapalli 

1.314 

725 

570 

1,000 

Thanjavur 

1,344 

1.085 

620 

1.005 

Madurai 

1,414 

865 

895 

1,150 

Ramanathapuram 

732 

750 

650 

900 

Tininelveli 

1,530 

910 

465 

1.250 

Nilgiri 

1,150 

560 

... 

650 

Kanyakumari 

1,550 





(Source : Season A Crop Report of Madras State, pp. 60-49) 
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Incrrase in ngricnltural production duction, cultivated area, productivity and 

64. The following table presents the annual population in the States of India during 1952-53 
compound rates of growth of agricultural pro- to 1961-62. 


Table XII — 46 


Annual compound rales of growth of agricultural production, cultivated area, 
productivity and population during 1952 — 5J to 1961-62 

Average 1952-53 to 1954 55-100 


State 

Increase in 
agricultural 
production 
(Percent) 

Increase in 
cultivated 
area 

(Percent) 

Increase in 
productivity 
(Percent) 

Increase in 
population 
(Percent) 

No. of persons 
per hectare of 
cultivated area 
(1952-53) 

Andhra Pradesh 

1.77 

(^)0.07 

1.87 

1.49 

2.3 

Assam 

1.30 

1.49 

(-)0.20 

3.27 

4.1 

Bihar 

% 

3.22 

1.07 

2.07 

2.04 

4.1 

fOujarat* 

2.05 (2.56) 

0.66 (0.27) 

1.42 (2.30) 

2.56 

1.8 

% 

Kerala 

2.26 

1.11 

1.14 

2.24 

7.9 

Madhya Pradesh 

3.27 

1.31 

1.93 

2.53 

1.8 

Madras 

4.20 

0.71 

3.50 

1.05 

4.7 

Maharashtra 

3.18 

0.48 

2.66 

2.18 

1.8 

Mysore 

3.15 

1.19 

1.97 

1.97 

1.9 

Orissa 

1.13 

0.52 

0.62 

2.15 

2.3 

Punjab 

4.89 

2.32 

2.46 

2.40 

2.2 

Rajasthan 

2.65 

3.44 

('-)0.99 

2.58 

1.4 

Uttar Pradesh 

1.94 

0.8.^ 

1.10 

1.67 

3.9 

West Bengal* 

0.85 (2.97) 

0el7 (0.69) 

0.51 (1.97) 

3.01 

3.3 

All India 

2.94 

1.25 

1.67 

2.09 

... 


•In the case of Gujarat and West Bengal, the first two years of the period under consideration were somewhat abnormal. 
Leaving out these two years, the growth rates for the period 1954—55 to 1961—62 are given in brackets. 

(Souree-Populathn. Land Resources and Agricultural Growth. S. R. Sen, Papers contributed by Indian authors to 
World Population Conference, Belgrade, 1965. p. 120) 
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Madras has recorded the highest increase in 
productivity in India. The rate of increase in 
agricultural production is four times higher than 
that of the increiise in population. In spite of 
the density of population per cultivated area being 
quite high, the agricultural growth rate is high. 

Regions of development 

68. Taking into consideration the value of 
output per acre as a rough index of productivity, 
the Techno-Economic Survey report of Madras 
classifies the districts into three groups Viz. well 
developed region, region with average development 
and region with low development. The districts 
of Kanyakumari, Thanjavur, South Arcot, 
Chingleput and North Arcot have been grouped 


as the well-developed region, the south-western 
region comprising the districts of Tirunelveli, 
Madurai and Tiruchi as the region with average 
development and the districts of Salem, Coimba- 
tore and Ramnad as the less developed agricul- 
tural region. 

Food Problem 

66. More than the deficit in overall production 
of food, it is the difficulty of equitable distribution 
throughout the country that creates the food 
problem. The following table illustrates the avai- 
lability of cereals to every individual if the 
demand is to be met only from the production 
within the State. 


Table XII — 47 


Cereali ovaiiahie in pounds per head, per year from production within States 


State 

Rice 

Wheat 

Ocher 

cereals 

iDtal 

cereals 

Remarks (Other cereals 
grown) 

Andhra 

224 


158 

382 

Jowar, Millets 

Assam 

300 

... 


300 

Wheat, a little Millets 






0 

Bihar 

230 

21 

58 

309 

Wheat, Millets 

Gujarat 

160 

30 

128 

318 

Wheat, Millets 

Kashmir 

128 

54 

128 

312 

Wheat, Millets 

Kerala 

129 

... 

... 

129 

Only Rice 

Madhya Pradesh 

238 

14 

168 

420 

Wheat, Millets 

Madras 

240 

... 

107 

347 

Millets, a little wheat 

Maharashtra 

75 

132 

270 

477 

Only Rice 

Mysore 

112 

8 

142 

262 

Millets (Ragi) 

Orissa 

477 


... 

477 

Only Rice 

Punjab 

44 

268 

121 

433 

Wheat, Millets 

Rajasthan 

6 

104 

230 

340 

Wheat, Millets 

Utur Pradesh 

89 

110 

103 

102 

Wheat, Millets, Barley 

West Bengal 

345 

... 

... 

... 

Rice only, a little Maize 

India 

173 

44 

112 

339 



(Source : Increasing agricuitural production in India: Prof. M. R. Baiakrishnan, Madras 
Information, December 1966, P. 24) 
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During the First Five Year Plan the food 
production in Madras State increased from 38 
lakh tons to 44 lakh tons and against a target of 
12,79 lakhs of additional production during the 
Second Plan, 9 lakh tons were achieved. Thus 
the total production in 1961 stood at the level of 
S3 lakh tons. 

It is interesting to note from the following 
table that Madras State has the highest yield 
per acre of rice as compared to all other 
States in India. The yield in Kerala also is very 
high and the main reason for the inadequate 
availability of rice in Kerala is the population 
pressure which is seen from the highest density of 
population per square mile. 

Table XII— 48 

Yield in Pounds per acre of Rice {Cleaned) 
and Density of population in the various 
States I960 — 61 


State 

Yield in 
pounds 
per acre 

Density of 
population 
per square mile 

'"Andhra^ 

1,143 

339 

Assam 

851 

252 

Bihar 

771 

691 

Gujarat 

469 

286 

Kashmir 

999 

49 

Kerala 

1.238 

1,127 

Madras 

1.344 

629 

Madhya Pradesh 

747 

189 

Mysore 

1,092 

318 

Maharashtra 

930 

333 

Orissa 

667 

292 

Punjab 

882 

430 

Rajasthan 

S86 

153 

Uttar Pradesh 

665 

649 

West Bengal 

1,056 

1,032 

INDIA 

890 



(Source : Increasing agricultural production in India ~ 
Prof. M. R. Baiakrishnan— Print of Lord Curzon 
lecture— Madras Information, December 1966, P. 25) 
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Agricultural labour enquiries of 
1950-51 and 1956-57 

67. Two agricultural labour enquiries were 
conducted, one in 1950-51 and another in 1956-57. 
The enquiry in both the cases was conducted in 
the rural areas. Households and not individuals, 
formed the basis of enquiry. Both in the first 
and second enquiry, a household was defined ns 
comprising a group of persons who live in the 
.same roof and normally take meals from the 
same kitchen. The term ‘agricultural labour’ was 
confined in the first agricultural labour enquiry to 
those employed for wages in the process of crop 
production only. In the second enquiry, hired 
employment in other agricultural occupations 
like dairy farming, horticulture, raising of 
livestock, bees or poultry etc., was also covered 
besides cultivation of land for farming purposes. 
The quantum of hired employment in agriculture 
was taken as the basis to classify a household 
as an agricultural labour family in the first 
agricultural labour enquiry. All those who 
were engaged as hired labourers in agri- 
cultural occupations for 50 per cent or more 
of the total number of days worked by 
them during the previous year were deemed to 
be agricultural labourers. In the second enquiry 
the basis adopted for demarcation of agri. 
cultural labour families was income and not 
employment. 

According to the first enquiry, 2.7 million house- 
holds were agricultural labour households in the 
rural areas and this constituted 55.1 per cent to 
the total rural households. In the second enquiry, 
the agricultural labour households in the rural 
areas amounted to 1.9 million which constituted 
36.5 per cent to the total rural households. The 
estimated number of agricultural labourers in the 
rural areas of the State according to the second 
enquiry was 3,807 thousands. 

Comparison of the data of agrlcoltural labour 
enquiry with that of census 

68. According to the Census figures of 
1961, the agricultural labourers constitute 2,673 
thousands in the rural areas of the State. 
In Census, the unit was individual for the 
purpose of classification of workers. Hence 
the data collected from Census cannot be 
compared with that of the agricultural laboift' 
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enquiry. While Census count covered all the 
individuals, the agricultural labour enquiry was 
conducted only in sample households. More- 
over, in Census the hired workers in dairy far- 
ming, poultry, etc., were not treated as agricul- 
tural labourers but were treated as plantation 
workers. The term ‘agricultural labourer’ was 
limited to those who work on another's lands for 
wages in cash or kind without having any super- 


vision or direction in cultivation. Growing of 
other field produces does not come within 
the purview of cultivation. The difference 
between Census figures and that of the agri- 
cultural labour enquiry may probably be due 
to the inclusion of other hired workers also as 
agricultural labourers in the agricultural labour 
enquiry. 


Table XlI-49 


Comparison between the Census figures and those of the First and Second Agricultural Labour 
Enquiries in respect of agricultural and non-agricultural rural population, 1961 and 195L 


State 


1961 


Madras State Percentage 10.8 


1951 

Agricultural Labour 
Enquiries 11 

Agricultural Labour 
Enquiries I 

712 

36.5 

55.1 


The following table gives the distribution of 
families living as tenants at will and as agricul* 


r 

tural labourers as found from the first agricul- 
tural labour enqi/iry. 


Table XII— 50 


Distribution of families living as tenants at will or Bargadars and as Agricultural Labourers 

m the year 1949 

Living mainly or entirely as tenant Living mainly or entirely on agri- 
State/District No of families at will or share croppers cultural wages 

inquired into r > f — 

No. Percentage No. Percentage 

1 Irrigated taluks of Chinglc- 
put. South Arcot, North 
Arcot, Tiruchirapalli and 
Madurai and the entire 


districts of Thanjavur, 

Ramanathapuram and Tini- 
nelveli 

6,145 

471 

7.66 

3,022 

49.18 

2 Dry taluks of South Arcot, 
North Arcot, Tiruchirapalli 
and Madurai and the districts 
of Chittoor, Salem and 
Coimbatore 

7.063 

249 

3.53 

3,780 

53.52 

3 Nilgiri 

1,004 

3 

0.30 

438 

43.63 


(Source: Agricultural Labour Enquiry, (Agricultural wages in India) Vol. 1, Year 1952. Ministry of Labour.) 

It can be seen that the proportion of families croppers and it is particularly higher in the dry 

living mainly on agricultural wages is much taluks than the irrigated taluks, 

higher than the proportion living mainly as share 
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Part — D — Cultivating Households 


Classification of cultivating households 

69. The discussion on cultivating households 
is based on the data collected through the sample 
Household Schedules. The relevant data arc 
presented in Tables B-X, B-XI, B-XII, B-XV in the 
Household Economic Table volume and in SCT-V. 
As stated earlier, the households have been classi- 
fied into the four categories of those (i) engaged 
neither in cultivation nor household industry ; 
(ii) engaged in cultivation only (iii) engaged in 
household industry only, (iv) engaged both in 


cultivalion and household industry. 

The household Schedule, its concepts and 
definitions have been already explained in the 
earlier section. 

Distribution of cultivating households 

70. I he following table will show the distri- 
bution of households in the important types of 
economic activity, namely cultivation, and house- 
hold Industry, in rural and urban areas. 


Tahle XIT — 51 

Distribution of 1,000 households in rural and urban areas among those engaged in Cultivation 
only, in Household Industry only, both in Cultivation and Household Industry and in neither, 1961 


State/ 

District 


Madras State 


Madras 


Chiogleput 


North Arcot 


naal 

Rural 

Urban 

Total No. of 
Households 

T -1,000 

R -l,o00 

U -1,000 

Households engaged 
neither in cultivation 
nor household 
industry 

Households 
engaged in 
cultivation 
only 

Households 
engaged in 
household 
industry 
only 

Households 
engaged both 
in cultivation 
and household 
industry 

2 

3 


5 

6 

7 

T 

1,000 

489 

424 

62 

25 

R 

1,000 

369 

544 

55 

32 

U 

1,000 

831 

81 

83 

S 

T&U 

1,000 

980 

1 

19 

•• 

T 

1. 000 

506 

412 

65 

17 

R 

1,000 

438 

495 

46 

21 

U 

1,000 

766 

94 

136 

4 

T 

1,000 

407 

508 

57 

28 

R 

1,000 

315 

608 

44 

33 

U 

1,000 

794 

87 

113 

6 

T 

1,000 

390 

562 

30 

18 

R 

1,000 

330 

624 

26 

20 

U 

1.000 

803 

134 

57 

6 


South Arcot 
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Tabu XII — 5J (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 Iiouh-IwUs in rtmii and urban areas among those engaged in Cultivation 
only, in Household Industry only, b nh in Cultivation and Houst hold Industry and in neither, 1961 


State' 

Disirict 

1 

Salem 


t oimbatore 


Nilgiri 


Madurai 


Tiruchirapalli 


Thanjavur 


Ramanathapuram 


Tirunelvcli 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total No. of 
Hous holds 

r-l, U ()0 

R 1,000 

U- 1,000 

Hoii.scholds engaged 
neither in cultivation 
nor household 
industry 

Housenolds 
engaged in 
cultivation 
only 

Households 
engaged in 
household 
industry 
only 

Households 
engaged both 
in culiivation 
and household 
industry 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

T 

1,000 

375 

504 

92 

29 

R 

1,000 

320 

581 

66 

33 

L' 

1,000 

676 

82 

234 

8 

T 

1,000 

584 

294 

88 

34 

R 

1,000 

466 

386 

102 

46 

V 

1,000 

886 

58 

54 

2 

T 

1,000 

792 

196 

9 

3 

R 

1,000 

710 

00 

5 

3 

IJ 

1,000 

899 

84 

14 

3 

T 





<* 

1,000 

537 

408 

44 

11 N 

R 

1,000 

411 

543 

31 

.‘5 

U 

1,000 

820 

104 

74 

2 

T 

1,000 

387 

547 

40 

2^ 

R 

1,000 

273 

658 

38 

31 

U 

1,000 

833 

114 

46 

7 

T 

1,000 

548 

411 

30 

11 

R 

1,000 

478 

484 

26 

12 

U 

1,000 

844 

107 

46 

3 

T 

1,000 

395 

522 

62 

21 

R 

1,000 

273 

657 

44 

26 

U 

1,000 

767 

109 

118 

6 

T 

1,000 

458 

373 

117 

52 

R 

1,000 

348 

481 

103 

68 

U 

1,000 

706 

128 

150 

16 

T 

1,000 

463 

314 

144 

79 

R 

1,000 

410 

347 

153 

90 

U 

1.000 

765 

190 

0>l 

t 


Kanyakumari 
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Of every 1,000 households in the State 489 
households are engaged neither in cultivat- 
ion nor household industry. 424 households arc 
engaged in cultivation only and 62 households 
in household industry only. Only 24 out of 
1,000 households are found engaged both in 
household industry and cultivation. The data 
for the rural and urban areas if analysed 
separately give u more accurate picture of 
such economic activities. The proportion of 
cultivating households is six times higher in 
the rural areas than in the urban areas. As 
against the proportion of 544 per 1,000 house- 
holds engaged in cultivation only in the rural 
areas, there are only 8 1 per 1 ,000 households in 
the urban areas. The proportion of households 
engaged in household industry only is 83 in the 
urban areas as against 55 in the rural areas. In 
the urban areas, there arc more households 
depending on household industry alone for their 
livelihood. While there are 32 households per 
1,000 engaged in both cultivation and household 
industry in the rural areas, there are only 5 per 
l^X) households in the urban areas. The urban 
areas g^ssess a very high proportion of 831 
households engaged neither in cultivation nor 
household industry. As one of the criteria for 
defining an area as urban is that 75% of the 
population should be non-agricultural, it is only 
natural that the proportion of non-cultivating 
households is quite high. 

Households engaged neither in cultivation nor 
household industry 

71. The highest proportion in this category is 
found in Madras city where there are 980 house- 
holds for every 1,000. The rural average of such 
households in the State is exceeded in the districts 
of Nilgiri. Thanjavur, Coimbatore, Chingleput, 
Madurai and Kanyakumari in the descending 
order. Nilgiri is mainly a plantation area and as 
plantation crops are not included under cultivat- 
ion such a high proportion of households which 
are neither engaged in cultivation nor in house- 
hold industry is recorded. The high proportion 
of this category of households in Thanjavur 
is again indicative of concentration of cultivat- 
ing lands in a few households. The State average 
for urban areas is exceeded by the urban areas 
of the districts of Madras, Nilgiri, Coimbatore, 


Thanjavur and Tiruchirapalli. Ths lowest propor- 
tion is found in the rural areas of both Tiriichira- 
palli and Ramanathapuraiii districts whcie there 
arc 273 households per 1,000. 

Households engaged in cultivation only 

72. While more than half of the households 
in the rural areas arc engaged in cultivation, not 
even one-tenth of the total households in urban 
areas arc engaged in cultivation. The largest 
proportion of 658 households per 1,000 is found 
in the rural areas of Tiruchirapalli district and 
this is closely followed by the rural areas of 
Ramanathapuram district where 657 households 
out of 1,000 are cultivating households. The 
State proportion of 544 in this category in the 
rural arcus is exceeded by Tiruchirapalli, Ruma- 
nathapuram. North Arcot, South Arcot, Salem 
and Madurai in the descending order. Tiruchira- 
palli is a fertile agricultural area. Though Rama- 
nathapuram district is not a fertile region, being 
a very backward industrial area, agriculture is the 
primary economic activity of these people. The 
proportion in the urban areas varies from 1 
in Madras city to 134 in the South Arcot 
district. 

Households engaged In household industry only 

73. Dependence on household iiul.istry alone 
is comparatively higher in the urban than in 
the rural areas. The proportion in the .'■ural areas 
ranges from 5 per 1,000 households in Nilgiri 
district to 153 per 1,000 in Kanyakumari 
district and the State average for rural areas is 
exceeded by the rural areas of the districts of 
Kanyakumari, Tirunelveli, Coimbatore and 
Salem. The reasons for wider prevalence of 
Household Industry in these districts have been 
indicated earlier. They will also be discussed 
further under household industry. In the urban 
areas, the proportions in the districts are between 
14 (in Nilgiri district) to 234 (in Salem district). 

Households engaged both in cultivation and house- 
hold industry 

74. The households engaged both in cultiva- 
tion and Household industry form only 3% in 
rural areas and only 0.5% in urban areas. In the 
rural areas, the State average is exceeded by the 
districts of Kanyakumari, Tirunelveli, Coimba- 
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tore, Salem and North Arcot. As the pressure 
on land is high in Kanyakumari district many of 
the households have to supplement their income 
from land by household industry. 


Cultivating households in India and States 
75. The following table presents the compara- 
tive figures for the States and India as a whole. 


Table XII - 52 

Distribution of 1,000 IwusehoUh in each State among those engaged in Cultivation only, 
in Household Industry only, both in Cultivation and Household Industry and in neither, 1961 


India/State 


Total No. of 
households 

a) Absolute No. 

b) 1,000 

Households 
engaged neither 
in cultivation 
nor household 
industry 

Household: 
engaged in 
cultivation only 

Households 
engaged in 
household 
industry 
only 

Households 
engaged both in 
cultivation and 
household 
Industry 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

INDIA 

a. 

16.750,585 

6.318,108 

8,792.764 

788,703 

851,010 


b. 

1.000 

377 

525 

47 

51 

1. Andhra Pradesh 

a. 

1.504.809 

621,036 

671,610 

104,538 

107.625 


b. 

1,000 

413 

446 

69 


2. Assam 

a. 

442,219 

129,715 

215,216 

12.380 

8^,908 


b. 

1,000 

293 

487 

28 

192 

3. Bihar 

a. 

1,662,005 

462.579 

10.55.959 

42,081 

101,386 


b. 

1,000 

278 

636 

25 

61 

4. Gujarat 

a. 

771,969 

353,325 

347,161 

40,747 

30,736 


b. 

1,000 

457 

450 

53 

40 

5. Jammu Sl Kashmir 

a. 

125,587 

22.487 

77.821 

4,913 

20,366 


b. 

1,000 

179 

620 

39 

162 

6. Kerala 

a. 

575,830 

340.063 

192,709 

.33,505 

9,553 


b. 

1,000 

590 

335 

58 

17 

7. Madhya Pradesh 

a. 

1,321,194 

406,668 

768,984 

59.570 

85,972 


b. 

1,000 

303 

582 

45 

65 
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Table XII — 52 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1 ,000 households in each State among those engaged in Cultivation only, 
in Household Industry only, both in Cultivation and Household Industry and in neither, 1961 


India/State 

Total No. of 
households 

a) Absolute No. 

b) 1,000 

Households 
engaged neither 
in cultivation 
nor household 
industry 

Households 
engaged in 
cultivation only 

Households 
engaged in 
household 
industry 
only 

Households 
engaged both in 
cultivation and 
household 
industry 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

8. 

Madras 

a. 

1.448.862 

708,1 ^6 

614,855 

89,921 

35,950 



b. 

KOOO 

489 

424 

62 

25 

9. 

Maharashtra 

a. 

1.524.205 

714.788 

704.234 

60,947 

44,236 



b. 

1,000 

469 

462 

40 

29 

10. 

Mysore 

a. 

864.931 

328,337 

451,8.50 

35,678 

49,066 



b. 

1,000 

380 

522 

41 

57 


Orissa 

a. 

714.176 

203,778 

444,809 

26,893 

38.696 


% 

b. 

1,000 

285 

623 

38 

54 

12. 

Punjab 

a. 

705,960 

316,845 

311.759 

55,117 

22,2^9 



b. 

1,000 

449 

442 

78 

31 

13. 

Rajasthan 

a. 

752,856 

197,619 

463,503 

30,270 

61,434 



b. 

1,000 

262 

616 

40 

82 

14. 

Uttar Pradesh 

a. 

2.781,220 

735,810 

1,795,7.22 

149,266 

100,422 



b. 

1,000 

265 

645 

54 

36 

?5. 

West Bengal 

a. 

1,286,778 

641,805 

580,173 

33,434 

31,366 



b. 

1,000 

499 

451 

26 

24 

16. 

Andaman & 
Nicobar Islands 

a. 

2.620 

1,352 

786 

100 

382 



b. 

1,000 

516 

300 

38 

146 

17. 

Delhi 

a. 

102,768 

96,251 

4,407 

1,731 

379 



b. 

1.000 

936 

43 

17 

4 
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Tabi.e XII — 52 (Contd.) 


Distribution of 1,000 households hi each State among those engaged in Cultivation onlv, 
in Household Industry only, both in Cultivation and Household Industry and in neither, 1961 



India/Stato 

Total No. of 
households 

a) Absolute No. 

b) 1.000 

Households 
engaged neither 
in cultivation 
nur household 
industry 

Households 
engaged in 
cultivation only 

Households 
engaged in 
household 
industry 
only 

Households 
engaged both in 
cultivation and 
household 
industry 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

18. 

Himachal Predesh 

a. 51,062 

6,163 

32,026 

1.399 

11,474 



b. 1,000 

121 

627 

27 

225 

19. 

Laccadive, Minicoy 
& Amindivi Islands 

a. 810 

88 

1 

611 

110 



b. 1,000 

109 

1 

/54 

136 

20. 

Manipur 

a. 29,456 

4.122 

16,205 

3,673 

5,456 



b. 1,000 

140 

550 

125 

185 

1 

21. 

Tripura 

a- 42,997 

13,317 

19,506 

1.266 

1 

8,908 



b. 1,000 

310 

454 

29 

*207 

22. 

Dadra & 

Nagar Haveli 

a. 2,051 

271 

1,586 

29 

165 



b. 1,000 

132 

773 

14 

81 


23. Goa» DamaD & Diu a. 

b. 


24. N. E. F. A. a. 

b. 


25. Nagaland a. 

b. 

26. Pondicherry a. 

b. 

a* 

b. 


15,928 

1,700 

14,208 

6 

14 

1,000 

107 

892 

N 

1 

14,756 

11,000 

2,982 

616 

158 

1,000 

745 

202 

42 

11 

5,537 

823 

4.692 

12 

10 

1,000 

149 

847 

2 

2 


27. Sikkim 
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In India the proportion of households 
engaged in cultivation only accounts for more 
than half of the households unlike in this 
State. Also unlike this State, in India the 
proportion of households engaged both in 
cultivation and household industry is greater than 
that of those engaged in household industry only. 
A regional pattern is observed among these pro- 
portions in the States. In Assam, Bihar, Orissa, 
Uttar Pradesh and Rajasthan proportions of 
households engaged neither in cultivation nor in 
household industry are very much less than the 
average for India as a whole. This State, Gujarat 
Maharashtra and Andhra form another group 
where the corresponding proportions are very 
much higher. In the case of households engaged in 
cultivation only the proportions arc greater than 
all India average in Bihar, Jammu and Kashmir, 
Madhya Paradesh, Orissa, Rajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh. The corresponding proportions in this 
State, Andhra, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Punjab and 
West Bengal are less than the All India average. 
These facts indicate that the States forming the 
seAnd group namely Madras, Andhra, Gujarat 
'oJa Maharashtra arc more urbanised than the 
other |k)up. The proportion of urban popula- 
tion in the different States confirms this trend. In 
the States of Punjab, Andhra, Madras, Kerala, 
Uttar Pradesh and Gujarat (in descending order) 
the proportions of households engaged in house- 
hold industry only are greater than All India 
average. 

Estimate of cnldrated area ihroogh household 
schedules 

76. From Union Table B-XI which deals with 
' sample households engaged in cultivation classi- 
fied by interest in land and size of land cultivated 
in rural and urban areas, the total area held by 
the cultivating households in this State has been 
estimated as 15 million acres. The variation 
between the estimated extent and the extent of net 
area sown and current fallow as obtained from 
the Season and Crop report is 6%. 

The estimation from the table has been done 
by totalling up the sum of the product of the 
number of households in each class by the arith- 
metic or geometric mean of the two limits (upper 
and lower of each size class). Arithmetic mean 
has been adopted^for size class upto 2.4 acres as 

59 


also between 12.4 to 14.9 and geometric mean 
for size classes between 15 Oto 49.9 acres (barring 
1 2.4 to 14.9 acres). This has been decided after 
working out the actuals for certain selected repre- 
sentative areas. For class range 50 and above, 
maximum mean point 75.59 has been adopted. 6 40 
acres have been taken as the mean for unspecified 
class as suggested by Registrar General with refe- 
rence to actuals worked out. This being 20% 
sample tabulation, the result has been multiplied 
by 5. The figures available in the Season and Crop 
Report have been taken as official figure. The 
estimated land held by the cultivating households 
in each district compared with the official figure 
is given in the statement below : 


State/ 

District 


Oflicial figure 
of net area 
cultivated 
(000 acres) 


Estimated 
area under 
cultivation 
as per house- 
hold sche- 
duletOOO 


Percentage 

of 

variation 
( f or -) 




acres) 


Madras State 

1S»849 

14,845 

- 6.33 

Madras 

N 

N 

N 

ChiDgleput 

922 

710 

— 22.95 

North Arcot 

1,356 

1,202 

— 11.33 

South Arcot 

1,310 

1,410 

+ 7.69 

Salem 

2,244 

2.060 

— XJ9 

Coimbatore 

2,126 

2,1 -^9 

4- 1.56 

Nilgiri 

60 

66 

+ 11 18 

Madurai 

1,504 

1,358 

— 9.69 

Tiruchirapalli 

1,875 

1,881 

4- 0.41 

Thanjavur 

1,307 

1,287 

— 1.54 

Ramanathapuram 

1,682 

1,410 

— 16.19 

Tirunelveli 

1,330 

1,171 

- 11.98 

Kanyakuman 

133 

125 

— 5.78 


N « denotes negligible. 


Comparison of the estimate with official figure 

77. To compare the estimated figures of the 
land held by cultivating households a.s arrived 
from the household schedule with the official 
figure, it is necessary to know the limitations 
under which the estimation has been done. As 
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per Census definition, cultivation involves plough- 
ing, sowing, and harvesting of certain specified 

crops which include; 

1. Production of cereal crops, such as (paddy, 
wheat, maize, cholam, kumbu, ragi, etc.) and 
root and tubers like potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
tapioca, sugar-cane, etc. 

2. Production of pulses, such as groundnut, 
bengal gram, green gram, red gram, black 
gram, horse gram, etc. 

3. Production of raw jute and kindred fibre 
crops. 

4. Production of raw cotton and kindred fibre 
crops. 

It will not include the field produce such as ; 

1. Production of other crops including veget- 
ables not covered under items 1 to 4 abo\e. 

2. Production of fruits and nuts in plantations, 
vines and orchards (banana, mango, cashew- 
nut, arecanut, coconut, betclvines, etc.) 

3. Production of wood, bamboo, cane reeds, 
thatching grass, etc. 

4. Production of juice by tapping palms 
(palmyra). 

5. Production of other agricultural produce 
including fruits and nuts not covered (green 
manure crops, etc.) 

It will also not include the plantation crops. 
They are (1) Production of tea, coffee, and rubber 
in plantation, (2) Production of tobacc,) in 
Plantation (does not include tobacco which is 
cultivated in rotation with other cereal crops in 
which case it would go under cultivation). (3) 
Production of ganja, cinchona, opium, pepper, 
saffron etc. and other medicinal plants. (4) Pro- 
duction of other plantation crops not covered by 
the above items (c, g. cardamom, glove, garlic 
and other spices.) 

The examples are illustrative and not 
exhaustive. 

Reasons for difference between estimated figures 
and oflBcial figures 

78. In general, cultivation refers to all types of 
cultivation on ground, whereas Census definition 
of cultivation excludes certain specific items from 
the purview of cultivation which is normally 
recognized as cultivation for other purposes. 


In Coimbatore, the excess is 1.56% and in 
Nilgiri it works out to 11.18%. Mixed cultiva- 
tion of plantation and other crops which are 
popular in these districts might have added 
further difficulties to the enumerators. These 
might have been the likely causes for the in- 
creased acreage. South Arcot and Tiruchirapalli 
also show excess over official figures. It is 7.69% 
in South Arcot and 0.44% in Tiruchirapalli. We 
find large area of land in South Arcot (101,256 
acres) under green manure crops and under 
vegetables and fruits (52,606 acres) in Tiruchira- 
palli. These are crops that are not covered 
under Census definition of cultivation yet treated 
as cultivation for all practical purposes. Wrong 
inclusion of areas covered by these crops may 
perhaps be the cause for the excess over the 
official figure. In all other districts, the 
estimated figures are le.ss than the official 
figures. The difference is very conspicuous in 
Chingleput, Ramanathapuram, North Arcot, 
Tirunelveli and Madurai. The extent of land 
recorded in the Household Schedule will not 
cover the lands owned by Dewaswoms in Kail^a- 
kumari district and by the temples in other pa\|^ 
of the State if they were cultivated by emjt.loying 
hired labour. The total extent of land held 
directly by institutions and temples not covered 
by the Household Schedule may offset against 
the variance in some of these districts, especially 
in Kanyakumari. Tirunelveli, Ramanathapuram, 
Madurai and Chingleput. This may be the 
reason for the low figure. In addition, the esti- 
mated figure of acreage under cultivation is likely 
to possess certain percentage of error which is 
inherent in such estimation from samples. 

Taking all these into consideration the esti- 
mated acre ige compares favourably with the 
official figures. The results to certain extent 
give rise to optimism and strengthen the hope 
that through the Household Schedule such vital 
data on land can be obtained along with the 
gigantic operation of a population census and 
that the information can be collected with a 
reasonable amount of accuracy. 

Estimation of food production and consumption 
through household schedule 

79. An attempt has been made below to work 
out a broad estimation of the production and 
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consumption in the various districts and in the 
State as a whole, with reference to the acreage 
of land returned in the I lousehold Schedule. 


State/ 

District 

consumption 

Surplus or 

1 )eficit 
(+) ( ) 


(In Lakh Tons) 




Madras State 

62 56 

52.62 

1 

9.94 

Madras 

0.01 

2.52 

— 

2.51 

Chinglcpiif 

2.99 

3.39 

— 

0.40 

North Arcot 

5.07 

4.60 

1 

0.47 

South Arcot 

5.95 

4.73 


1.22 

Salem 

H.68 

5.83 

1 

2.85 

Coimbatore 

9.10 

5.64 


3.46 

Nilgiri 

0.28 

0.63 

— 

0.35 

Madurai 

yn 

4.98 

-I 

0.74 

Tiruchirapalli 

7.94 

5.22 

+ 

2-72 

Thafttvur 

5.42 

5.27 

{ 

0.15 

^Kanathapurarn 5.94 

3.91 

-1- 

2.03 

Tirunclvcli 

4.93 

4.49 

4 - 

0.44 

Kanyakumari 

0.5.^ 

1.41 


0.88 

The estimation has been done as follows : 

: The 


yield per acre which has been worked out as 0.43 
tons, has been multiplied by the estimated acreage 
under cultivation. 2% of the total * eld has been 
allowed for seeds. To work out the estimated 
consumption, 20.4 ounces have been taken as 
consumers unit per head, per day and 76% of the 
totil population as adult units. By this method, 
the production in the St.ite is estimated to be 
about 62.56 lakh tons whereas the consumption 
is estimated as 52.62 lakh tons, thereby resulting 
in a surplus of 9.94 likli tons- Among the 
districts except Cbingleput, Madras. Nilgiri and 
Kanyakumari, all other districts record surplus 
production, among which Coimbatore leads with 
3.46 lakh tons of surplus. Other than Madras 
district, where production is negligible, Kanyaku- 
mari records a dcfccit of 0.88 lakh tons which is 
the highest among districts. 

However, lest this data lead to any false sense 
of complacency, it may be mentioned that the 
total produce of 62.56 lakh tons includes every- 


thing which comes under the Census definition of 
cultivation, and not limited to foodgrains alone. 
The yield of rice and millets alone for 60-61 
(as per the State Season and Crop report) has 
been estimated as 52.03 lakh tons comprising 
35.03 lakh tons of rice and 17.00 lakh tons of 
millets and other cereals. In the estimation from 
the particulars available from the Household 
Schedule, the acreage under current fallows also 
would be included, as no data relating to the 
current fallows are available in Household 
Schedule. This also to a certain extent would be 
responsible for the estimated production Ggure 
to be in excess of actual production. 

Size class of land and production 

80. The statement reveals the production 
under each size class and which of those size 
classes provide for markets after meeting the 
requirements of the households that produce 
them. 


Size class 
of Land 

Yield avai- 
lable for 
consumption 

Total consum- 
ption by 
cultivating 
households 
(In Lakh Tons) 

Surplus 

or 

Deficit 

All Sizes 

62.56 

25.69 

-h3«.87 

Less than 1 

Ac. 1.01 

3.80 

— 2.79 

1.0— 2.4 

7.74 

8.53 

— 0.79 

2.5 - 4.9 

12.16 

6.51 

+ 5.65 

5.0— 7.4 

10 47 

3.22 

-1- 7.25 

7.5— 9.9 

4.96 

1.08 

-1- 3.88 

10.0-12.4 

6.04 

1.02 

+ 5.02 

12.5—14.9 

2.09 

0 29 

-t- 1.80 

15.0—29.9 

10.23 

0.90 

+ 9.33 

30.0—49.9 

4.25 

0.21 

+ 4.04 

50 - 

3.43 

0.08 

+ 3.35 

Unspecified 

0.18 

0.05 

+ 0.13 


For the State as a whole about 25.69 lakh tons 
are consumed by the cultivating households 
themselves and about 36.87 lakh tons are 
available for others. Of this, the size classes upto 
2.4 acres do not produce quantity sufficient even 
for those households and deficit to the tune 
of 3.58 lakh tons exists. 33.2% of the total 
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cultivating households are within this range. In 
other words, about one third of the total culti- 
vating households in the State do not produce 
even for their consumption. All other size classes 
produce surplus of their requirements, the 
maximum being from the size class 15 to 29.9 
acres which amounts to 9.3 lakh tons. 

Distribution of land 

81. The following tabic gives the average area 
per head, per household and per cultivating 
household. 

Tabie XII — 53 


Average area (in acres) 


State/District 

t — 

Per 

head 

Per 

household 

Per 

cultivating 

household 

Madras State 

0.45 

2.05 

4.56 

Chingleput 

0.33 

1.52 

3.55 

North Arcot 

0.38 

1.90 

3.54 

South Arcot 

0.47 

2.16 

3.73 

Salem 

0.54 

2.57 

4.82 

Coimbatore 

0.61 

2.78 

8.47 

Nilgiri 

0.17 

0.77 

3,86 

Madurai 

0,43 

1,98 

4.74 

Tiruchirapalli 

0.60 

2.62 

4.57 

Thanjavur 

0.40 

1.77 

4.20 

Ramanathapuram 

0.59 

2.62 

4.46 

Tirunelvcli 

0.43 

1.90 

4.46 

Kanyakumari 

0.13 

0.64 

1.64 


For the State as a whole, the average area 
works out to less than half an acre per head, 2.C5 
acres per household and 4.56 acres per cultivating 
household. Among the districts, Coimbatore 
has the highest extent per head, per household 
and cultivating household and the lowest is in 
Kanyakumari. The districts when grouped with 
reference to the land held by cultivating house- 
holds fall into four distinct groups. The 
cultivating households in Chingleput, North 
Arcot, South Arcot and Nilgiri held lands 
between 3 to 4 acres. In Salem, Madurai, 
Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur, Ramanathapuram and 


Tirunclveli, the cultivating households held lands 
between 4 to 5 acres. Coimbatore forms a 
separate category of highest acreage with 
g.47 acres per cultivating household and Kanya- 
kumari another separate category having the 
lowest viz., 1.64 acres. In Coimbatore each 
household has roughly doubled the acreage owned 
by similar households in other districts and in 
Kanyakumari cultivating households are not even 
having one third of the lands held by similar 
hou.seholds in other districts. While in Coim- 
batore the phenomenal industrial growth may be 
the cause for the low pressure on land, it is the 
high density of households in Kanyakumari which 
is the chief cause for the small holdings. Besides 
the congestion of population in agriculture which 
has made the demand for land acute, the uneven 
distribution of land aggravates the problem in 
Kanyakumari. 

Size of holding 

82. While recording the broad categories of 
rights over land, the enumerator was instr^ted 
to enter the extent of land held by each ci^v- 
ating household*. According to the ingfuctions 
issued, the holdings as entered in the schedule 
need not represent the actual size of holdings as 
existed on ground. Different bits of land 
cultivated by households have been added and 
recorded in the household schedule against the 3 
different categories (i) owned or held from 
Government (ii) held from private persons or 
institutions for payment in money, kind or share 
& (iii) land given to private persons for cultivation 
for payment in money, kind or share. Hence, the 
fragmentation of these holdings cannot be assessed. 
For the purpose of tabulation, the lands arc 
classified as less than one .acre, 1 to 2.4 acres, 2.5 to 
4.9; 5.0 to 7.4i 7.5 to 9.9; 10 to 12.4; 12.5 
to 14.9; 15 to 29,9; 30 to 49.9 and 50 and 
above. 

In the State, maximum number of households 
are in the size class (i.e.) 1-2.4 acres. In the 
districts also the maximum percentage of 
cultivating households arc in the size class range 
1-2.4 acres except in Kanyakumari, Salem and 
Coimbatore. In Kanyakumari the maximum 
percentage of households arc in the size class leu 
than 1 acre, whereas Salem and Coimbatore have 
the maximum households under the size class 
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2.S to 4.9 acres. More than half of the cultivating 
households (SS.06%) in Kanyakumari own only 
less than one acre. This district reproduces the 
pattern of Kerala State of which it formed part 
till the reorganisation of States. Next to size 
class 1-2.4 acres, class range 2.5 to 4.9 has the 
highest percentage of households in all the 
districts with the exception of Tirunelveli. 
Tirunelveli has the highest percentage of house- 
holds under “less than one acre'’ next to size 
class 1 to 2.4 acres. In general, we see marked 
changes in the distribution trends in Coimbatore 
and Kanyakumari from the rest of the districts. 
In Coimbatore the percentage of households in 
the lower size class (i.e.) below 10 acres is 
comparatively low and they are high in the size 
class 10 and above, while the trend for the State 
as a whole is reverse. In Kanyakumari almost 
all the households (98.52%) are under class range 
less than 10 acres. With the exception of these 
two districts and leaving Madras which is entirely 
an urban area the distribution of households 
uiwkr the different size class follows the same 
^ptern in other districts with small marginal 
nu^cluii^ons. 

Rights io Land 

83. The broad categories of rights or interests 
in land recorded in the schedule were classified 
as (i) households cultivating land owned or held 
from Government (ii) households cultivating land 
held from private persons for payment in money, 
kind or share and (iii) households cultivating 
land partly owned or held from Government, 
and partly from private persons for payment in 
money, kind or share. 

The statement below gives the percentage of 
households in the rural areas of the State under 
each category. 


Percentage Households (Rural) 


State/ 

District 

f 

Owned or 
held from 
Government 

-A.— 

Held from 
private 
persons 

Both 

Madras Slate 

76.2 

11.0 

12.8 

Chingleput 

67.4 

13.5 

19.1 

North Arcot 

82.8 

6.5 

10.7 

South Arcot 

80.7 

7.4 

11.9 

Salem 

88.3 

5.2 

6.5 

Coimbatore 

79.8 

10.4 

9.8 

Nilgiri 

88.0 

8.0 

4.0 

Madurai 

79.3 

9.1 

11.6 

Tiruchirapalli 

'7.7 

8.9 

13.4 

Thanjavur 

47.3 

33.6 

19.1 

Ramanathapuram 

77.7 

7.4 

14.9 

Tirunelveli 

77.1 

9.6 

13.3 

Kanyakumari 

63.0 

13.4 

23.6 


Taking the cultivating households in the rural 
areas of this State, it is seen that 76.2% of the 
households cultivate land owned by them, 1 1 % 
cultivate lands held under pure tenancy or crop 
sharing basis and the remaining 12.8% of 
households own lands under both. The highest 
percentage of households cultivating owned land 
is found in Salem, followed by Nilgiri and North 
Arcot. Thanjavur tops the list in having the 
highest percentage of households having tenancy 
cultivation followed by Chinglcpiit and Kanyaku- 
mari. Mixed cultivation is found highest in 
Kanyakumari followed by Chingleput and 
Thanjavur. 

The following Table presents the distribution 
of these three categories of households under 
different size classes. 
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Households engaged in cultivation by size of land 
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This distribution shows that in the category 
of land owned or held from Government 
and the category of land owned or held 
from private persons, etc. in the State, the 
distribution of households recedes after size 
class 2.4 acres, whereas in the category of land 
partly held from Government and partly from 
private persons the distribution shows an increase 


upto 7.4 acres and then recedes. This indicates 
that many households acquire land on lease to 
consolidate their holdings and to make it a viable 
unit. The above table has been presented in 
another manner by showing the distribution of 
interests in land for every KOOO households and 
for each size class of land. 



Di^tnhurion of interests in land for every fO(X) households and for each size class of land held 


Alb 


Working Population 



Partly held from 
Government & partly, etc. 
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Partly held from 186 42 117 241 292 459 320 387 336 

Government & partly, etc. 
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AREA (CimvIatuB rinuttga) ^ AREA (Curr.ulatve Pe'centaga 


Chart t. 

Cumulative-Percentage of Cultivatiaig Households 
and Area Cultivated in Madras State. 



HOUSEHOLDS (Cumvlttni Ptniitagi) 


CHART 2. 

Cumulative Percentage of Households and Lands 
Owned in Madras State. 
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Chart a. 

Cumulative Percentage of Households and Land held from 
Private Persons or institutions in Madras State. 
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HOUSEHOLDS (ilumultim PtrcMitgt) 


CHART *. 

Cumulative Percentage of Households and Land Partly Owned 
and Partly held from Govcrimient in Madras State. 
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Threc-fourlhs ol' llic cullivalinii households in 
the State cultivate their own lands. Among 
the districts not much dilVerence is noticed 
in the proportion ol* lands owned bv house- 
holds, except in Thanjavur, Kanyakumari and 
Chingleput. In these three districts, the propor- 
tion is lower than that of the State and it 
is the lowest in Thanjavur district. Other districts 
have less proportion under owner cultivation. 
Salem has the highest proportion of 88*21% of 
households cultivating land owned or held from 
Government. ANailability of large tracts of land 
coupled with low literacy and non-availability of 
opportunities in other avocations may be the con- 
tributing factor. Tlic proportion of land held from 
private persons is highest in this district and is 
nearly 3 times higher than tliat of the corresponding 
proportion in the State. Koughly one-third of the 
cultivating households here cultisate lands on some 
crop sharing or tenancy basis. Concentration of 
mo^ lands in few hands seems to be the prime 
cauK. Kanyakumari has the highest proportion 
under mixeil tenancy. The acute pressure on land 
and the smallness of the holdings here makes them 
supplement the land owned with the land held 
from others. 

Concentration of land 

84. The cumulative percentage given below will 
indicate the concentration of land in a few house- 
holds. 

Cunuilali\c Percentage Madras State (Total) 


Total cultivating households 


Si/c of land 

t 




Households 

Area 

Less Ilian 1 Acre 

14-80 

1-62 

Lipto 

2-4 

48 01 

14 00 


4*9 

73-34 

33-43 


7-4 

85-86 

50-17 


9-9 

90-07 

58- n 


12-4 

94 03 

67 76 


149 

95-15 

71-10 


29-9 

98 66 

87-45 


49-9 

99-46 

94-24 


50 i 

99-80 

99-71 


Unspecificcl 

100-00 

100-00 


61 




This statement has been prcscnicd in the form ol 
a graph (chart I ). 

85‘86'\, of the households in the Slate culti- 
vate land within 7*5 acres and they have SO*!?';;, 
of the total cultivated land. About 5^;o of the 
households cultivate more than 15 acres, but they 
hold about 30';;, of the total area. The chart 
shows the skew distribution with the curve more 
in the class range upto 7*4 acres. The pattern in 
all the districts is almost the same. 

The cumulative percentage of households having 
upto 7*4 acres in all the districts is presented 
below. 

Cumulative Percentage l/pto 7*4 acres 


Total cultivating households 


Stale^Dislrict 

r- 

Households 

Area 

Madras State 

85-86 

50 17 

Chingleput 

90 91 

60-28 

North Arcol 

91-64 

66-84 

South Arcol 

89-72 

57-71 

Salem 

84-71 

55 60 

Coimbatore 

66-42 

27-63 

Nilgiri 

90-26 

60-35 

Madurai 

85-10 

49 41 

Tiruchirapalli 

85-59 

51-13 

Thanjavur 

88-50 

55- 13 

Ramanathapiiram 

84 38 

4S-22 

Tirunclvcli 

85-78 

42-31 

Kanyakumari 

97-87 

80 55 


Of all the districts the holdings are the small- 
est in Kanyakumari. 97*87“,, of the households 
own less than 7*5 acres and the total extent 
owned by them is 80*55“,,. The remaining 2*3^^. 
own about 20-45“n*of the total land. Coimba- 
tore shows a more equitable distribution with 
6Cv42“oOf the households owning 27-63*".\ of the 
area. The industrial growth in this district would 
have to a certain extent reduced the pressure on 
land. 
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Households having owned lands 

85. Chart 2 shows the distiibiilion-of land 
owned in the different size classes for the Slate. 
85‘31"i, of the households in the State own lands 
within 7'5 acres amounting to 48‘79"„ of the 
total area owned. While the average acreage 


held by]85'31'’(, of the households which are 
in the size class upto 7‘4 acres comes to 2*67 
acres, the remaining 14’69 of the households own 
per household an average of 16‘07 acres. The 
statement below gives these particulars in respect of 
districts. 





Below 5 acre 



7*5 and above 


District 


C umulatiN c 
H. II. 

percentage of 
.Area 

V 

Average 
acreage 
perH. H. 

# 

Cumulaiivc 
H. H. 

percentage of 
Area 

Average 
acreage 
per H. II. 

I 


: 

3 

4 

5 

6 

/ 

Madras 


N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

N 

Chingleput 


8) 88 

56* 11 

2-35 

10*12 

43-89 

l‘^•50 

North Arcot 



65-39 

2-58 

8 68 

34 61 

14-06 

South Arcot 



56 31 

240 

IU-78 

43-67 

i5-i; 

Salem 

• • • 

81-78 

33 

3*16 

15 22 

44-67 

13-9> 

(roimbaiore 

... 


2 ' ’*2 

3*52 

3VS4 

72-78 

IN 25 

Nilgiri 


‘iO 35 

60 >5 

2-58 

9-6S 

39-05 

15-^1 

Madurai 


85 06 

4S 44 

2-75 

14-94 

51-56 

l6LN<i' 

riruchirapalli 

... 

84- 5. ^ 

4-;-23 

2-73 

•15 43 

50-77 

1.^ 5.) ' 

Thanjavur 



5(y '0 

2-62 

9 81 

43-30 

16 40 

Ramanathapuram 


84-5.1 

4" 49 

2-75 

15-47 

52-51 

15 9" 

Tirunciveli 


S3 26 

18 "1 

220 

16-74 

61-29 

IS io 

Kanyakumari 



78 97 

1-35 

2 10 

21-03 

14-92 


This again shows that vast areas of land arc 
concentrated in a few hands. How far this situation 
has been changed by the Madras Land Reforms 
(fixation of ceiling on land) Act, 1961 and other 
land reforms can only be seen in the next Census. 

Households cultivating land held from private 
persons or institutions 

86. Chart 3 shows that the bulk of the pure 
tenancy holders are found in the size class range of 
less than 2‘5 acres. About 68'33';(, of the house- 
holds own less than 2'5 acres and 87-87"„ of the 
households own less than 5 acres. Only 2‘52"'„ of 
the cultivating households cultivate lands above 
10 acres. The remarks of Sri Venkateswaran, the 
Superintendent of Census Operations in 1951 
Census in his report regarding the tenancy cultiva- 
tion is worth recapitulation 


“In the Southern division, the most remarkable 
fact of course is that Thanjavur has got the smallest 
percentage under class 1 (owner cultivators) among 
the mufassal districts. That the more profitable 
the cultivation, the more the temptation to get the 
lands cultivated by others is borne out by the fact 
that among the mufimal districts in the southern 
division, Thanjavur has the smallest percentage 
under class I (37 per cent) while Chiltoor (now in 
Andhra)and Ramanathapuram are at the opposite 
end with 70 and 71 per cent respectively”. 

It is for the first time in Census history that 
extent of land held by the different pattern of 
households has been collected and therefore 
variation under the land held under lease during 
the decade could not be assessed accurately. How- 
ever, a tangible amount'of decrease in land held on 
lease and in general an improvement in peasant 
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proprietorship could be seen by comparing it with 
the following data obtained through National 
Sample Survey. According to the first report on 
the National Sample Survey, eighth round (1954), 
in South India, 23‘\, of area under operation (by 
cultivating households) in the rural households 
was under lease. The results of the Census of land 
holdings and cultivation which was undertaken 
following the recommendation contained in the 
First rive Year Plan in this Slate in 1954 revealed 
that the area leased is only 11“., of the area opera- 
ted. But the wide variation between these data is 
mainly due to the differences in defining the term 
‘land held under tenancy'. Land held in urban 
area w\as outside tlic scope of this Census. The 
agricultural land was delined as the cultivated area 
comprised in a holding, including groves and 
pastures, f or the purpose of these two enquiries, 
a tenan! v\ho has acquired pcrinanciU right has 
been regarded as (.wncr, and therefore the area 
Ic^cd represents that portion of the area under 
tSyincies in which permanent rights have not 
accrued to tenants. But the 1961 C'ensus concept 
of lanThcld under tenancy includes land held on 
lease even though the tenant has acquired perma- 
nent right. For exclusion from this category one 
must have proprietory right over land which is 
heritable and transferable, 

l.and Keforms 

87. It can be safely said that the extent of land 
held under the crop-sharing system or tenancy has 
been considerably reduced in the recent years 
thanks to the policy of the Government. The 
accepted policy since the advent of the National 
Government was to abolish all the intermediaries 
between the Government and the actual cultivator, 
to protect tenants by reducing or eliminating bur- 
dens he has borne in the past, to give the tiller of 
the soil his rightful place in the agrarian system 
and to provide him with fuller incentives for in- 
creasing agricultural production. So the last de- 
cade witnessed unprecedented measures on land 
reforms. A brief summary of the various land 
reforms passed in this State would be of use to 
appreciate the present position. The intermedia- 


ries in the State have almost been abolished. The 
following statement will give the position as on 
10 6-1962 (Fasli 1371). 



No. of 

estates 

Area 

(Sq. 

miles) 

Per- 

centage 

1 


3 

4 

Various types of inter- 
mediary tenures such iis 
Zamindaris. Gajirs. inams 
before their abolition 

6,360 

ILOIK) 

(approi- 

mate) 

100 

Area of estates abolished 

4.‘)23 

1 1 ,48-; 

8S 4 

Area in which rvotwan 
sclllcment was introduc- 
ed 

4,872 

11,187 


Area in which ryotwari 
settlement is >et to be in- 
troduced 

SI 

3i).: 


Area which lias \cl to be 
taken ('ver 

I . 

I.SII 

(approKi- 

mate) 

1 1 06 


This has been achieved by the enactment of the 
Madras Fstates (Abolition and Conversion into 
Ryolwari) Act, 1948 (Madras Act XXVI of 1948). 
It entitled the Ciovernment to take over by notili- 
calion with effect from a specified date (he /amin- 
dari, an undcr-lenurc or an inam csuite. All ryots 
who possessed occupancy rights arc granted ryot- 
wan pattaand the land-holders arc granted ryotwari 
pat ta for the private lands under their personal 
cultivation. Provisions were made for payment 
of compensation for those who have interest in the 
acquired estates. After the enactment of 1948 Act, 
the only type of intermediary that remained to 
be abolished was post 1936 inams. The subsequent 
enactments were introduced in the Assembly during 
1961 and 1962 to abolish 1936 inams. They have 
since been enacted. The Madras Iruvaram Inam 
Estates (Abolition and Conversion into Ryot- 
wari) Act, 1963 abolished the Iruvaram Inam vil- 
lages and the Madras Minor Inams (Abolition and 
Conversion into the Ryotwari) Act, 1962 abolished 
minor inams. There is yet another class of interme- 
diaries in this State namely the lessees of leasehold 
villages and the Madras Leaseholds (Abolition 
and Conversion into Ryotwari) Act, 1962 makes 
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provision for the abolition and con\crsion ol these 
villages into Ryotwari. Thus, all the intermediaries 
that existed in the State have been taken over by 
the Go\ eminent, tor conversion into Rxetwari 
area. But yet, sub-letting was not prevented. 
There was no legislation to prevent sub-lciting. 
The question was examined in detail in 1951 
bv the Land Re\cnue Reforms committee and 
it recommended, that *-it is not necessary or 
expedient to prohibit tenancy as such and the 
more important thing really is that equitable rights 
should be secured to tenants: if that is done it 
would not be imperatixe to prohibit tenancy alto- 
gether. We therefore recommend that the land- 
lord and tenant s\ stem may be allowed to con- 
tinue, but subject to the regulation of the sxstein 
in respect of fair rents, security of tenure, compen- 
sation for improvements, grounds for eviction and 
other related matters.” Consequcnllv during the 
decade, sex oral Acts regulating the tenancx were 
enacted. The lanjorc Tenants and Pannaiyal 
Protection Xcl, 1952 proxided for the reinstate- 
ment of cultivating tenants who had been exicted 
by the land oxxncr either in favour of other tenants 
or in favour of his own Pannaiyals. The Madras 
(?ultixating Tenants Protection Act, 1955 protected 
the lenanis from unjust eviction and provides for 
the restoration of a cultivating tenant to the land 
which he was in possession on I-I2-1953. Til) 
1956 there was no law in the Stale to regulate the 
rent payable by tenants to their land lords. The 
Madras Cultivating Icnanls (Pa>menl of fair rent) 
Act, 1956 fixes the fair rent as (i) F'ortv per cent of 
the normal gross produce in the case of wet land 
(ii) Thirt>-lixe per cent of the normal gross pro- 
duce in the case of wet land where llic irrigation is 
supplemented by lifting water (iii) Thirtv-three and 
ODC-third per cent of the normal gross produce in 
the case of any other cla>s of land. The Tiruchira- 
palli Kaieruvaram and Maltuxarani Act, 1958 
gives protection to Kaieruvaramdars and Mattu- 
varamdars found in Tiruchirapalli District. 

These enactments have to a great extent amelio- 
rated and improved the conditions of tenancy cul- 
tivators in this Slate. 


li’orkmg Population 

Lands pa rflv owned and partly held from Govern- 
ment 

88. As already mentioned, those who have not 
got sulTicient lands to keep them and their cattle 
engaged fully find it necessary to supplement the 
lands already owned. It makes their holding a 
viable unit. The mildness of the skew, shows how 
in the lower si/e class, households try to have 
their holdings viable by resorting to taking 
land on lease. The distribution of these house- 
holds in the different size classes in districts will 
confirm this, (i.c.) The percentage of households 
increases gradually upto si/c class 12*5 to 14 9 and 
then gradually recedes. 

Districts in ihc descending order of concentra- 


tion of these 

categories of households are : 

1. 

Kanxakiimari 

2. 

Cliingleput 

■> 

TIianjavLir 

4. 

Ramanalhapuram * 

5. 

1 irunelvcli 

<K 

I iruchirapalli 

7. 

South A root 

S. 

Madurai 

9. 

North Arcot 

10. 

Ci^imbatore 

11. 

Salem 

12. 

Nilgiri 

Cultivating 

households classified by number of 


workers 

89. Cultivating households have been grouped 
with reference to number of workers engaged as 
follows: (i.c.) I, 2, 3-5, 6-10, more than 10 and 
unspecified. The following table presents the distri- 
bution of l,(K)0 households, 1,000 family workers 
and 1,000 hired workers in each size-class of 
land under cultivation of households. 



Di^siribmioii oj households^ Janui 
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Less than 1 1 ■')!>'* I.Olul l.'HK) 
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IVorking Population 




General Report 
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54U .V10 



C ultivaHng hoiKoht'»l(ls according to numhk.*r c f pj 
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Working Population 






Cultivating households according to number of persons engaged 
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Working Population 



I L 




-t O' f > 

S 5 r I 

? 1 i J, i J. 


r I r^i ^ 'O 





j:. i.^nspccincd \(yy) i oo<j i.ooo 



iiltivaiing households according !i> number ol 
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\yorking Population 



15 0 — 2'} 404 





imJcr ciihivmion of houschohh, 1961 
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Working Population 



I OSS than 1 pr 114 224 ?2 50 2^>5 13 22 435 



Total No. of cultivating Cultivating households according to runabcr of porions engaged 

households ,n cultivation 
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fKxr 



Cultivating households ace^rdJng to number of persons engaged 
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Working Population 



15 0 — :<)•<) 
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63 



Cultivating hoiisciiolds according to number of pcii^oris engaged 
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Working Population 



Loss than 1 140 1M 178 !6 24 151 15 14 6’JO 





Tabll XII— 55 (Contd.) 

iiiKfrr i ulliymm, of homliolj,, 1%I ' '" ‘’"' * ""'' "f 


SOD 


Working Population 
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Working Population 



12. Unspecified 





CiiHivating households ac:ording to number of persons engaged 
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Working Population 



12. Uospccified 
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The number of households solely engaged in 
cultivation is higher under the group 3-5 persons. 
For every 1 ,000 households ini the State, 306 house- 
holds arc in the group 3-5 persons and next come 
the group, with one person and two persons res- 
pectively. Among districts, Chingleput, South 
Arcot, Thanjaviir, Tiriinelveli and Kanyakumari 
uilTcr from that of the State as a whole, and in these 
districts the proportion of households is highest 
under the group with one person. In Kanyakumari 
district, the proportion of households engaged 
in cultivation with one person is not only the 
highest but also more than double that of the 
corresponding proportion in the State. 

It can also be seen that with the increase in 
size of land, the number of persons working 
increases. Under size class less than 1 acre, 
cultivating households with I person are highest, 
under size class 1.0 -2*4 acres households with 
2 persons, and under size class 2*5 and above, 
hotueholds with 3-5 persons are highest. In 
thwiouseholds engaged both in cultivation and 
household industry in Kanyakumari district the 
proportion of households with one person 
ranks the lowest not only compared to the other 
groups but also compared to the other districts 
of the State. This again proves that not all the 
members of the household have enough work on 
land due to the smallness of the size of the land. 


Workers in households classified by size classes 

90. The average of total workers per house- 
hold under the different size classes is as follows; 


Size class Average of total workers 

(in acres) per household 


Less than one acre 2*15 

1*0 to 2*4 3*06 

2*5 to 4*9 4*23 

5*0 to 7.4 5*22 

7*5 to 9*9 6*10 

10*0 to 12*4 6*34 

12*5 to 14*9 7*26 

64 


Size class Average of total workers 

(in acres) per household 


15*0 to 29*9 7*81 

30*0 to 49*9 9-79 


A rough idea of under-employment can be had 
from the number of persons employed and the 
size class of the land. For this purpose, house- 
holds which have more than two persons working 
in less than one acre, more than 6 in 1 to 7*4 acres 
and more than 10 in 7*5 to 49*9 acres have been 
taken to be the households in which persons are 
under-employed. The norm fixed is of course 
only arbitrar>. 


Slate/ District 

1 css than 
one acre 
house- 
holds in 
which more 
than 2 
workers 
engaged) 

I'O— 7-4 
acres 
house- 
holds in 
which more 
than 6 
workers 
engaged) 

■7-5-49-9 
acres 
house- 
holds in 
which more 
than 10 
workers 
engaged) 

Madras State 

2M 

13-57 

14-26 

Madras 




rhingiepiil 

20’4 

15-20 

18-86 

North Arcot 

2.VI 

11 27 

11-54 

South Arcot 

222 

16 37 

21-48 

Salem 

23-2 

14-77 

15-94 

Coimbatore 

16'h 

7-27 

10-08 

Nilgiri 

24’4 

15-43 

29-44 

Madurai 

22-4 

13-83 

14-84 

riruchirapalli 

28-5 

18-87 

18-26 

Thanjavur 

17-7 

13-77 

21-66 

Ramanathapuram 

24() 

11-43 

12-82 

Tirunelveli 

171 

6-97 

5-70 

Kanyakumari 

11-2 

18-70 

29 06 


Under size class less than one acre, for the State 
as a whole, 21*1% of the households employ more 
than 2 persons. Among the districts, Tiruchira- 
palli and Nilgiri have the highest percentage of 
households having 3 and more than 3 persons. 
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IVorking Population 


followed by Ramanathapuram. In the u.stncts 
of Nilgiri and Tiruchirapalli, vegetable cultivation 
is widely practised which requires constant care 
and it normally requites more persons than other 
types of cultivation. But the position in Rama- 
nathapuram district seems to indicate under- 
employment. 24‘’o of the households under this 
size class have 3 and more workers per house- 
hold. 

In the si/e class 1 to 7 4 acres 13’57'’o of the 
households engage more than the maximum of 6 
workers per household. It is highest in Kanya- 
kumari, followed by Tiruchirapalli and South 
Arcot. In the size class 7 5 to 49‘9 acres, Nilgiri, 
Kanyakumari and Thanjavur have the highest 
percentage of households having more than the 
normal maximum. 

The lowest percentage of households emp loying 
more than 3 persons'in size class less than an acre 
is found in Kanyakumari, and Tirunelveli has 
the lowest percentage under the other two size 
classes. 

As regards the proportion of hired workers 
under the various working croups, it is highest 


under “ more than 10 persons". The proportion 
of hired workers increases with the increase of 
working strength. The proportion of family work- 
ers is highest in the group 3-5 persons in all classes 
except that of less than one acre. It is difhcult 
to gauge the extent of under-employment without 
further details about the nature of work done, 
number of hours, the cropping pattern, the irri- 
gation facilities, etc. The above analysis should 
only be taken as a rough estimation of under- 
employment. 

Combination of cultivation and household industry 

91. Few households engaged in cultivation 
practise household industry along with cultiv.'ition. 
The combination of households with cultivation 
and/or household industry is found highest in 
Kanyakumari followed by Tirunelveli and Coim- 
batore. In all other districts, the proportion of 
these households is less tlian that of the State tigure 
of 55 per thousand. 

The following statement shows the distrib'''.ion 
of households solely engaged in cultivaiion\'nd 
engaged both in cultivation and household indus- 
try for the State under the diiferent size classes. 
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Ramanathapiiram 
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Working Population 


90% of the households engaged both in culti- 
vation and household industry in the State are in 
the size class upto 7*4 acres. It shows how the 
households in the lower size class try to supple- 
ment their income by having cultivation or house- 
hold industry as their secondary occupation. 
Compared with the households solely engaged in 
cultivation, households engaged both in cultivation 
and household industry are more concentrated in 


the size class upto 2’4 acres and less in the other 
size classes. Normally, households with less extent 
of land supplement the income through other 
work. 

The following table presents the distribution of 
1,000 households, 1,000 family workers and 1,000 
hired workers in each size class of land for 
households engaged both in cultivation and house- 
hold industry. 
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Cultivating households engaged in household industry 
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12. Unspecified 
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Cultivating households engaged in household industry 
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12. Unspecified l.OdO t.OiiO 
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lyOOO households^ IflOO family workers and IftOO hired workers in each size class of land 
^nder households engaged both in adtivation and household industry, 1961 
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H (icA / hi; Popiiiiilion 



12. Unspecified 
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In the case of such households also the maxi- 
mum number of households are found in the 
group 3-5 persons. 

Role of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

92. The proportion of Scheduled Caste and 
Scheduled Tribe population is 19% among 
males and 19',’, > among females. Among the 
male and female workers, the Scheduled Caste 
and Scheduled Tribe males and females form 
20% and 27'’,', respectively. The Scheduled 
Caste and Scheduled Tribe workers form the 
highest proportion in the category of agricultural 
labourers as compared to that of cultivators and 
workers in mining, quarrying. Tn most )f the 


districts of tlic State also, the same pattern 
prevails. 

It can be seen from the following Tables that 
the proportion of Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes population among cultivating household.s 
is highest in the case of land owned or held from 
private persons both in the State and in all 
districts, except in Nilgiri district. It can also 
be seen tliat the proportion is highest in the case 
of lands of l-2'4 acres whatever may be the 
nature of interest in land. 

Further detailed analysis of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes population and workers 
will be found in the volume on Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes (Part V-A). 
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Working Population 

Tabm; 


Ratio of persons working as cultivators, agricultural labourers and in mining, 

on the one hand and scheduled castes 


State District 

Category 

Total 

Population 



Total 

Workers 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

I 


3 

4 

5 

6 

Madras State 

A. General Population 
(B-1) 

16.9l0.97lt 

16,775,975 

10,103,32(1 

5,218.295 


B. Scheduled C'as'cs, 
Scheduled Tribes 
(SCTI) 

3.174,007 

3.145,311 

1,974.729 

1,402,130 


i \ B/A X l(X) 

19 

17 

20 

7 

1. Madras 

A 

909,701 

817.44) 

475.07o 

51.903 


B 

111,262 

104,2^7 

57.480 

8.325 


C 

12 

13 

12 

\h 

2. Chingicput 

A 

1,120,591 

1,075.821 

677.751 

275^24 


R 

C 

3?'1,4H4 

30 

314.483 

29 

202,810 

30 

114.597 

42 

3. North Arcot 

A 

1,581,826 

1.564 50:) 

942,820 

526,194 


R 

341,330 

348,677 

204.035 

151,151 


C 

22 

22 

22 

29 

4. South Arcot 

A 

1.535,928 

1.512,045 

942,194 

454.863 


B 

408,223 

406,994 

259.795 

184,534 


C 

27 

27 

28 

41 

5. Salem 

A 

1,923,885 

1,880,223 

1,203,775 

748,271 


B 

331,075 

321,925 

2aS,595 

153,839 


C 

17 

17 

17 

21 

6. Coimbatore 

A 

1,809,591 

1,747,880 

1.126.640 

585,794 


B 

279,978 

273,157 

177,303 

1 16.499 


C 

16 

16 

16 

20 

" Nilgiri 

A 

213,833 

195.475 

119,236 

68.539 


B 

46.195 

44.365 

25,401 

20.659 


r 

22 

23 

21 

30 
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quarrying, livestock, forestry, fishing etc., between the genera! population 
& tribes on the other, !96! 



Working 
as Cultivators 

Working as 

Agricultural Labourers 

Working in Mining, 
Quarrying, etc. 

Males 

Females 

Males 

— 1 

Females 

Males 

Females 

7 

8 

9 

10 

!] 

12 

4,2?0,028 

2,227.805 

1,445,041 

U383,333 

330,606 

104.892 

6S3,t66 

379,380 

696,722 

666,344 

80,035 

39,978 

15 

17 

48 

4S 

24 

38 

102 

> 

181 

i: 

6,9(V> 

259 

'y 


10 

4 

360 

5S 

2 


6 

33 

5 

'y‘y 

^52,451 

82,523 

129,297 

111,957 

24.355 

3,939 

59^8 

21,821 

79,797 

68.286 

6,733 

1,797 

24 

26 

62 

61 

2S 

46 

493 ,6 hi 

262,104 

107,316 

143,354 

18.327 

3,795 

88,223 

50,684 

52,109 

62,654 

5.623 

1.481 

IS 

19 

49 

44 

31 

39 

498,156 

192,772 

205,930 

194.429 

22,834 

3,2‘^9 

99,817 

47,096 

1 14,250 

114.301 

7.826 

1,701 

20 

24 

55 

59 

34 

52 

649.475 

418,293 

128,010 

122.4.30 

19.720 

8,941 

84,013 

59,973 

57,324 

48,256 

6,286 

3,956 

13 

14 

45 

39 

32 

44 

351,718 

167,552 

154,427 

114,867 

40.746 

26.270 

14,121 

6,831 

70,499 

42.707 

15,245 

11.323 

4 

4 

46 

36 

37 

43 

19,236 

16,305 

10,854 

9,841 

30,015 

26,046 

1J06 

641 

4,30^) 

4.443 

11,612 

11,185 

6 

4 

40 

45 

39 

43 
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Stale; Oistriwf 

1 

8. Madurai 

9. Tiruchirapaili 

10. Thaniavur 

11. Rarr.anathapuram ... 

12. TiruDelveij 


Working Population 

1 ABLK 

Ruthf Of f^t r^on\ working as cultivators, agricultural labourers and in minings 

on the one band and scheduled castes 


v_aicj.*ory 

Total 

Population 




Total 

Workers 

A . 


Males 

Females 

r 

Male.s 

Females 

-1 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

A 

1,607,229 

1,603.998 

956,808 

502,825 

R 

248.098 

247,545 

155,752 

113.396 

C 

15 

15 

16 

23 

A 

1,588,429 

1,601.649 

984,633 

.587,851 

B 

286,010 

2S.S 420 

181,317 

142,689 

C 

18 

IS 

IS 

24 

\ 

1,610,241 

1 .6.15.686 

956.608 

406,938 

B 

.175,891 

374 98 1 

244,295 

181#SC> 

c: 

23 

• 23 

26 







A 

1,175,769 

1.246,019 

684.881 

476, 

B 

184,509 

189,551 

1 14,930 

, W,I18 

C 

16 

15 

17 

:o 

A 

1,330,220 

1,400,059 

768.452 

476,480 

B 

212,121 

219,732 

131.411 

M3.440 

C 

16 

16 

17 

24 

A 

503,735 

493,180 

264,452 

86,722 

B 

2,0831 

21,244 

11,605 

8,203 

C 

4 

4 

4 

9 


13. Kanyakun^ari 
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quarryinji[^ livestock^ forestry, fishing, etc., between the genera! population 
and tribes on the other, 1961 

Working , Working as Working in Mining, 

as Cultivators Agriculiural Labourers Quarrying, etc. 


Males 

A- 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

375,362 

194,148 

151,600 

141.376 

32,796 

13,235 

4.1.603 

24.258 

55,312 

49. 91)9 

7.665 

3,818 

12 

12 

36 

VS 

23 

29 

525,707 

.1.36, 5W 

120,981 

135.894 

17,019 

6,.iyi 

s:,()35 

55,7.^6 

53.335 

59.562 

3,493 

1.497 

16 

17 

44 

44 

21 

23 

361,059 

133,609 

24S,7s>3 

IV7.182 

31,101 

3,602 

^ 63,952 

31,905 

143,180 

133,614 

6,206 

866 

18 

24 

58 

68 

20 

24 

• 






353,357 

262,424 

74,fK)2 

9.V684 

20,199 

2.518 

60,290 

42.544 

27.571 

32,185 

3,224 

601 

17 

16 

37 

34 

16 

24 

282,027 

156,278 

90,292 

1 10,398 

41,605 

4,894 

53,981 

37,151 

36,192 

48.275 

5,078 

1,453 

19 

24 

40 

44 

J2 

30 

67,(i69 

5,196 

23,358 

7.91W 

24,983 

i.:'23 

2,425 

740 

2,834 

3.148 

437 

242 

4 

J4 

12 

40 

2 

14 


534 Working Population 

Table 

Ratio of households c/igJSi'd i,t euhivation hy the size of land between all interests in land among 




No. of 
cultivating 
households 


No. of households engaged in 

State/District 

Interest in land 

r-- 

Lcss than I 

|•0-2•4 

2 5— 4-9 

1 

n 

4 

4 

5 

6 

Madras State 

... 1. All Inrerests in land 






A. General Popula- 
tion 

650,803 

96,306 

216,124 

104,883 


B Scheduled Caste 

Tribe Population 

99,584 

23,049 

40.984 

23,081 


C. B/A X too 

15 

24 

19 

14 


II. Interest No. 1 






A. General Popula- 
tion 

494.502 

71,644 

163,295 

123,955 


B. Scheduled Caste 

Tribe Population 

61,883 

15,986 

26,509 

14,005 


C. B/A X too 

13 

22 

1 ?» 

11 


III. Interest No. 2 






A. General Popula- 
tion 

73,873 

19,333 

31,142 

14,435^ 


B. Scheduled Caste 

Tribe Population 

19,911 

5,715 

9,176 

3%: 16 


C. B/A X 100 

27 

30 

2* 

27 


IV. Interest No. 3 






A. General Popula- 
tion 

82,430 

5,3^9 

21,687 

26,493 


B. Scheduled Caste/ 

Tribe Population 

14,790 

1,348 

5,29) 

5,132 


C. B/A X 100 

18 

25 

24 

19 

Madras 

1. A 

42 


N 

16 


B 






C 






II. A 

27 


6 

9 


B 






C 


. . 




ill. A 

') 

1 

1 

6 

' 

B 






C 






IV. A 

6 

2 

1 

J 


B 
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cultivation by siizc of land 

- . 

5-0— 7-4 

7- 5— 9-9 

lO-O— 12-4 

12*5— 14-9 

150— 29-9 

lO-O— 4(;.9 

50 {- 

Unspecified 

7 



to 

If 

12 

13 

14 

81,457 

27,389 

25,821 

7,234 

22,901 

5,207 

2,151 

1,332 

7,666 

1,984 

1,318 

337 

696 

‘/6 

31 

340 

9 

7 

5 

5 

3 

- 

' 

26 

62,961 

20,515 

21,061 

5,171 

18,484 

4,340 

1,832 

1,244 

4,984 

1,277 

961 

212 

517 

81 

22 

329 

8 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

26 

^.151 

1,214 

1,198 

288 

807 

170 

66 

69 


110 

69 

to 

1 » 

3 

3 

4 

17 

9 

6 

1 

2 

2 

5 

6 

13,345 

5,660 

3,562 

1,775 

3,610 

697 

253 

19 

1826 

597 

288 

115 

160 

12 

6 

7 

14 

11 

8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

37 

6 


4 


1 

5 

1 


4 


4 


1 


I 



I 


1 ... ... ... I 
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Ratio of households 

State/Disirict 

1 

Chingleput 


North Arcot 


Working Population 

Table 


engaged in cultivation 

hy the sire 

of land between all interests 

Iff /and among 


No. of 
cultivating 
households 


No. of households engaged in 

Interest in Unci 

t 

Less than 1 

10— 2*4 

2-5— 4*9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. A 

4<).05^ 

7.593 

15.762 

9,472 

B 

9 43S 

2.746 

4.207 

1.801 

C 

24 

36 

27 


II. A 

2^,0311 

5.556 

1U.4I2 

5,938 

B 

4.6"fi 

1,674 

1,990 

714 

C 

I*? 

30 

19 

i: 

111. A 

5.495 

1,558 

2.877 

863 

B 

2,551 

837 

1,307 

350 

C 

4f> 

54 

45 

41 

IV. A 

7,534 

479 

2,473 

2.671 

fi 

2.211 

235 

910 

740 ^ 

C 

29 

49 

37 


1. A 

67,86 1 

9,307 

26.870 

18.561 

B 

11.956 

2,425 

5.207 

2.845 

C 

18 

26 

19 

15 

11. A 

56.032 

8,033 

2l,%8 

14.984 

B 

9,094 

1,991 

3.918 

2.038 

C 

16 

25 

IS 

14 

111. A 

4.621 

944 

2.598 

803 

B 

1,242 

319 

694 

182 

C 

27 

34 

27 

23 

IV. A 

7,208 

330 

2,304 

2,774 

B 

1,620 

115 

595 

625 

C 

22 

35 

26 

23 

I. A 

75.650 

14,496 

28.064 

17,909 

B 

15,8^7 

5.056 

6.746 

2.904 

C 

21 

35 

24 

16 

II. A 

60,‘196 

11,690 

22.397 

14.220 

B 

11.292 

3,827 

4.761 

1,890 

C 

19 

33 

21 

13 


South Arcot 
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cultivation by sia of land 


5 0 -7*4 

7-5 -9 ‘; 

10 0 -12-4 

12*5— 14-9 

150—290 

30 0-49-9 

50 +■ 

Unspecitied 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

3,592 

1,131 

1.013 

256 

819 

199 

79 

143 

428 

103 

57 

12 

27 

4 

1 

49 

12 

9 

6 

5 

3 


1 

34 

2,389 

742 

mj 

174 

642 

163 

68 

137 

166 

37 

27 

5 

13 

1 

1 

48 

7 

5 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

35 

140 

19 

18 

2 

9 

2 

2 

5 

49 

'> 

3 


1 

1 

... 

1 

35 

11 

17 

... 

11 

50 

... 

20 

I,06.t 

370 

186 

80 

168 

.U 

9 

1 

f 213 

64 

27 

7 

13 

-> 



20 

17 

15 

9 

8 

6 



• 








7,450 

2,049 

1,709 

465 

1,142 

189 

65 

54 

945 

215 

158 

36 

97 

11 

5 

12 

13 

10 

9 

8 

8 

6 

8 

22 

6,183 

1,682 

1,497 

375 

1,025 

174 

61 

51 

713 

163 

132 

28 

85 

9 

5 

12 

12 

10 

9 

7 

8 

5 

8 

24 

206 

23 

24 

7 

13 

1 


2 

36 

6 

4 

... 

1 

... 



17 

26 

17 

... 

8 

... 

... 

... 

1.062 

344 

188 

83 

104 

14 

4 

1 

1% 

46 

22 

8 

11 

2 


... 

18 

13 

12 

10 

11 

14 

... 

... 

7,402 

2,591 

2,164 

614 

1,789 

370 

155 

96 

730 

211 

106 

27 

47 

5 

5 

30 

10 

8 

5 

4 

3 

1 

3 

31 

6,115 

2,128 

1,908 

460 

1,522 

332 

133 

91 

502 

145 

82 

17 

33 

3 

4 

28 

K 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1 

3 

31 





538 It orkini' Populatum 

Tabi c 


Ratio of households engaged in 

cultivation by the size 

of land between 

all interests 

in land among 




No. of households engaged in 

INU. Ul 

State/District Interest in land cultivating 

households 

Less than 1 

1 •0-2-4 

2*5-4-9 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

South Arcot ... 111. A 

5.738 

2,055 

2,708 

780 

B 

2,343 

9II 

1,079 

297 

C 

41 

44 

40 

38 

IV, A 

8,916 

751 

2.959 

2.909 

B 

2,232 

318 

m 

717 

C 

25 

42 

31 

25 

Salem ... 1. A 

85,508 

5,223 

25.997 

:6..597 

B 

11,547 

992 

4J'6 

3.676 

C 

14 

19 

17 

14 

li. A 

75,426 

4,682 

23,277 

23.261 

B 

10,237 

923 

3.933 

3.252 ^ 

C' 


20* 

17 

«!■» 

JU. A 

4.560 

470 

1,899 

I.4.U 

B 

697 

58 

315 

202 

C 

15 

12 

17 

M 

IV. A 

5,522 

71 

801 

I.W2 

B 

613 

11 

128 

222 

C 

11 

15 

16 

12 

Coimbatore ... 1. A 

51,012 

1,855 

9,943 

12.788 

B 

2,377 

2% 

939 

672 

C 

5 

16 

9 

5 

II. A 

40,563 

1,438 

7.932 

10.153 

B 

1,750 

234 

683 

483 

C 

4 

16 

9 

5 

III. A 

5,550 

386 

1,653 

1.546 

B 

487 

60 

229 

132 

C 

9 

16 

14 

9 

IV. A 

4,899 

31 

358 

1.089 

B 

140 

2 

27 

57 

C 

3 

6 

8 

5 
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cultivation by lize of land 


50— 7-4 

7-5-9-9 

100— 12-4 

12-3— 14-9 

ISI)— 29-9 

300-49-9 

50+ 

UnspeciOed 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

131 

24 

15 

2 

12 

4 

4 

3 

37 

11 

2 

... 

4 

1 

1 


28 

46 

13 

... 

33 

25 

25 


M56 

439 

241 

152 

255 

34 

18 


191 

55 

22 

10 

10 

I 



17 

13 

9 

7 

4 



100 

14,633 

4 680 

3,878 

1,068 

2.782 

429 

114 

127 

1,578 

437 

259 

75 

120 

12 

4 

18 

11 

9 

7 

7 

4 

3 

4 

J4 

12,728 

3,996 

3,477 

907 

2,465 

4(K) 

JIO 

12S 

^ 1.362 

349 

220 

63 

102 

i: 

4 

17 

w 

9 

6 

7 

4 

-X 

4 

14 

567 

93 

62 

10 

21 

•s 


*> 

89 

22 

8 

1 

•y 




16 

24 

13 

10 

U) 

• 



1,338 

591 

339 

151 

296 


4 


127 

66 

31 

11 

16 



1 

9 

11 

9 

7 

5 



50 

9,297 

4.077 

4,699 

1,209 

5,012 

1,395 

633 

ItU 

319 

55 

43 

14 

28 

3 

. • . 

8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

I 

N 


8 

7,437 

3,118 

3,805 

867 

3.970 

1,170 

572 

101 

248 

34 

27 

10 

21 

*> 


8 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

N 


8 

863 

376 

384 

51 

246 

36 

6 

3 

43 

11 

10 

... 

•y 

... 



5 

3 

3 

... 

1 




997 

583 

510 

291 

796 

189 

55 


28 

10 

6 

4 

5 

1 


... 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Ratio of households 

State/District 

I 

Nilgiri 


Madurai 


Workinf' Populaiton 
Table 

engaged in cultivation hv the size of land between all interests in land among 



No. of 
cultivating 
households 


No. of households engaged in 

Interest in land 

Less than I 

1*0— 2-4 

1 

fi 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. A 

3.439 

476 

1,374 

847 

B 

197 

28 

109 

42 

C 

6 

6 

8 

5 

II. A 

bo 

00 

340 

1,155 

719 

B 

172 

18 

96 

40 

C 

6 

5 

8 

6 

HI A 

475 

129 

186 

80 

B 

22 

10 

10 


C 

5 


5 

3 

IV. A 

136 

1 

33 

48 

R 

3 

... 

3 


C 

2 


9 

\ 

1. A 

57,370 

6,817 

19,757 

14,802 

B 

6,224 

1,378 

2,678 

1,413 

C 

11 

20 

14 

10 

II. A 

45.041 

5,536 

15,697 

11,324 

B 

4,497 

1,068 

1,915 

974 

C 

10 

19 

12 

9 

III. A 

5,670 

1,087 

2,667 

1,227 

B 

1,060 

273 

566 

177 

C 

19 

25 

21 

14 

IV. A 

6,659 

194 

1,393 

2,251 

B 

667 

37 

197 

262 

C 

10 

19 

14 

12 

I. A 

82,349 

11,056 

27,299 

21,290 

B 

12,916 

3,110 

:,805 

2,732 

C 

16 

28 

21 

13 

li. A 

63,680 

8,181 

20,447 

16,352 

B 

8,378 

2,166 

3,621 

1,697 

C 

13 

26 

18 

10 


Tiruchirapaili 
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genera! population on the one hand and scheduled castes and tribes on the other^ 1961 
cultivation by the size of land 


50— 7-4 

7*5— 9-9 

100— 12-4 

12-5- 14-9 

7 

8 

9 

10 

407 

110 

103 

24 

H 

I 

6 

... 

2 

I 

6 


341 

85 

93 

13 

8 

1 

6 

... 

2 

I 

6 

... 

40 

16 

9 

8 

26 

9 

1 

3 

/ 

... 


... 

7,445 

2,431 

2,404 

579 

431 

114 

81 

20 

6 

5 

3 

3 

5,757 

1,780 

1,973 

394 

301 

72 

59 

11 

5 

4 

3 

3 

416 

85 

111 

13 

33 

5 

4 

1 

8 

6 

4 

8 

1.272 

566 

380 

172 

97 

37 

18 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

10.834 

3,754 

3.452 

849 

786 

211 

129 

21 

7 

4 

4 


8,846 

2,958 

2,964 

669 

536 

135 

101 

15 

6 

5 

3 



150-299 

30 0--49-9 

50+ 

Unspecified 

11 

12 

13 

14 

73 

t 

14 

f 

10 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

7 

1 

10 


63 

9 

9 

1 

I 

I 

I 

... 

2 

if 

11 


1 


... 


3 

5 

I 

... 

2,189 

481 

197 

208 

49 

5 

1 

54 

2 

1 

1 

26 

1,781 

426 

169 

204 

39 

5 


53 


1 

... 

26 

50 

8 

5 

f 

1 

. • • 

. • • 

1 

20 


358 

47 

23 

3 

10 

... 

... 

1 

3 



33 

2,826 

600 

234 

155 

59 

10 

5 

48 

2 

2 


3 

2,387 

522 

205 

149 

48 

10 

*» 

47 

20 

2 

1 

32 
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Working Population 

Table 


Ratio of households engaged in i 

uhivation by the size 

of land between all interests 

in land among 





No. of households engaged in 



No. of 

t 



State/District 

Interest in land 

cultivating 






households 

Less than i 

l()-2*4 

2-5-4*9 

1 


.1 

4 

5 

6 

Tiruchirapalli 

111. A 

7J24 

2.274 

3.769 

1,203 


B 

2.445 

720 

1,318 

352 


C 

32 

32 

35 

29 


IV. A 

10,‘>45 

601 

3.083 

3,735 


B 

2.0^3 

224 

866 

683 


C 

N 

37 

28 

18 

Tbaojavur 

I. A 

61.25^ 

9,659 

21.267 

15,826 


B 

10,452 

2J31 

4.060 

2,909 


C 

17 

24 

19 

18 


II. A 

2‘>,56" 

5.358 

10,990 

7.130 


B 

3.703 

1,505 

1,496 

A 


C 

13 

28 

14 

7 


III. A 

20.25' 

3.896 

7,794 

4,886 


B 

5.042 

734 

2,077 

1,747 


C 

25 

19 

27 

36 


IV. A 

11.43.^ 

405 

2,483 

3,810 


B 

1,707 

92 

487 

676 


C 

15 

23 

20 

18 

Ramaoathapuram ... 

1. A 

5»,5I0 

7.363 

19,185 

15.222 


B 

9.273 

1.744 

3.630 

2.258 


C 

16 

24 

19 

15 


If. A 

45,595 

5.832 

15,347 

11,637 


B 

6.13! 

1,262 

2,507 

1,371 


C 

13 

22 

16 

12 


III. A 

4.445 

i.204 

1,920 

899 


B 

1,342 

371 

601 

264 


C 

30 

31 

31 

29 


IV. A 

8.479 

327 

1,918 

2,683 


B 

1.800 

111 

522 

632 


C 

21 

:4 

27 

23 
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cultivation by the si/e of land 


50 ■-7-4 

7*5 -9*9 

100 -12-4 

12-5— 14-J 

fSO— 2y9 

30 0— 4'>-9 

50+ 

Unspecified 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

277 

58 

60 

11 

58 

7 

2 

5 

45 

6 

1 

I 

I 


... 

I 

16 

10 

2 

9 

■> 


... 

20 

1,711 

738 

428 

169 

381 

71 

27 

1 

205 

70 

27 

5 

10 

... 

3 

... 

12 

9 

6 

3 

3 


II 

... 

7.461 

2,038 

1,879 

767 

1,646 

414 

wy 

101 

SI7 

152 

82 

28 

36 

3 

2 

32 

11 

7 

4 

4 


1 

1 

32 

3^7 

680 

826 

307 

733 

2tX) 

97 

59 

/l24 

26 

15 

5 

II 


1 

32 

4^ 

4 

2 

2 


1 

r 

.-34 

2,094 

423 

451 

163 

.361 

107 

44 

38 

417 

31 

26 

3 

6 


1 

... 

20 

7 

6 

2 



2 

... 

2,180 

935 

602 

297 

552 

107 

58 

4 

276 

95 

41 

20 

19 

1 

... 

... 

13 

1 

7 

7 

3 

1 

... 

... 

7,607 

2,673 

2,506 

692 

2,380 

498 

195 

198 

957 

253 

205 

40 

105 

15 

3 

63 

13 

9 

8 

6 

4 

3 

2 

32 

5,727 

1,845 

2,021 

463 

1,958 

405 

168 

198 

546 

141 

1.39 

21 

67 

14 

3 

60 

10 

8 

7 

5 

3 

3 

2 

32 

282 

67 

43 

14 

13 

1 

1 

1 

85 

10 

6 

3 

1 

1 



30 

15 

14 

21 

8 

100 

... 

... 

1,598 

761 

442 

215 

4t» 

92 

26 

5 

326 

102 

60 

16 

37 

... 

... 

3 

20 

13 

14 

7 

9 


... 

60 
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Working Population 

Table 


Ratio of households engaged in cultivation by the size of land between all interests in land among 




No. of 
cultivating 
households 


No. of households eagaged in 

State/Oistrict 

Interest in land 

Less than 1 

r0-2*4 

2-5-4-9 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Tirunelvcli 

1 A 

52.452 

14.041 

16,059 

10,043 


fi 

8,797 

2.6^M 

3,036 

1,762 


C 

17 

19 

19 

18 


II. A 

38.086 

9,233 

11,075 

7,424 


B 

4.736 

1.213 

1,529 

1,025 


C 

12 

13 

14 

14 


HI. A 

7.192 

3. 980 

2,428 

599 


B 

2.432 

1. 291 

880 

226 


C 

34 

32 

36 

38 


IV. A 

7.174 

828 

2,556 

2,0J0 


B 

1,629 

179 

627 

5\ 


C 

23 

*22 

25 

25 

Kanyakumari 

1. A 

15.287 

8,417 

4,559 

1.510 


B 

540 

rvi 

191 

66 


C 

4 

3 

4 

4 


n. A 

9,631 

5.765 

2.592 

804 


B 

217 

105 

60 

35 


C 

2 

2 

2 

4 


111. A 

2,137 

1,349 

642 

109 


B 

248 

131 

100 

15 


C 

12 

10 

16 

14 


IV, A 

3,519 

1,303 

1,325 

597 


B 

75 

21 

31 

16 


C 

4 . 


2 

3 
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cultivatioii by the siz^of land 


1 

p 

ir\ 

7-5-9-9 

100— 12-4 

12*5—14*9 

150-29-9 

30 0-.49-9 

50+ 

Unspecified 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

4,848 

1,756 

1,847 

672 

2,179 

597 

265 

145 

652 

229 

189 

62 

127 

27 

4 

26 

13 

13 

10 

9 

6 

5 

2 

18 

3,980 

1,448 

1,613 

520 

1,895 

527 

235 

136 

466 

172 

151 

36 

97 

22 

1 

24 

12 

12 

9 

7 

5 

4 

N 

«8 

no 

24 

17 

6 

16 

1 

2 

9 

21 

6 

4 

1 

1 

... 


2 

19 

25 

24 

17 

6 


... 

22 

758 

284 

217 

146 

268 

69 

28 

... 

^65 

51 

34 

25 

29 

5 

3 

... 

22^ 

18 

16 

17 

11 

7 

U 

... 

475 

99 

103 

39 

63 

18 

4 

. .. 

15 

3 

3 

2 

... 

... 


... 

3 

3 

,1 

5 

... 

... 



268 

53 

71 

22 

42 

10 

4 

... 

12 

2 


1 


... 

• •• 

... 

4 

4 

3 

5 

... 



... 

24 

1 

4 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• •• 

... 

• ■ • 

1 

25 

• •• 

••• 

. . . 

. . . 

• . . 

. . . 

183 

40 

28 

16 

20 

7 

... 

... 

2 

1 

... 

1 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

1 

3 


6 

• • • 

• • • 


... 


69 
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Working Population 
Table 

Distribution of IfHtO households under each 


Stale/ District 

Interest in land 

No. of 
cultivatina 


Households engaged in 



households 

r ■ ' 

Less than 1 

1 •0—2-4 

2-5-4-9 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

Madras Stale 

I. All iaterests in land 






A. General Popula* 
tion 

1.000 

148 

332 

254 


B. Scheduled Caste/ 

Tribe Population 

I,0i0 

232 

412 

232 


11. Interest No. 1 






A. General Popu- 
lation 

1.000 

145 

330 

251 


B. Scheduled Caste/ 
rrlbe Population 

1.000 

246 

409 

216 


111. Interest No. 2 






A. General Popu- 
lation 

1.000 

262 

422 

195 


B. Scheduled Caste/ 

Tribe Population 

1,000 

287 

461 

198 


IV. Interest No. 3 






A. General Popnla- 
tion 

1.000 

65 

263 

^ 321 


B. Scheduled Caste; 

Tribe Population 

1,000 

91 

358 

347 

Cbfoglepui 

1. A 

J.OOO 

I VO 

.VM 

236 


B 

1,000 

291 

446 

191 


11. A 

1.000 

206 

m 

220 


B 

1,000 

358 

426 

153 


ill. A 

1,000 

284 

524 

157 


B 

1,000 

328 

512 

137 


IV. A 

1,000 

64 

32S 

355 


B 

1.000 

106 

412 

335 

North Arcot 

1. A 

1,000 

1.17 

396 

273 


B 

1,000 

211 

436 

238 


II. A 

1,000 

14.1 

392 

268 


B 

1,000 

219 

431 

224 


III. A 

1,000 

204 

562 

174 


B 

1,000 

257 

559 

146 


IV. A 

1,000 

46 

320 

385 


B 

1,030 

71 

367 

386 
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cultivation by li/c of land 


50-7-4 

7*5— 9*9 

100-12*4 

12-5— 14-9 

150— 29-9 

300— 49* i 

50+ 

Unspeciticd 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


14 

125 

42 

40 

11 

35 

8 

3 

2 

77 

20 

13 

3 

7 

1 

N 

3 

127 

41 

43 

•0 

37 

9 

4 

3 

77 

20 

15 

3 

8 

1 

N 

5 

70 

16 

16 

4 

11 

2 

1 

1 

43 

/ 

6 

3 

1 

1 

N 

N 

N 

r 

69 

43 

22 

44 

8 

3 

N 

123 

40 

20 

8 

11 

1 

N 

1 

90 > 

28 

25 

6 

20 

5 

2 

4 

45 

11 

6 

1 

3 

1 

N 

5 

88 

27 

30 

6 

24 

6 

3 

5 

35 

8 

6 

1 

3 

N 

N 

10 

26 

3 

' 3 

N 

2 

N 

N 

1 

19 

1 

1 

... 

1 

1 


N 

141 

49 

25 

11 

22 

4 

1 

N 

% 

29 

12 

3 

6 

1 


... 

110 

30 

25 

7 

17 

3 

1 

1 

79 

18 

13 

3 

8 

1 

N 

1 

no 

30 

27 

7 

18 

3 

1 

1 

78 

18 

15 

3 

9 

1 

1 

1 

45 

5 

5 

2 

3 

N 


N 

29 

5 

3 

... 

1 

... 


... 

147 

48 

26 

11 

14 


1 

N 

121 

28 

14 

5 

7 

1 


... 


S4S 


H arking Population 
Tabu: 

Distribution of I MOO households uiuier each 




No. of 


Moiiseholds engaged ii 

State/District 

Interest in land 

cultivating 

households 

t 

Less than 1 

l()-2-4 

2*5 ^4-9 

I 

2 


4 

s 

r> 

South Arcoc 

I. A 

1,000 

m 

371 

237 


B 

1,000 

310 

425 

183 


II. A 

1,000 

192 

367 

233 


B 

1,000 

339 

422 

167 


III A 

1.000 

358 

472 

136 


B 

1,000 

389 

460 

127 


IV. A 

1,000 

84 

332 

326 


B 

1,000 

142 

406 

321 

Salem 

I. A 

1.000 

61 

304 

311 


B 

1,000 

86 

379 

3IS1 


JI. A 

1,000 

• 62 

309 

308 ' 


B 

1,000 

90 

384 

^ 318 


Ul A 

1,000 

103 

4/7 

315 


B 

1,000 

83 

452 

290 


JV. A 

1,000 

:3 

145 

345 


B 

1.000 

18 

20*; 

362 

Coimbatore 

1. A 

1,000 

36 

195 

251 


B 

1 000 

125 

395 

283 


JI. A 

1,000 

35 

196 

250 


B 

1,000 

134 

390 

276 


HI. A 

1,000 

70 

298 

279 


B 

1,000 

123 

470 

271 


IV. A 

1,000 

6 

73 

222 


B 

1.000 

14 

193 

407 


I. A 

1,000 

139 

400 

246 


B 

1.000 

142 

553 

213 


fl. A 

1,000 

120 

409 

254 


B 

1.000 

105 

558 

232 
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cultivation by size of land 


-A-. 


5*0— 7-4 

7‘5-9*9 

I00-12-4 

12-5— 14*9 

15 0 -‘299 

300-49 9 

50+ 

Unspccitied 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

98 

34 

29 

8 

24 

5 

2 

1 

46 

13 

7 

2 

3 

N 

N 

2 

100 

35 

31 

8 

25 

5 

2 

2 

44 

13 

7 

2 

3 

... 


3 

23 

4 

3 

N 

2 

1 

1 

N 

16 

5 

1 

... 

2 

N 

N 


130 

49 

27 

17 

29 

4 

2 

N 

86 

25 

10 

5 

4 

N 

... 

1 

171 

55 

45 

12 

33 

5 

1 

2 

m 137 

38 

22 

7 

10 

1 

N 

2 

^ 169 

53 

46 

12 

33 

5 

1 

*> 

ii? 

34 

22 

6 

10 

1 

N 

2 

124 

20 

14 

2 

5 

N 

... 

N 

128 

32 

11 

1 

3 

. .. 



242 

107 

61 

27 

54 

5 

I 

N 

207 

108 

50 

18 

26 



2 

182 

80 

92 

24 

98 

27 

13 

2 

134 

23 

18 

6 

12 

1 


3 

183 

77 

94 

21 

98 

29 

14 

3 

142 

19 

15 

6 

12 

1 


5 

155 

68 

69 

9 

44 

6 

1 

1 

88 

23 

21 

... 

4 

. .. 



204 

119 

104 

59 

163 

39 

11 


200 

71 

43 

29 

36 

7 

... 

... 

118 

32 

30 

7 

21 

4 

3 

N 

41 

5 

31 

... 

5 

5 

5 


121 

30 

33 

5 

22 

3 

3 

N 

46 

6 

35 

. . ■ 

6 

6 

6 
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Working Population 
Table 

Distribution of IfiOO households under each 


State/District 

I 

Nilgiri 

Madurai 


Tiruchirapalli 


Interest in land 

No. of 
cultivating 
households 


Households engaged in 

I — * 

Less than 1 

1 •0—2-4 

2-5— 4-9 



4 

5 

6 

in. A 

l.tXKI 

272 

391 

168 

B 

i.ax) 

455 

454 

91 

IV. A 

1,(XXI 

52 

243 

353 

B 


... 

1,000 

... 

1. A 

l.()0() 

IN 

.344 

258 

B 

i.a(xi 

222 

430 

227 

n. A 

I,(X» 

123 

348 

251 

B 

1 (X)0 

237 

426 

217 

III. A 

I.«X) 

n: 

470 

216 

B 

i.ax) 

257 

534 


IV. A 

l.(XX) 

2'> 

209 

3.3^ 

B 

l,(XXI 

56. 

295 

* 393 

f. A 

I,()00 

W 

331 

259 

B 

t.ooo 

241 

449 

212 

11. A 

I,iK)0 

128 

321 

257 

B 

1,000 

258 

4.32 

203 

111. A 

t,000 

294 

488 

156 

B 

1,000 

295 

539 

144 

IV. A 

1,000 

55 

282 

341 

B 

1,000 

H>7 

414 

326 

I. A 

1,000 

158 

347 

258 

B 

1,000 

22.^ 

388 

278 

11. A 

1,000 

m 

372 

241 

B 

1,000 

406 

404 

131 

HI. A 

1,000 

192 

385 

241 

B 

1,000 

146 

412 

346 

IV. A 

1,000 

36 

217 

333 

B 

1,000 

54 

285 

396 


Thaojavur 
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cultivation by $ize of land 


— — '■ — “V 


50-7-4 

7'5-.9‘9 

100-12-4 

12*5—14 9 

150— 29-9 

300— 49*9 

50+ 

Unspecified 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

«4 

34 

19 

17 

15 

... 



m 

66 

7 

22 

22 

37 

7 

... 

130 

42 

43 

10 

38 

8 

4 

4 


18 

13 

3 

8 

1 

N 

9 

128 

39 

44 

9 

40 

9 

4 

5 

67 

16 

13 

2 

9 

1 

... 

12 

73 

15 

20 


9 

2 

I 

N 


5 

4 

1 

... 


1 

... 

191 

85 

57 

26 

54 

7 

4 

N 

145 

55 

27 

12 

15 

... 

... 

2 

132 

46 

42 

10 

34 

7 

3 

2 

(lO 

16 

10 

2 

5 

1 

N 

4 

139 

46 

47 

li 

38 

8 

3 

2 

64 

16 

12 

2 

6 

1 

N 

6 

36 

7 

8 

I 

8 

1 

N 

1 

18 

3 

1 

N 

N 

... 


N 

156 

67 

39 

15 

35 

7 

3 

• •• 

98 

34 

13 

2 

5 

... 

1 

• •• 

122 

33 

31 

12 

27 

7 

3 

2 

78 

15 

8 

3 

4 

N 

N 

3 

108 

23 

28 

10 

25 

7 

3 

*> 

34 

7 

4 

1 

3 

1 

N 

9 

104 

21 

22 

8 

18 

5 

2 

2 

83 

6 

5 

1 

1 

... 

N 

... 

191 

82 

53 

26 

48 

9 

5 

N 

162 

56 

24 

12 

11 

N 

... 

• a • 
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Scatc/District 

1 

Ramanathapuram ... 


Tiruaelvcli 


Kanyakiunari 


Working Population 
Table 

Distribution of IfiOO households under each 


Interest in land 

No. of 


Households engaged 

cuiiivaiina 

households 

Less than 1 

1 0-2-4 

2-5— 4-9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. A 

1.000 

126 

328 

260 

B 

1,000 

188 

392 

244 

11. A 

ism 

128 

337 

255 

B 

1,000 

2C6 

409 

224 

III. A 

1.000 

271 

4.r 

202 

B 

1,000 

276 

448 

197 

IV. A 

1,000 


226 

317 

B 

1.000 

62 

290 

346 

f. A 

1.000 

268 

306 

191 

B 

1,000 

305 

345 

200f. 

11. A 

1,000 

242 

291 

195 ^ 

B 

1,000 

256 . 

323 

•216 

111. A 

1,000 

554 

338 

83 

B 

1,000 

531 

.362 

93 

IV. A 

1.000 

115 

356 

282 

B 

1,000 

no 

385 

314 

1. A 

1,000 

551 

298 

99 

B 

1,000 

481 

354 

122 

il. A 

1.000 

.599 

269 

84 

B 

1.000 

484 

277 

161 

Ilf. A 

1,000 

631 

300 

51 

B 

1,000 

528 

403 

61 

IV. A 

1.000 

370 

376 

170 

B 

1.000 

320 

4I‘‘ 

213 
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cultivation by size of land 


5-0-7-4 

7-5->o*y 

10 0— 12-4 

12-5— 14*0 

15*0—29*9 

30 0 — 49-9 

50+ 

Unspccilicd 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

1.^ 

14 

130 

46 

43 

12 

41 

N 

3 

3 

103 

27 

22 

4 

H 


N 

7 

126 

40 

44 

10 

43 


4 

4 

SO 

23 

23 

3 

II 

■» 

\ 

U) 

64 

15 

10 

3 

3 

N 

N 

N 

63 

7 

5 

2 

1 

1 



m 

00 

52 

25 

4.S 

11 


1 

ISl 

57 

33 

9 

20 


... 

■> 

02 

34 

35 

13 

42 

11 

5 

3 

f « 

26 

22 

7 

14 

3 

1 

3 

8 * 

38 

42 

14 

50 

14 

6 

4 

OS 

36 

32 

S 

21 

5 

N 

5 

1 5 

3 

'I 

.> 

1 


N 

N 

1 

'f 



N 

N 

... 

••• 

1 

106 

40 

30 

20 

37 

10 

4 

... 

10 1 

31 

21 

15 

IS 



... 

1 

6 

7 

3 

4 

I 

N 


2S 

6 

5 

4 


... 


... 

28 

6 

7 

2 

4 

1 

N 

... 

53 

0 

0 

5 


... 

... 


II 

3 

T 

N 

1 

1 

... 


4 


4 

... 





52 

11 

8 

5 

6 


... 



27 13 


13 
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Work inf; Population 


Part — E 

Workers at Household Industry 


General 

93. This part deals with the population 
engaged in household inaustry. The concept of 
worker at household industry was introduced in 
the 1961 Census to ascertain the extent of partici- 
pation of population in industries which are 
not run on regular established lines but mainly 
run on household basis and which arc important 
so far as the production of economic goods for 
local consumption is concerned. Information of 
persons engaged in household industry wascollect- 
ed from two separate sources: (1) from the Indivi- 
dual Slips and (2) from the Household Schedule. 

Definition 

94. Household Industry was defined as an 
industry conducted by the head of the household 
himself and/or by the members of the household at 
home or within the village in rural areas and only 
at home in urban areas. The industry should not 
employ more than 20 persons if power is not used 
and more tiian 10 ' persons where some kind of 
power is used. Further, the household industry 
should be engaged in the production of goods, 
processing or servicing and may include sale but 
should not purely engage itself in purchase 
and sale. 


Difference between data collected from Household 
Schedule and Individual Slip 

95. While recording information of persons 
working in household industry in the Individual 
Slips, the criteria was whether the person was 
engaged in household industry or not. Even if a 
person was engaged in an household industry 
conducted by another household of which he was 
not a member, the nature of work he was doing 
and the nature of the industry in which he was 
engaged was recorded. While preparing the 
Household Schedule the individual working in 
another household conducting household industry 
would not be shown as working in the household 
industry. 

The classification made from the information 
furnished in the individual slip relates to principal 
work. In the case of Household Schedules, the 
main purpose was to find out the extent of pmrtici- 
pation by households in the twin economic l»lds 
of household cultivation and household indu^y, 
even of secondary -importance. In the ca^of per- 
sons engaged in household industry and cultiva- 
tion, the Household Schedule would show them as 
engaged in both, while in the individual slip they 
may be shown agai.:st either. It therefore stands 
to reason that the figures collected from the 
Household Schedules would be higher than those 
arrived at from the Individual Slips. It is also 
probable that the enumerator might have returned 
an individual against 0- 1 1 -Non-household indus- 
try instead of under Q. 10- -Household industry. 
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IVorking Population 
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The instructions to the enumerators for record- 
ing answers to the questions on Household indus- 
try in the Individual Slip and Household Sche- 
dule have been reproduced elsewhere. 

Tables dealing with household industry 

96. Out of the tables based on individual slip, 
only one main table namely, B-lV-Part A deals 
exclusively with workers at household industry. 
In the other main tables, excluding the two tables 
ofB-VlII and B-IX which deal only with non- 
workers, data relating to Household Industry arc 
given along with figures for other categories. 

following main and subsidiary tables relate to 
workers at household industry ; 


Tables based on Individual Slip 

B-I Workers and non-workers classified 

by sex and broad age-groups. 


B II 

r 


Workers and non-workers in cities, 
town-groups and towns arranged terri- 
torially classified by sex and broad 
age groups. 


B-lll Parts A & B— Industrial classification 
of workers and non-workers by edu- 
cational levels in urban and rural 
areas. 


B IV Part A — Industrial classification by sex 
and class of worker of persons at 
work at household industry. 

B-V Occupational classification by sex of 

persons at work other than cultivation. 


B-VII Part A — Persons working principally 
(i) as cultivators, (ii) as agricultural 
labourers or (iii) at household indus- 
try, classified by sex and by secondary 
work (i) at household industry (ii) as 
cultivator or (iii) as agricultural 
labourer. 


Part B— Industrial classification by sex 
of persons working in non-household 
industry, trade, business, profession 
or service who arc also workers 
engaged in household industry. 


Tables based on Household Schedule (Based on 

20% sample) 

B-X Sample households (i) engaged neither 
in cultivation nor household Industry, 
(ii) engaged cither in cultivation or 
household industry but not in both 
and (iii) engaged both in cultivation 
and household industry for all areas. 

B-XIII Sample households engaged both in 
cultivation and household industry 
showing size of land cultivated classifi- 
ed by principal household industry in 
rural and urban areas separately. 

B-XIV Sample households engaged only in 

household industry classified by prin- 
cipal household industry in all areas. 
Part A — Households classified by 
major groups of principal household 
industry and number of persons en- 
gaged. 

Part B Households classified by 
minor groups of principal household 
industry. 

B XV Sample households engaged both in 
cultivation and household industry 
classified by size of land in rural and 
urban areas separately. 

B-XVl Sample principal household industry 

classified by period of working and 
total number of workers engaged in 
household industry in all areas 

Tables for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes 

C-VllI Part A — Classification by literacy and 
industrial category of workers and 
non-workers among Scheduled Castes. 
Part B Classification by literacy and 
industrial category of workers and 
non-workers among Scheduled Tribes. 

SCT-I Part A — Industrial classification of 
persons at work and non-workers by 
sex for Scheduled Castes. 

Part B— Industrial classification of 
persons at work and non-workers by 
nc\ for Scheduled Tribes, 
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Subsidiary Tables 


B-I. 1 

B-I. 2 

B-I. 3 


B-I. 4 

B-I. 5 
B-I. 6 


B-II. 1 


B-ir. 2 


B-II. 3 


B-IIl 


B-IV. 3 


B-V. I 


Distribution of 1.000 persons by c.'ich 
industrial category of worker and In 
non-worker and by sc\. 

Number of female workers per 1,000 
male workers in each industrial cate- 
gory. 

Distribution of 1,000 of total workers 
of each .sex into age-groups and indus- 
trial categories. 

Distribution of 1,000 workers in each 
sex and each industrial category by 
age-group. 

Workers per 1,000 population in each 
age-group. 

Workers per 1,000 population in each 
Censuses, 1901-1961. 

Distribution of 1,000 workers in each 
class of town by age, sex and indus- 
trial categories. 

Distribution of 1,000 workers in each 
city or town-group with a population 
of one lakh and over by age. sex and 
industrial categories. 

Workers per 1,000 population in each 
city and comparison of workers in 
industrial categories from 1901 — 1961. 

Part-A. 1-Distribution of 1,000 work- 
ers in each sex by educational levels 
in urban areas only. 

Part-A. 2 — Distribution of 1, 000 work- 
ers in each industrial category and in 
each sex by educational levels in urban 
areas only. 

Part — A. 3 — Distribution of 1.000 per- 
sons not at work by educational levels 
in urban areas only. 

Number per 1.000 workers at indu- 
trial category IV — Household indus- 
try — who are employees and others. 

Distribution of 10,000 workers other 
than those working as cultivators or 
as agricultural labourers by occupa- 


tional division, group and family of 
National Classilication of Occupa- 
tions. 

B VII Part-.'\. 1---Number per I.O(M) persons 
working principally as cultivators, 
who arc working! I) as cultivators and 
agricultural labourers, (2) as culti- 
vators and at household industry in 
rural areas only. 

Part-A. 2 -Number per 1,000 persons 
working principally as agricultural 
labourers, who arc working (1) as 
agricultural labourers and cultiva- 
tors, (2) as agricultural labourers and 
at household industry in rural areas 
only. 

Part-A. 3— Number per 1,000 persons 
w'orking principally at household indus- 
try, who are working (1) at house- 
hold industry and as cultivators, (2) at 
household industry and as agric 
labourers. 

B-X. 1 Distribution of l.OcO samp^ house- 
holds (i) engaged neither in cultivation 
r’ r household industry, (ii) engaged 
cither in cultivation or household 
industry but not in both and (iii) en- 
gaged both in cultivation and house- 
hold industry for all areas. 

B XIV Part-A. I -Distribution of 1.000 sam- 
ple hou.sehold.s engaged in house- 
hold industry only by principal 
household industry and working 
strength in all arcus. 

Part-B. 1— Distribution of I.OOO sam- 
ple hou.scholds engaged in household 
industry only by principal household 
industry (Division /Major/ Minor 
Groups) in all areas. 

B-XVI. I Distribution of 1.000 sample house- 
holds engaged in household industry 
(with and without cultivation) by prin- 
cipal household industry in each 
duration. 


\ 
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B-XVI. 2 Distril'ution of 1,000 sample house- 
hold workers engaged in principal 
housciiold industry (with and without 
cultivation) by family and hired 
workers in each duration. 

B-XVI. 3 Average number of family and hired 
workers per household engaged in 
principal household industry (with 
and without cultivation) by the dura- 
ration of household industry in rural 
and urban areas. 

C-VllI Part-A. 1— Distribution of 1,000 per- 
sons of all Scheduled Castes by sex 
and literacy. 

Part-A. 2 — Distribution of 1,0(X) per- 
sons of all Scheduled Castes by cate- 
gories of workers and non-workers. 

Part-B. 1 — Distribution of 1,0(X) per- 
sons cf all Scheduled Tribes by sex 
and literacy. 

C-V^ Part-B. 2— Distribution of 1,000 per- 
sons of all Scheduled Tribes by catc- 
^gories of workers and non-workers. 


Workers a( household industry 

97, 1,206,812 persons arc engaged in household 
industry. The sex-wise break-up is 681,052 males 
and 525,760 females. Persons engaged in house- 
hold industry form .V58% of the total population. 
Males working at household industry form 
4'03% of all males and females form 3' 13% of all 
females. 

Out of 1,206,812 persons engaged in household 
industry, 827,244 are found in rural areas and 
379,568 persons in urban areas. In terms of per- 
centage, 68*55% are in rural sector and 31*45% 
are in urban sector. 

Workers in household Industry computed from the 
individual slip and household schedule 

98. The number of workers engaged in house- 
hold industry have been ascertained from the indi- 
vidual slip as well as from the household schedule. 
Tlic table below gives the figures collected from 
the two sources. 



Family workers and employees Workers at all household industries 

Total Population at household industry with or without cultivation 

State District (Table B-I) (Table B-XVI) 
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F.W. — Family workers H.W. — Hired workers 
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Workers at household industry compared with the 
workers in other industrial categories 

99. The table presented below shows the pro- 
portions of workers classified by sex and broad age- 
groups in household industry and those working 


as cultivators, agricultural labourers, in manu- 
facturing other than household industry and 
other services. The proportions have been given 
for total, rural and urban areas of the State and 
districts. 


71 
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Table XII — 63 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1.000 persons of each sex in each age group ^n^ng total workers, cultivators, agricultural labourer 
workers at household industry, at non- household industry and in other services. 1961 
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Tabu XII — 63 (Contd.) 

Dis,rlb«llon o) Im pcnom of ,„ch ir.v U, each age group >tg mat uorkcrr. culnrmors. agrkuhural labourer, 
workers at household industry, at non-hou^hold industry arui in other serriees, 1961 
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Table XII — 63 ^ontd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex in each age group ai^g total workers, cultivators, agricultural labourers, 
workers at household industry, at non-housAold industry and in other services, 1961 
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The age-groups adopted represent the following 
stages in the life of an individual-childhood, work- 
ing age-group and old age. 

Much higher participation of males in the work- 
ers' group is seen among all the age-groups and in 
all the three scctors—total, rural and urban. The 
predominance of cultivation and agricultural 
labour in the economic life of the State and espe- 
cially in villages is clearly seen from the figures 
presented above. Household industry is less pro- 
minent in the villages than in the urban parts 
contrary to what one might expect. In the towns, 
non-household industry and other services assume 
much greater importance than in the villages. 

Women's participation rate compares favourably 
with those of men's in the categories agiiciiltural 
labourers and at household industry in the rural 
and urban sectors, mainly because, to maintain the 
household both the .sexes have to work if they are 
engaged in either of these activities. In the other 
categories, one can see the supremacy of males in 
the rural and urban areas which is a natural phe- 
nomenon on account of dilferencc in the edu- 
cational levels of the sexes, physical strain and 
the question of movement from place to place 
involved in pursuing these avocations. 

Working children 

100. Persons in the age group 0 - 14 arc gener- 
ally chiMren of the school going age. The pro- 
portion of children in the school going age 
attending to studies will be indicative of the 
future growth and prosperity of a nation. Our 
nation is predominantly agricultural and h is not 
reached a higher level of economic prosperity in 
industrial field. It is possible therefore that even 
children in the school going age will be driven to 
the necessity of earning a few rupees to augment 
the family income. From the figures presented 
above, we may be able to infer the effect of the 
withdrawal of children in the school going age 
from education. 

At tlic State level, out of 1,000 persons of each 
sex in the age group 0-14, 93 malc^ and 67 
females arc workers in all areas. The proportions 
increase to 111 for males and 82 for females in 
the rural .sector while in the urban sector the 
proportions arc 44 for males and 28 for 
females. In the villages, employment of children 


is greater in cultivation and agricultural labour 
than in the other categories. Conversely in the 
urban areas, greater employment of children is 
seen under non-household industry (manufactur- 
ing), household industry and other services as 
compared to cultivation and agricultural la- 
bourer. In the rural areas, more boys than girls 
are employed in cultivation, agricultural labour 
and non-household industry. In the case of 
household industry and other services, the 
proportions of both the sexes are equal. In the 
urban sector, the proportions of males are higher 
in all the categories except household industry. 
In the case of household industry, more girls 
than boys are employed. 

A fairly higher proportion of workers in both 
the sexes in this age-group is seen in tlic rural 
areas of Salem, Coimbatore and Tiruchirapalli. 
The lowest proportion of child workers is seen in 
Kanyakumari. In the urban sector, Salem, 
Ramanathapuram and rirunciveli show higher 
proportions for both the sexes. The lowest pro- 
portions are to be seen in Madras. Nil|uiris, 
rhanjavLir and Kanyakumari also show l\vcr 
proportions. North Arcol has show^ liighcr 
pioportioiT for males. 

Working age-group population 

101. For every !. 000 persons of each sex in 
the age-group 15-34, SS5 males and 457 females 
aie workers at the State level. The proportions 
rise to 924 and 551 respectively in the rural areas 
and decrease to 788 and 208 respectively in 
towns and cities. Lesser proportion of popula- 
tion seems to be employed in the urban sector 
consequent on tiie better economic standard of 
urban families. In the next higher age-group of 
35 -59 we find the highest proportions of workers. 
966 males and 514 females out of 1,000 persons 
of each sex are workers in the State as a whole. 
978 males and 590 females arc workers in rural 
areas as against 9.^; males and 275 females in the 
urban sector. The prominence of this age-group 
in the proportions of workers of both the sexes is 
natural. Prcd(Mninancc of males is to be seen in 
both the sectors. Even though much difference 
IS not seen in the proportions of workers between 
the rural and urban sectors for males, wide varia- 
tion is seen in the proportions of females who 
arc workers in the two sectors. 
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District-wise analysis of 15-34 age-group workers 

102. Highest proportion of male workers in 
the rural sector for the age-group 1 5-34 is seen 
in Salem where the proportion is 951. North 
Arcot, South Arcot, Coimbatore, Madurai and 
Tiruchirapalli have also recorded higher propor- 
tions ranging from 930 to 938. Lowest propor- 
tion of 821 is seen in Kanyakumari and is follow- 
ed by Nilgiri with 894. For females, the highest 
proportion of 713 is seen in Nilgiri and the 
lowest in Kanyakumari with 2b8. North Arcot, 
Salem, Coimbatore, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, 
Ramanathapuramand Tiruncivcii ha\c also higher 
proportions of female workers. 

In the urban sector, the highest proportion 
under males is seen in Salem (841) and the lowest 
in Kanyakumari (730). Coimbatore, Nilgiris, 
Madurai, North Arcot, Ramanathapuram and 
Tirunchcli ha\e also higher proportions of work- 
ers. In respect of females, the highest propor- 
tion of 425 is seen in Nilgiri and the lowest pro- 
oortnui of 84 in Madras. Salem, Coimbatore. 
M.a^rai, Ramanathapuram and TiruneKeli lia\c 
recorded higher proportions. 

District-wise analysis of 35-59 age-group workers 

103. When looking into the proportions of 
workers in the age group 35 -59 in the rural sector, 
the highest and lowest proportions for males are to 
be seen in Salem and Kanyakumari with 984 and 
972 respectively. North Arcot, .South Arcot. 
Madurai and '1 iruchirapalli show lighcr propor- 
tions. Among females, the highest proportion 
of 748 is seen in Nilgiri and the lowest in Kanya- 
kumari with 324. Nortli Arcot, Salem. Coimba- 
tore, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli, Ramanathapuram 
and Tirunelvcli have recorded higher (igures than 
the State average. 

In the urban sector, among males, highest 
proportion of 955 is seen in Nilgiri and the 
lowest in Madras, with 915. South Arcot, Coim- 
batore. Salem and Tirunelvcli have recorded 
higher propoitions. Among females, the highest 
proportion of 493 is to be seen in Nilgiri and the 
lowest in Madras with 132. Salem, Coimbatore, 
Madurai, Ramanathapuram and Tirunelvcli have 
also higher figures. 

Generally, we lind higher proportions of 
workers in the southern and we.stcrn districts. 


Kanyakumari in the rural sector and Madras in 
the urban sector show lowest proportions. 
Kanyakumari has a higher literacy level and 
reflects the pattern in Kerala. In the case of 
Madras, it is a metropolitan city with varied 
activities. The households are economically 
better placed. 

In the districts where cultivation and house- 
hold industry are main activities or where manu- 
facturing and household industry are prominent, 
we can see a higher proportion of workers in 
both the sexes. In the districts which do not 
have these industrial activities to any great extent 
and have a higher level of literacy rates, the 
proportion of w<irkcrs tends to be less as in the 
case of Kanyakumari and the City of Madras. 

Districts having predominant household industry 
w urkers 

104. Certain special features in respect of 
workers in household industry arc given below. 
The 1 tiral areas ol Coimbatore, l irunelvcli and 
K.dsyakumari show higher ligures in household 
industry than the other districts in both the sexes. 
In the latter two districts, (cm,ilc proportions arc 
much higher than males. Kaiiyakuman is unique 
in that tlie .highest proporti m of female workers 
is shown by household industry. In Tiranelveli. 
the female proportions under Household Indus- 
try exceed those under otlier .services. 

In the urban sector. Chingleput, North Arcot. 
Salem. Ramanathapuram and firunclvcli record 
higher proportions than other districts in respect 
of workers under household industry in both tlie 
.sexes. In Kanyakumari. while males recoid 
lesser proportions than the State average, the 
proportions under females arc much higlier. 
Salem has recorded the highest proportions in 
both the sexes relegating other services to the 
second pl.ice. In the districts of Ramanatha- 
piiram. Tinmciveli and Kanyakumari, the female 
proportions arc higher than those shown by 
males. 

Coimbatore and Kanyakumari rural areas show- 
higher proportions for both the se.xcs compared 
to those shown by urban areas. 
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Workm at household industry, cultivation and in 
manufacturing other than household industry by 
educational levels 

105. Union Table B-IIl Part A gives the 
urban population in each industrial category of 
workers and non-workers of each sex classified 


by educational levels. From the figures presented 
in the table, the distribution of 1,000 workers in 
each sex in the categories of cultivation, house- 
hold industry and manufacturing other than 
household industry into educational levels i.H 
given below : 
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(iii) Agriculture 

<iv) Veterinary and Dairying 

(v) Technology 

(vi) Teaching 

(vii) Others 



and manufacturing other thaf^ household industry, 1961 
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(iii) Agriculture 

(iv) Veterinary and Dairying 
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At the State level, among the three industrial 
categories shown above, illiterates form a higher 
proportion in both the sexes in the category of 
cultivator. Illiterates among female workers 
show a lesser proportion in category IV house- 
hold industry. Simple literates without educa- 
tional level have a higher proportion in 
category IV— household industry. Compared to 
the other two categories, category V —manufac- 
turing other than household industry has a 
higher proportion of workers of both the sexes 
in all higher educational levels beginning with 
Primary or Junior Basic. The proportion of 
workers with educational level Matriculation and 
above is considerably less in both the sexes in 
household industry. 

This table would indicate that more literates 
arc to be seen in manufacturing other than 
household industry when compared with the 
other two categories because these two industrial 
categoi^s do not require much education and 
that tlj^e occupations arc conducted on a here- 
ditary basi^ 

Educational levels of workers in cultivation, house- 
hold industry and manufacturing in rural sector 

106. Earlier, we have discussed the educa- 
tional attainments of workers in certain cate- 
gories in the urban sector. The attainments of 
rural workers will be examined now 

570 males out of 1 ,000 males engaged in culti- 
vation arc illiterates. The proportions in house- 
hold industry and manufacturing other than 
household industry are S34 and 383 respecti\ely. 
953 females out of 1,000 are illiterates among 
cultivators. 843 and 879 out of 1 ,000 each are 
illiterates among workers engaged in household 
industry and manufacturing other than house- 
hold industry respectively. While among males. 


lowest proportion of illitcrales is seen under 
manufacturing, among females household indus- 
try shows the lowest proportion. Highest pro- 
portion among workers who arc literates 
without educational level is seen among males 
under manufocturing, and among females 
under household industry. In the other 
higher educational levels, among males, highest 
proportion is seen under manufacturing. Among 
females, the highest proportion of Primary or 
Junior Basic level persons is seen under house- 
hold industry and the highest proportion of 
Matriculation and above qualified persons is seen 
under manufacturing other than household 
industry. 

In the rural areas, male workers in manulac- 
turing are better qualified and among females, 
workers in household industry are better qualified. 

Persons having principal ^^ork in non-household 
industry, trade, profession or service and having 
secondary work in household industry 

107. Table B-VIl Pari B gives the number of 
persons of each se\ who are having principal 
work in non-household industry etc. and have 
secondary work in household industry also. 

Out of a total of 4,858.602 persons whose 
principal work is non-household industry, trade, 
business, profession, service, etc. 5,064 have 
secondary work in household industry. Only 
0*10% are having secondary work in household 
industry. Among males, the percentage is 010 
and among females, the percentage works out 
toOll. 

The following table shows the total workers in 
each industrial category, the number of persons 
having secondary work and the percentage of 
workers having additional work in househ ^!J 
Industry to total of its category. 
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Tabu XI I -65 

Percvntage of workers with atUiiiotuil work at Household Industry 

Total Workers V\«>rkers with additional work Percentage to Total 


Principal work 




at Household Industry 


K. 


( 1 noustricii 
category) 

p 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

— ^ 
r 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total JIl to IX 

4,858,602 

3.747,205 

1,111,397 

5,064 

3,877 

1,187 

010 

010 

c-ii 

JIJ 

435,4^8 

330,606 

104,892 

1.0-17 

954 

93 

0*24 

0*29 

()()9 

V 

848,302 

750.585 

97,71? 

376 

282 

94 

OIM 

004 

OJO 

VI 

205,327 

175,037 

29,3^10 

267 

197 

70 

01 3 

Oil 

()-24 

VII 

758.301 

660,894 

97,40'’ 

952 

784 

16S 

013 

0-12 

017 

Vllt 

253,601 

248,599 

5.002 

171 

124 

47 

()()7 

005 

0 94 

IX 

2.357,573 

1 ,,^80.584 

776,989 

2.251 

1,536 

715 

010 

0*10 

010 


It is to be seen that secondary work at house- 
hold Industry is considerably less in respect of 
persons whose principal work falls in non-house- 
hold industry, trade, business, profession or 
service. Secondary work in household industry 
is taken up only when the principal work does 
not engage the full time of the workers and where 


the income from principal work is not enough to 
maintain a person and his family and also where 
the secondary work is ancillary or a comp^ment 
to the principal work. \ 

The following distribution table has-been pre- 
pared for the State as a whole from Table B-VIf 
Part B. 
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Distribution of UOOO workers in each 

having considerable number of 

Pri ncipal work 
Additional work at 

Household Industry Males Females 

Division and 
Major Group 

1 2 3 

P. W. Division 0 '-Agriculture, Livestock, 
Forestry, Fishing and Hunting 


A. W. Division 

0 

63 

162 

Major Group 

04 

52 

162 

Divisions 

2 & 3 

935 

838 

Major Group 

20 

68 

162 


23 

602 

191 

*» 

27 

24 

103 


28 

182 

323 

ift. Major Group 

00— lield 

Produce 

and 

Plai^^tion Crops 



A. VV. Division 

0 

72 

62 

Major Group 

04 

50 

62 

Divisions 

2 & 3 

928 

938 

Major Group 

20 

280 

63 

* f 

23 

22 

125 


24 

115 

a • • 

V • 

28 

»96 

750 

VV. Major Croup 

03- -Fishing 


A. W. Division 

0 

37 

167 

Major Group 

04 

36 

167 

Divisions 

2& 3 

963 

833 

Major Group 

20 

20 

166 

• ^ 

23 

853 

667 

% % 

28 

78 


W. Division 1 and Major 

Group 10- 

-Mining 

& Quarryinu 




A. W. Division 

0 

250 

^0 

Major Group 

00 

150 

... 

• ^ 

04 

10' 

80 

A. W. Divisions 

2 & 3 

750 

920 


and major ^roup 


Males F^cmalcs 


2 3 


P. VV . I)i\ision 1 

(contd.) 


Major Group 20 

210 

400 

23 

250 

120 

27 

. - . 

.SO 

,. 28 

50 

120 

31 

50 

... 

.34- 35 

lOo 

2<'0 

39 

lot) 



P. \\. Divisions 2 & 3 Manufacturing 


.\. W. Division 

0 

188 

2.34 

Major Group 

04 

167 

234 

Divisions 2 

& 3 

812 

766 

Major Group 

20 

53 

106 


21 

2} 


*» 

23 

188 

330 


28 

213 

106 

34- 

-.35 

89 

74 

• V 

39 

50 

43 

^ % 

27 

57 

32 


22 

25 

43 


36 

46 



38 

32 



P. W. Major Group 20- Food Stuffs 


A. VV. Division 

0 

372 

37 

Major Group 

04 

326 

37 

Divisions 2 

& 3 

628 

963 

Major Group 

20 

93 

37 


22 


111 


.23 

1S6 



27 


74 


28 

186 

111 

34- 

-.35 

117 

148 


.39 


74 


Tabi.f. XlI-^66 

sex in each industrial division 

workers also in household industry 


P rinci pal work 
Additional work at 
Hotis chold I ndust ry 
Division and 
Major (iroup 

1 
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Tablc XU — 66 (Contd.) 

Dhtrihution of 1,000 workeiw in each sex in each industrial division and major group 
having considerable number of workers aho in household industry 


Principal work 
Additional v.ork ut 


Household Industry 

Males 

Female; 

Divsion and 



Major group 



1 

2 

3 

\V. Division 4 — Construction 


A, \V. Division 0 

178 

200 

Major Group 04 

16K 

200 

Divisions 2 & 3 

822 

800 

Major Group 23 

218 

443 

28 

117 

186 

„ 34-35 

330 

71 

39 

20 

43 

VV. Dhision 5 — l!',lectricity, 

Gas. Water and 

Sanitary Services 



A. \V. Division 0 

132 

53 

Major Group 04 

123 

53 

Divisions 2 & 3 

868 

947 

Major Group 20 

... 

53 

23 

35 

105 

28 

500 

789 

31 

307 

... 

Major Group 51— Water Supply 

and 

Sanitary Services 



A. VV Division 0 

136 

59 

Major Group 04 

127 

59 

Divisions 2 & 3 

864 

941 

Major Group 20 

... 

59 

„ 28 

509 

882 

31 

318 

• • * 

\V. Divisim 6— Trade and Commerce 


A. W. Division 0 

128 

101 

Major Group 01 

20 

... 

04 

88 

101 

Divisions 2 & 3 

872 

899 

Major Group 20 

162 

262 

23 

427 

417 

» 27 

55 

36 

28 

71 

83 


Pr incipal work 
Additional work ut 

Ho useho ld Ind ustry Males Females 

Division and 
Major Group 

1 2 3 

I*. W. Dhision 6 (Contd.) 


Major Group 

34—35 

19 

30 

.. 

38 

23 

... 


39 

26 

6 

W. Major Groups 64-68— 

-Retail Trade 


A. W. Division 

0 

132 

105 

Major Group 

04 

92 

105 

Divisions 

2& 3 

868 

895 

Major Group 

20 

173 

265 


23 

407 

420 


27 

60 

37 


28 

78 ^ 

^86 


34-35 

22 

^25 

P 

VV. Division 7 — Transport, 
Communication 

Storage^nd 


A. W. Division 

0 

202 

64 

>» 

01 

16 

... 

Major Ciroup 

02 

8 

21 


04 

169 

43 

Divisions 

2 & 3 

728 

936 

Major Group 

20 

48 


. . 

23 

.347 

830 

vs 

27 

48 

... 

VV 

28 

129 

85 


33 

32 

. . . 

' y 

34-35 

65 

... 

JS 

39 

56 

a a . 

W. Major Groups 70-71- 

-Transport 


A. W. Division 

0 

239 

64 

Major Group 

04 

211 

43 

Divisions 

2&3 

761 

936 

Major Group 

20 

56 


1 V 

23 

310 

830 


28 

155 

85 


31-35 70 

39 56 
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Table XII — 66 (Concld . ) 

Distribution of 1J)00 w'okers in each sex in each industrial division and major ^roup 
having considerable number of workers also in household industry 


Pri ncipa l work 
Additional work at 

Hc>Lis^o]d i ndust ry Males Females 

Division and 
Major Group 

1 2 3 

P. W. Major Croup 73 — Communication 


A. W. Division 

0 

137 

... 

Major Group 

04 

98 

... 

Divisions 

2 & 3 

863 


Major Group 

23 

412 



27 

98 

• •• 


28 

98 

• •• 

9 % 

33 

59 

• « . 


34-35 

59 

• •• 


39 

59 

... 


VFW. Division 8 — Smices 


A.^'. Division 

0 

208 

107 

Major Group 

00 

34 


vs 

04 

155 

105 

Di\ isions 

2&3 

792 

893 

Major Group 

20 

95 

171 

y' 

23 

189 

280 

j* 

27 

23 

92 


28 

241 

239 

** 

31 

170 

12 


34-35 

27 

35 

99 

39 

34 

6 

W. Major Group 

80- -Services 


A. W. Division 

0 

254 

333 

Major Group 

00 

31 



01 

23 

• . . 


04 

200 

333 

Divisions 

2& 3 

746 

667 

Major Group 

23 

246 

500 

** 

27 

15 

167 

*1 

28 

223 

... 


31 

185 

. • • 


39 

23 

• • a 


75 


Prin cipal work 
Additional worlTat 

House hold Industry Males Pcniales 

Division and 
Major Group 

> 2 5 

P. \V. Major Group 81 — Kducattonal and 
Scientific Services 


A. \V. Division 

0 

213 

43 

Major Group 

01 

46 


- 

04 

167 

4? 

Di\ isions 

2 & 3 

787 

957 

Major Group 


489 

580 

V * 

27 

46 

333 

vs 

28 

92 

15 


39 

65 



P. W. Major Group 88— Personal Services 


A. W. Division 

0 

369 

188 

Major Group 

04 

344 

188 

l!)ivision$ 

: & 3 

631 

813 

Major Group 

20 

66 

125 

• > 

21 

8 

42 


23 

254 

354 


28 

172 

146 


34-35 

16 

43 


36 

8 

63 

- 

38 

33 

21 

W. Major Group 89— Services not 
classified 

elsewhere 

A. W, Division 

0 

188 

106 

Major Group 

00 

54 

. . . 


04 

120 

104 

Divisions 

2& 3 

812 

894 

Major Group 

20 

154 

209 

99 

23 

54 

222 

s. 

28 

292 

281 

- 

31 

178 

IS 


P. W. Division 9 and Major Group 90— 
Activities not adequately described 
A. W. Divisions 2& 3 1,000 1,000 

Major Group 22 1.000 

28 


I.OOO 
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Principal work in agriculture, livestock, forestry, 
fishing and hunting 

108. For those engaged in agriculture, forestry, 
fishing and hunting, secondary work is mainly in 
manufacturing of cotton textiles, food processing 
industries, miscellaneous textiles, and manufac- 
ture of wood and wooden products and in live- 
stock rearing and hunting. Females are prominent 
in livestock rearing, in the manufacture of miscel- 
laneous textile goods and in the manufacture of 
wood and wooden products. 

Principal work in manufacturing 

109. Livestock rearing and hunting, food pro- 
cessing industries, cotton textiles manufacture, 
miscellaneous textiles making and manufacture of 
wood and wooden products are prominent addi- 
tional items of work for persons whose principal 
work is in manufacturing. Female workers are 
prominent in livestock rearing and hunting, in 
manufacture of cotton textiles and manufacture of 
tohacco products. 

Principal work in construction 

110. 1-or those engaged principally in con- 
struction. cotton textiles manufacture, manufacture 
of wood and wooden products, manufacture of 
oon-metallic mineral products (manufacture of 
bricks, tiles, earthenware, glasswares etc.) and 
livestock rearing and hunting are prominent addi- 
tional items of work. Females are prominent in 
livestock rearing and hunting and in the manufac- 
ture i)f cotton textiles and wood and wooden 
products. In the manufacture of non-mctallic 
mineral products males are very prominent. 

Principal work in electricity, gas, water and 
sanitar) services 

I ] i . Prominent items of additional work are 
manufacture of wood and wooden products, 
leather and leather products, manufacture of 
cotton textiles, food processing industries and 
livestock rearing and hunting. For females, food 
processing industries, cotton textiles making and 
manufacture of wood and wooden products arc 
Important items of secondary work. 


Principal work in trade and commerce 

112. For those mainly engaged in trade and 
commerce, the chief items of secondary work are 
manufacture of food stuffs, textiles, cotton, wood 
and wooden products, miscellaneous textile goods 
and livestock rearing and hunting. Females are 
prominent in livestock rearing and hunting, food 
processing industry and manufacture of wood 
and wooden products. 

Principal work in transport 

1 13. Chief items of secondary work are live- 
stock rearing and hunting, manufacture of cotton 
textiles, wood and wooden products, manufacture 
of non-mctallic mineral products and miscellan- 
eous manufactures. Females are prominent in 
cotton textiles manufacture. 

Principal work in other services 

114. Chief items of secondary work arc manu- 
facture of wood and wooden products, cotton tex- 
tiles, foodstuffs, leather and leather product* and 
livestock rearing and hunting, f'cmales ^’re 
prominent in the food processing industries and 
in cotton textiles manufacture. 

It may be seen from the above that the secon- 
dary work is not very important to persons whose 
principal work is non-household industry, trade, 
business, profession or service. The secondary 
work taken up by them is such that it can be 
undertaken without much labour and does not 
require specialised knowledge and skill. Female 
participation is more in industries which can be 
done in and around their homes without much 
labour on their part and not requiring extra skill. 
Males arc prominent in items of work where more 
manual labour and skill is required. 

Distribution of households by participation in 
cultivation and housshold industry 

115. Union Table B-X classifies the 20% 
sample households according to their engagement in 
cultivation or household industry or in both. 
The table given below gives the distribution of 
1,000 sample households according to their engage- 
ment. The households which arc neither engaged 
in cultivation nor in household industry arc also 
given. 
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Tadlf XIT— 67 

Distribution of IfiOO households as per categories in Union I'ahle B-X 1961 


Stale/Disirict 


1 


Madras State 


Madras 


Chingk^put 


/ 


South Arcot 


Salem 


Coimbatore 


'total 

Rural 

Urban 

Total No. of 
households 

T: 1,000 

R; 1,000 

U; 1,000 

Households 
engaged 
neither in 
cultivation 
nor household 
industry 

Households 

engaged 

in 

cultivation 

only 

Households 
engaged in 
household 
industry 
only 

Households 
engaged 
both in 
cultivation 
and 

household 

industry 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

- 

r 

1,000 

489 

424 

62 

25 

R 

1,000 

369 

544 

55 

32 

U 

1,000 

8U 

81 

83 

5 

r & u 

1.000 


1 

19 

... 

T 

LOOO 

506 

412 

(O 

P 

R 

i.ncx) 

43S 

495 

46 

21 

u 

1,000 

766 

94 

136 

4 

T 

1,000 

407 

508 

57 

2is 

R 

1,000 

315 

60S 

44 

33 

U 

1,000 

794 

87 

113 

6 

r 

1,000 

390 

562 

30 

18 

R 

1,000 

330 

624 

26 

20 

I' 

1,000 

803 

134 

57 

6 

T 

1,000 

375 

504 

92 

29 

R 

1,000 

320 

581 

66 

33 

u 

1,000 

676 

82 

234 

8 

T 

1,000 

584 

294 

88 

34 

R 

1,000 

466 

386 

102 

46 

U 

1,000 

886 

58 

54 


T 

1,000 

792 

196 

9 

3 

R 

1,000 

710 

282 

5 


U 

1,000 

899 

84 

14 

3 


Nilgiri 
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Tabli XII— 67 (Concld.) 

Disirihution of IfHX) homehohh as per categories in Union Table B-X 1961 


State/ District 


I 


Madurai 


'I'irueliirapalli 


liiuDjavur 


Ramanatbapurani 


rifuncKeli 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

1 olal No. of 
households 

T: l,O(0() 

K: I.OOt) 

1'; l,0(X) 

fiouseholds 
engaged 
neither in 
cultivation 
nor household 
industry 

Households 

engaged 

in 

cultivation 

only 

Households 
engaged in 
household 
industry 
only 

Households 
engaged 
both in 
cultivation 
and 

household 

industry 



4 

5 

h 

7 

I 

I.IXH) 

537 

408 

44 

11 

R 

I.OtX) 

411 

543 

31 

15 

U 

l.()00 

820 

104 

74 

7 

1 

1 ,(M)() 

387 

547 

40 

26 

R 

1 .(MK) 

273 

658 

38 

31 

U 

1 .(KK) 

833 

II4 

46 
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At the State level in all areas, 424 households 
out of 1,000 are engaged in cultivation only, 
while 62 arc engaged in household industry only. 
25 out of 1,000 households do practise cultivation 
along with household industry, in the rural 
areas 544 out of 1,000 households are participating 
in cultivation only and 55 are engaged in house- 
hold industry only. In the urban sector 81 house- 
holds are engaged in cultivation only and 83 are 
engaged in household industry only. While 
in rural sector 32 households out of 1,000 are 
engaged both in cultivation and household 
industry, only 5 out of 1,000 are so engaged in the 
urban sector. This table indicates the promi- 
nence of cultivation and cultivation combined 
with household industry in the rural sector. In 
this State, more households are practising house- 
hold industry in the urban areas compared to 
rural sector and that the combining of the two 
economic activities of cultivation and household 
industry is relatively easier in rural than in the 
urban areas. 

Hc^i^holds engaged in household industry only 

1 16. Averages for the State as a whole in total* 
rural and urban sectors .show significant differen- 
ces. While the rural proportion is comparable 
with the total, urban proportion is higher indi- 
cating prevalence of household indiisty more in 
urban sector. The averages for total and rural 
are higher than the Stale average in the districts 
of Salem, Coimbatore, Tirunelveli and Kanya- 
kumari. The urban average of 83 households 
per 1,000 is exceeded in Chingleput, North Arcot, 
Salem, Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli and Kanya- 
kumari. 

Households combining cultivation and house- 
hold industry 

117. The State average for the three sectors 
is significantly dilTcrcnt. There appears to be 
complete absence of these combined economic 
activities in urban households. As such, a low 
proportion of 5 households is seen. The total 
and rural averages in the districts of North Arcot, 
Salem, Coimbatore, Tirunelveli and Kanya- 
kumari c.\cced those for the State. The urban 


averages in the districts of Salem, Tirunelveli and 
Kanyakiimari are much higher than the State aver- 
age. 

Household industry is of some significance in 
the districts of North Arcot, Salem, Coimbatore, 
Tirunelveli, Ramanathapuram and Kanyakiimari. 
North Arcot and Tirunelveli have leather 
tanning, beedi rolling and handlooms as the chief 
household industries. In Salem and Coimbatore, 
textile manufacture in handlooms is the chief 
household industry. In Ramanathapuram, in 
addition to handloom textiles match industry is 
prominent. 

Out of 125.S71 sample households engaged in 
household industry with or without cultivation, 
92,945 or 73*84‘/o arc in rural areas. Among 
households engaged purely in household industry, 
58,884 out of 89,921 (65*48‘;rt) arc located in rural 
sector. Out of 35,950 households engaged in 
household industry along with cultivation, 
34,061 or 94*75% are in rural areas. 

Out of 92,945 households engaged in house- 
hold industry with or without cultivation in rural 
areas, 58,884 are engaged in household industry 
only. The percentage of such households works 
out to 63’35^\', and 34,061 households or 36*65% 
are engaged in household industry along with 
cultivation. In the urban sector, out of 32,926 
households engaged in household industry with or 
without cultivation, 31,037 or 94*26“', arc engaged 
in household industry only and 1,889 or 5*74“o 
are engaged in household industry with cultiva- 
tion. From the above, it may be seen that in the 
rural sector households engaged in household 
ndustry will not be able to maintain itself solely 
on this vocation and that it lias to take some 
other activity, viz. cultivation, to maintain econo- 
mic self-sufficiency. In the urban sector, house- 
holds engaged in household industry may be able 
to maintain itself mainly on the industry conduct- 
ed and that the absence of facilities for cultivation 
forces the households to stick to the industry. The 
low percentage of combined households in urban 
sector may also be due to the households engaging 
themselves in activities other than cultivation 
to maintain themselves. Which of the two factors 
operate in the urban households is not clear due 
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to the absence of data, particularly of lioiiseliolds 
practising household industry along with some 
activity other than cultivation. 

Nature of household industry 

1 18. The table below shows the distribution of 


Working Population 
20% sample households according to the broad 
classification of industries in which they are engag- 
ed. For easy reference, percentage figures are 
also given. Rural and urban figures have also 
been presented. 


Tabu XII— 68 


State/Disirici 
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Tabu; XII— 68 (Concid.) 

Disirihtiiion oj sample households by industrial divisions in the Slate and Districts 

No. of households engaged in Percentage of households to 

household industry total households 
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f ■ ' 

1 otal 
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From the above stutemciit. il may be seen that 
households engaged in industrial divisions 2-3 viz., 
manufacturing, are predominant in the State and 
districts as compared to those in industrial divi- 
sion 0 - agriculture, livestock, forestry, tishing 
and hunting and division I - mining and quarry- 
ing. From the percentage figures, it is to be 
seen that 95'55‘,’'„ of households come under 
manufacturing and primary industries connected 
with agriculture, livestock, etc. having a percent- 
age of 4-44. Households coming under the indus- 
trial division 1 - mining and quarrying is almost 
insignificant and indicates the unpopularity of 
this branch of industry to be practised as house- 
hold industry. Practically almost all the house- 
holds arc engaged only in manufacturing indus- 
tries in the urban areas of the Stale in as much as 
98‘34% of the households come within Divisions 
2-3. The houscliolds engaged in agriculture, 
livestock etc. show only a percentage ofl'66. 
Even in the rural areas, percentage of such house- 
holds does not exceed 6- This clearly indicates 
the preference for manufacturing industries rather 
than the production of goods by the primary 
industries of agriculture, livestock, lishing, etc. in 
the State. 

The number of rural households having house- 
hold industries exceeds that of the urban sector 
in the State and all the districts except Nilgiri, 
Madurai and Ramanathapuram. In the first two 
districts mentioned above, urban households 
exceed those of the rural sector. In the last dis- 
trict, the number of urban households nearly 
equals that of the rural sector. 

In the rural sector, the percentage of house- 
holds having industries connected with agricul- 
ture. livestock, etc. is higher than the average for 
the State in the districts of North Arcot, South 
Arcot, Nilgiri, Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur, Rama- 


nathapuram, Tirunclveli and Kanyakumari. The 
lowest percentage of such households is to be seen 
in Salem and is followed by Chingleput and 
Coimbatore. In the urban sector, the State 
average is exceeded in the districts of South 
Arcot, Coimbatore, Nilgiri, Madurai. Tiruchira- 
palli, Thanjavur and Tirunclveli. The lowest 
percentage is .seen in Chingleput and Salem, 

Primary industries connected with livestock 
rearing and agriculture are the main types found 
in the above districts. In Thanjavur. Rumanatha- 
pur.im and Kanyakumari, fishing also contributes 
to the higher percentage of such households. 
Even in urban areas of these districts, livestock 
rearing is of importance. Salem's prominence 
in the manufacture of handloom textiles, a promi- 
nent household industry, is well reflected by the 
highest percentage of households coming under 
Divisions 2-3 manufacturing, to the complete 
exclusion of primary industries. 

Nilgiri's figures under Division 0 reflect that 
primary industries are significant and iil^icate 
that manufacturing industries on household scale 
arc not as important here as in other^istricts of 
die Slate. 

Households engaged in household industry by 
nature of indust'-v and size of employment 

IP^. Union fable B-XIV Part-A gives the 
number of households among 20% sample house- 
holds engaged in hou.schold industry by the nature 
of industry classified according to the I.S.I.C. 
division and major group and size of persons 
employed in those households. The following 
table shows the distribution of 1 ,000 households 
in each division and major group by size of 
employment. 
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Distribution of 1,000 households in each Division and Group of I.S.I.C. in rural and urban areas 

classified by size of persons engaged 
(Based on 20% Sample) 
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Out of 89,921 households engaged only in 
household Industry in both the rural and urban 
areas of the State, 39,186 or 43‘6% employ 1 
person each, 27,869 or 31*0% engage 2 per- 
sons, 20,219 or 22*5% of households engage 
3-5 persons, 2,417 households or 2*7% engage 
6-10 persons and only 228 or 0*2% engage more 
than 10 persons each. It will be seen that more 
than 70% of the households practising House- 
hold Industry employ less than 3 persons. 

Compared to rural sector, the percentage of 
households in the sizes 3-5 persons, 6-10 persons 
and more than 10 persons are higher in the urban 
sector indicating the employment of more persons 
in household industries. This may also indicate 
the employment of a higher percentage of hired 
workers in household industries in the urban 
sector than in the rural sector. In the rural areas, 
the participation of outsiders other than family 
members in household industries is rather negli- 
gible. 

Div^ton 0 — Agriculture 

120. f,995 households are engaged in this 
branch of industry. 3,480 are in the rural areas 
and 315 arc in the urban sector. 556 households 
out of 1,000 engage 1 person, 301 employ 2 per- 
sons, 137 employ 3 5 persons and 6 engage 
6-10 persons. There is no household employing 
more than 10 persons. This trend is also seen 
in the rural areas of the S'ate. In the urban 
sector while the same trend is seen higher pro- 
portion of households is seen under 1 person 
compared to rural sector. 

Division 1— Mining and Quarrying 

121. In as much as only 9 out of 89,921 
households are engaged in this branch of indus- 
try, it is not necessary to analyse the size of 
employment among the households. 

Divisions 2 & 3— Manufacturing 

122. 85,917 households out of 89,921 are 
engaged in this branch of industry. In the rural 
areas 55,395 out of 58,884 and 30,522 out of 
31,037 in the urban sector are engaged in indus- 
tries classifiable under the industrial division 2-3 

87 


Manufacturing. These figures would clearly 
show the preference for manufacturing and servi- 
cing industries as compared to primary industries 
connected with agriculture, forestry, fishing, hunt- 
ing, etc. 430 out of 1,000 households employ 
1 person, 310 employ 2 persons, 229 employ 3-5 
persons. 28 households employ 6-10 persons and 
3 households more than 10 persons. The rural 
sector follows the trend shown by the total sector. , 
In the urban sector, while the decreasing trend 
noticed above is seen, the proportion of house- 
holds engaging 3-5 persons, fr-10 persons and 
more than 10 persons is higher compared to 
rural sector, indicating that mure persons are 
employed in conducting household industries in 
the urban sector than in the rural. Import- 
ant major groups are 20, 22. 23, 28,31.34-35 
and 39. Except major group 22 — Tobacco and 
tobacco products, the others .are concentrated in 
the rural .sector. 

Three aspects emerge from the above table. One 
is the greater number of households engaged in 
industries connected with manufacturing than 
in industries connected with agriculture, livestock, 
forestry, fishing, etc. , both in the rural and urban 
sectors. Secondly, more persons (in terms of the 
size of employment! are being employed in the 
household Industrie', connected with the manu- 
facturing industries in both the sectors as against 
primary industries. Thirdly, the number of per- 
sons engaged among manufacturing industries 
are higher in terms of the size of employment in 
the urban sector than in the rural areas. 

Industries connected with the manufacture of 
foodstuffs, tobacco and tobacco products, (beedi. 
cigar, chewing tobacco), textiles— cotton and silk, 
wood and wooden products, leather and leather 
products, smithy and miscellaneous items like 
jewellery etc. can be conducted on household 
scale without great effort by the family mem- 
bers and so become significant as household 
industries 

Employment of persons in householiLs engaged in 
bonsehold indnstry with or withont cnltivation and 
engaged in cnltivatitm only 

123. Union Table B-Xll gives the distribution 
of sample households engaged in cultivation only 
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by size of persons engaged for rural and urban 
ureas. Union Table B-XIV Part-A similarly 
shows the distribution of sample households 
engaged in household industry only by certain 
sizes of employment. In Union Table B-XV, the 
distribution of sample households engaged both 
in cultivation and household industry by size 
of employment is given. The size of employment 
has been shown as follows in all the three tables : 


1. 1 person 

4. 6-10 persons 

2. 2 persons 

5. More than 10 persons 

3. .3-5 persons 

6. Unspecified 


The two tables presented below have been com- 
piled from the data available in the three tables 
referred above. The first table shows the distri- 
bution of households by the nature of industry 
and size of employment. The second shows the 
proportionate figures of the data given in the first 
table, by tuking the total no. of households 
engaged in household industry only as a base and 
equal to 1 .OCO. Due to this, the figures in the 
other columns relating to households engaged 
both in cultivation and household industry as 
well as those engaged only in cultivation may 
be more than 1,000. 
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Comparison of households engaged only in household inda^y with households engaged only in cultivation 
and engaged in both cultivation and household industry, 1961 
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It is clearly seen that the predominant economic 
activity of the State is cultivation. This is 
more so in the rural areas of the State. 

Household Industry conducted singly or in combi- 
nation u’ith cultivation by period of engagement 


and class of workers 

124. The table given below shows the distri- 
bution of 1,000 households engaged in household 
industry with or without cultivation in the State 
as a whole by period of operation and class of 
worker. 
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More than thrce-lil'ths of the households having 
household industry in addition to cultivation and 
more than threc-fourtlis of the households engaged 
solely in household industry are engaged in their 
respective activities for periods varying from 10 
months to one >car. While the rural households 
show lesser proportions, urban households show 
much higher proportions in both the groups. 
About one-eighth of households engaged both in 
cultivation and household industry and about 
one-fourteenth of households engaged in house- 
hold industry only are having their operations 
for 7-9 months. The urban households 
show higher proportion in the former category 
and lower proportion in the second category. 
17‘8% of households engaged both in culti- 
vation and household industry work for 4-6 
months. 7-6'^ o of households practising house- 
hold industry only arc so engaged. While rural 
proportion is higher, urban proportion is consider- 
ably lower. Only an insignificant number of 
households having household industry with or 
without cultivation work for less than four 
months in a year. 

Occupational distribution of workers at household 
industry 

125. Table B-V gives the distribution of 
workers in each sex engaged in activities other 
than cultivation by each industrial category accor- 
ding to their occupational classification. The 
occupations have been classified into Divisions, 
Groups and Families as per the National classifi- 
cation of occupations. 

The main occupational divisions which engage 
more than 93% of workers are Divisions 7--«, craf- 
tsmen, production process workers and labourers 
not elsewhere classified. The other important 
division is 4, farmers, hunters, loggers and related 
workers The latter division engages 6 5% of 
workers at household industry. 94 5% of females 
as against 92*3% of males are engaged in occu« 
pations relating to craftsmen, production process 
workers and labourers not elsewhere classified. 
SA"/,, of females as against 7-4% of males are 
engaged in occupations connected with farming. 


plantations, forestry, animal husbandry, etc. In 
the case of rural areast more females than males 
are recorded in Divisions 7-8 and the difference is 
higher than the difference in the proportions 
noticed in the urban sector in this occupational 
division. In the case of urban areas more males 
than females have been classified in occupational 
Divisions 7-8, but the difference is negligible. 
In the rural areas more males than females have 
been classified under Division 4, farmers etc. 
Conversely, in the urban sector more females 
than males are classified in this occupational 
division. But the difference in the proportions 
exhibited by sexes is not very much. The difference 
between the proportions recorded by the sexes is 
significant in the rural sector. One can also see 
the higher proportions of workers of both the 
sexes in the urban sector for occupations connect- 
ed with craftsmen, production process workers 
and labourers not elsewhere classified. Conver- 
sely, higher proportion of workers of both the 
sexes is seen in the rural areas in occupar^ons 
connected with farming, hunting, animal husban- 
dry, etc. . ^ 

The proportions exhibited by the sexes in the 
case of occupational Group 40 - farmers and 
farm managers, etc. and in Group 41 - farm 
workers, reveal a male predominance in all the 
three sectors which IS (]uite reasonable in v'lcw 
of the peculiar nature of the occupations com- 
prised in these groups (planters, plantation nun- 
agers, farm machinery operators, gardeners, 
tappers, etc.). In the case of occupational Group 
43 - fishermen and related workers, a female 
majority is seen in all the three sectors. This 
group comprises fishermen at deep sea, inland 
and coastal waters, etc. The women engaged 
may be conch and shell or sea-weed gatherers or 
fish net makers. 

In Group 70 spinners, weavers, knitters and 
Group 82 - millers, bakers, brew masters, etc. a 
female predominance is seen in the total and rural 
sectors. In ‘he case of Group 70 - a male supre- 
macy is seen in the urban sector and in the case 
of group 82, the proportions of both the sexes in 
the urban sector are equal. The proportions 
exhibited by the sexes, in the case of Group 84 
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tobacco preparers, and 85 - production process 
workers not elsewhere classified, show a female 
predominance in all the three sectors. The 
higher proportions of women recorded in these 
occupational groups suggest that these occupations 
can be pursued without much inconvenience to 
domestic duties. 

In the occupational Group 72 - leather cutters, 
tasters, sewers and related workers, 73 - furnace- 
men, rollers, drawers, moulders and related metal 
making and treating workers, 74 - precision 
instrument makers, watchmakers, jewellers 
and related workers, 77 - carpenters, joiners, 
cabinet makers, coopers and related workers 
and 81 - potters, kilnmen, glass and clay formers 
and related workers, a male predominance 
is seen in all the three sectors which is 


presumably because of the manual labour and 
skill involved. 

Participation by inciiibcrs of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes at Household Industry 

126. rhe population of Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes has also been classified into 
workers of industrial categories and non-workers 
by sex as in the case of General Population. From 
the data available the table given below has been 
prepared. The table below presents at a glance 
the total population, total workers and workers 
at household industry for each sex in respect of 
of the General Population, Scheduled Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes in the State and Districts. For 
purposes of easy reference, ^percentage ligurcs 
have been given. 
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45,518 22,848 22.6‘0 12.717 



general population in the same category^ 1961 
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Population oj Scheduled Casle:^ and Scheduled Tribes nuking ai household industry compared to the 

general population in fife name category. 1961 
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u)— General populanun from Tabic B-I (d)— Scheduled Castes as percentage of general population 

(b>— All Scheduled Castes from CVIII Pari-\ <e) — Schedul' 4 Tribes as percentage of general population 

(c) — All Scheduled Tribes from CVIII Paii-D lO— Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes as percentage of general population 
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18*01% of the population of the State belongs 
to Scheduled Castes and 0*75% to Scheduled 
Tribes. In the rural population. Scheduled Castes 
constitute 20*82% and Scheduled Tribes 0‘96%. 
In the urban population. Scheduled Castes form 
10‘?0% and Scheduled Tribes 0*16%. The male 
and female proportion do not show much varia- 
tion. As in the total population we find a male 
majority in the Scheduled population also. 

18*7.1% of all male workers belong to Scheduled 
Castes and 0 82% to Scheduled Tribes. Among 
female workers, 25*57% belong to Scheduled 
Castes and 1*15% to Scheduled Tribes, The pro- 
portion of male workers follows closely their 
proportion to total male population. In the case 
of females, their percentace to total female 
workers is more than their percentage to total 
female population. 

Rural proportions are higher than urban pro- 
portions and the rural areas have a concentration 
of sc^duled population, especially in the case of 
trib<^ 

About ytenth of male workers engaged in house- 
hold industry belong to Scheduled Castes. In the 
case of females, only one twentieth are members 
of Scheduled Castes. Workers at household 
industry belonging to Scheduled Tribes 
are negligible (less than 0*25%). In 
the rural areas, 11*79% of male workers at 
household industry arc Scheduled Castes and 
6*80'’f, of female workers belong to Scheduled 


Castes. 0*27% of male workers at household indus- 
try are Scheduled Tribes and 0*19% of females at 
household industry are members of Scheduled 
Tribes. In the urban sector, 3*20% of male 
workers and 3*69% of female workers at house- 
hold industry belong to Scheduled Castes. 0*05% 
of male workers and 0*04% of female workers at 
household industry are tribal people. 

These figures indicate that while Scheduled 
Castes depend to a greater extent on household 
industries. Scheduled Tribes prefer agriculture 
to industry. In the case of urban sector, the 
proportion of Scheduled Caste female workers 
at household industry is slightly higher than 
the proportion shown by males. The general 
phenomenon of lesser proportion of workers in 
urban sector is found in the case of Scheduled class 
population also. 

The information regarding the workers at house- 
hold industry for the three classes of population — 
Non-Scheduled, Scheduled Castes and Scheduled 
Tribes have been given below in another form. 
The data for Non-Scheduled have been worked 
out by subtracting the figures of Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes from the total population. 
Percentage figures for the three classes of popula- 
tion have been worked out for total workers as 
percentage of the respective population while for 
workers at household industry it is expressed as a 
percentage of total workers. 
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Table XII — 74 

of o-orker, a, housMJ Mum umng ,he Nou- 
scheduled popuMkm. Scheduled Cusles md Scheduled Tribes 

MADRAS STATE 


Workers ar house- 




JbtaJ popuiatiou 


Total 

workers 

hold industry 

- — 


p 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

1' 

J 

*> 


4 

5 

(} 

7 

8 




TOTAL 





Non-Schcdulcd 

37,367.635 

13,736,971 

13,630.664 

8,128,597 

3,846,165 

617,242 

4%. 305 





59- 17 

28*22 

7-59 

12*<X) 

Scheduled Castes 

6,067,327 

3,044.822 

3.022,505 

1,891,855 

1.311,944 

62,418 

28,728 





62*13 

44*40 

3 ,30 

2*14 

Scheduled Tribes 

251,991 

129,185 

122,806 

82,874 

60,186 

1.392 

•^27 





64*15 

4001 

1*68 

1*21 




RURAL 





Noo-Scbcduled 

19,317,275 

9,635,435 

9,681,840 

5.954.961 

3.318,728 

415,731 

329,713 





61*80 

34*28 

6*98 

9*93 

5^hcduled Castes 

5,141,487 

2,574,378 

2,567,109 

1,635,314 

1,212,480 

55,739 

24,114 





63*52 

47-23 

3-41 

1*99 

Scheduled Tribes 

237.663 

121,773 

1 15,890 

78,616 

57,839 

I3J 

656 





64*56 

49-91 

1*64 

113 




URBAN 





Non-Schediilcd 

8.050,360 

4,101,536 

3,948.824 

2.173.636 

527,437 

201,511 

166,592 





53*00 

13*36 

9*27 

31*59 

Scheduled Caites 

925,840 

470.444 

435,396 

256,541 

129,464 

6,679 

4.614 





54*53 

28*43 

2*60 

3-56 

Scheduled Tribes 

14,328 

7,412 

6,916 

4,258 

2,347 

101 

71 





57*45 

33*94 

2*37 

3*03 
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From the above table it may be seen that 
59*17% of males and 28‘22‘^;;, of females are 
workers in the Non-scheduled population. This 
proportion increases fur males to 62*13% in res- 
pect of Scheduled Castes and to 64*15% in respect 
of Scheduled Tribes. In the case of females, the 
increase is to 44*40'!<i in respect of .Scheduled 
Castes and to 49*01% in respect of Scheduled 
Tribes. There is a delinite increase in the percen- 
tage of workers under both the Scheduled Castes 
and Scheduled Tribes classes. The highest per- 
centage of workers is seen among Scheduled 
Tribes in both the sexes indicating that their eco- 
nomic standard is much lower necessitating the 
working of all able bodied personnel among them. 
These tendencies arc noticed in the rural and 
urban sectors as well. Lower percentage of 
workers in urban areas compared to the rural 
sector is noticed in all the three classes of popula- 
tion. 

Non-scheduled population has a higher 
percentage of its workers under household 
indu^^ in both the sexes, compared to the 
workers of Scheduled population. Further, a 
higher pofeentage of female workers at House- 
hold Industry is seen in the non-scheduled class 
while in the other two scheduled classes, the per- 
centage of male workers is slightly liigher. These 


trends hold good in the rural areas. In the urban 
sector, the percentage of female workers is 
higher than males in all the three classes of popu- 
lation. In the case of males, the percentages 
shown by Non-scheduled and Scheduled Tribes 
are higher than females and in the case of Schedu- 
led Castes the male percentage is slightly less than 
that shown by females. Bxcept for the slightly 
lower percentage in respect of Scheduled Caste 
males, the urban proportions arc higher under 
Household Industry for all the three classes. 
These figures indicate the better representation of 
FTousehokl Industry in urban areas inspitc of the 
limitations of the definition adopted. 

Common household industries 

127. A table has been prepared indicating a 
list of common household industries from the 
information avail.ablc in Union Table B-.XIV 
Part-B separately for rural and urban areas. The 
nature of industry according u> the minor group 
code of the Indian Standard Industrial Classifica- 
tion scheme .as also the total number of house- 
holds practising that industry in the State with 
figures for the districts arranged in descending 
order of their numbers have been given in the 
table. 
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Tabu XII -75 

Common household industries in rural areas of Madras Stale, 1961 
( Figures of households given in brackets) 


Minor 

Group 

of 

I.S.I.C. 



foul No. of 
households 

District where located with the 

Naliirc uf 

engaged in the 

number of hoiisehold.s entzaged 

Household Industry 

household 

in the industry 


industry in col. 2 
for the State 


1 


3 


4 


I'icid Produce and Plantation Crops 


008 Production of juice (iNcera) by 
tapping coconut trees; 

Production of juice by tapping 
other palms like date, palmyra 
n.e.c. 


884 Tirunclveli (267). Kanyakumari (219). 
Coimbatore ( 190', Salem (87), Tiruchira- 
palli (64), Ramanathapuram (19), .South 
Arcot(17), Madurai (9), Thanjavur (9)^ 
Chingleput (2). North Arcot (T) 


040 Rearing of goat for milk and ani- 
mal power; 

Rearing of buffalo for milk and 
animal power : 

Rearing of cows for milk and 
animal power ; 

Production and rearing of live- 
stock mainly for milk and animal 
power n.e.c. 


Tirunelveli (457). North Arcot (297), 
Coimbatore (237), Ramanathapuram 
(137), Tiruchirapalli (103), Thanjavur 
(87), Madurai (70), Chingleput (60), 
Salem (58), South Arcot (56), Kanya- 
kumari (15), Nilgiri (5) 


Livestock and Hunting 
1.582 


Foodstuffs 


202 Gur and Khandasari making from 
sugarcane and palm: 

Production of jaggery from coco- 
nut and palmyra juice (neera); 
Production of other indigenous 
products from sugar and jaggery 
o.e.c.: 

Production of bhoora and candy 


4.901 Tirunelveli (1,408). Coimbatore (1,159), 
Kanyakumari (1,146), Salem (629), 
Ramanathapuram (325), Tiruchirapalli 
(125), Thanjavur (28), South Arcot 
(26), North Arcot (22), Madurai (19), 
Chingleput (14) 
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Table XII— 75 (Contd.) 

Common household industries in rural areas of Madras State, 1961 
(Figures of households given in brackets) 


Minor 

Group 

of 

I.S.I.C. 


1 


Nature of 

Household Industry 

Total No. of 
households 
engaged in the 
household 
industry in col. 2 
for the State 

District where located with the 
number of households engaged 
in the industry 

2 

3 

4 


Tobacco Products 

220 Manufacture of bidi 1,830 rirunclvcli (1,347), North Arcot (157), 

Chingleput (155), Coimbatore (49), 
Tiruchirapalli (45), Salem (41), ICanya- 
kumari (35), South Arcot (1) 


Textile— <?otton 


2^ Coiion spinning (by charka and 
taknli) 

$ 


3.431 Coimbatore (1,312). Kanyakumari (602), 
Tirunelveli (467), Tiruchirapalli (346), 
Salem (287), Ramanathapuram (154), 
Madurai (80), Thanjavur (80), North 
Arcot (39), .South Arcot (39). Chingle- 
put (25) 


235 Colton cloth weaving in hand- 16,355 Coimbatore (4,488). Salem (4,101), 


looms 

238 Making of fishing net: 

Making of mosquito net: 

Making of other nets 

Textile- 

264 Weaving of silk and artilicial silk 
in handloom n.e.c.; 

Weaving of mashru, himroo, bro- 
cade, kinkhab by handloom 


Chingleput (1,824), North Arcot (1,572), 
South Arcot (875), Tiruchirapalli (789), 
Ramanathapuram (740), Tirunelveli 
(625). Madurai (576), Kanyakumari 
(411), Thanjavur (353). Nilgiri(l) 

1.303 Kanyakumari (1,036), Tirunelveli (117), 

Ramanathapuram (116), Thanjavur (20), 
Chingleput (5), Coimbatore (4), South 
Arcot (2), North Arcot (I), Salem (1), 
Tiruchirapalli (1) 

Silk 

757 Salem (295), Thanjavur (184), Coim- 

batore (91), Chingleput (90), North 
Arcot (67), Tiruchirapalli (21). Madu- 
rai (5), South Arcot (4) 



74-4 


l\orkiiii; h>pu!uiu>rt 


Minor 

Group 

of 

I.S.I.C 


I 


Tabu XU -"5 (C'oiitd.) 

,W, 

(4-iuiires of liousclu>ld> gi'cn in ^>r;lckc^^) 


Nature of 
Household Industry 


Total No of 
households 
engaged in the 
liousehold 
industry in col. 2 
for the State 

3 


District wlicrc located with the 
number of households engaged 
in the industry 


4 


TextiIc“MisccIlaneous 


273 Making of cap. hat and other 
head-gear; 

Traditional garments; 

Crochet work (bora caps); 

Making of textile garments includ- 
ing rain-coats and head-gears n.e.c. 


7S5 North Arcot (112). Coimbatore ( 106), 
Salem (102). Kanyakumari (81). Chin- 
glcput (73‘t. Tirunclveli (65). Madurat 
(.s7). Ramanathapuram (56). Tiruchira- 
palli(55), Thanjavur (38). South Arcot 
(37). Nilgirii?) 


Coir 

277 Manufacture of coir matting, 
cjctu.s fibre for ropes and rope 
making from coconut litre ; 

Mnking of brushy broom etc, from 
coconut fibre; 

Coir spinning. 

Coconut curing: 

Other allied products of coir indus- 


Products , 

83d .Salem (2.14). Kaiiyakiunari ( lIS). Coim- 
batore (99). Tirunclveli (78). Thanja- 
\ur (59). Madurai (52). Chingleput 
^44), Tiruchirapalli (41). North Arcot 
(34). South Arcot (17). R.imanntha- 
puram (15) 


try n.e.c. 


288 Making of box from moonj grass; 
Making of rope, mats etc. from 
sa\^ai grass and making of cadjan 
for thatching purposes; 

Making of mats, hand-fans and 
umbrellas from Palm leaves: 
Making of sirki, mora and chhaj; 
Making of baskets and broom- 
sticks: 

Making of donas (dronci and pat- 
tals (patravali) from leaves: 

Caning of ch.iirs; 


Tirunclveli (1.76.3), Thanjavur (826), 
Ramanathapuram (639), Salem (580). 
North Arcot (508). Tiruchirapalli (475), 
Coimbatore (431), Kanyakumari (406), 
South Arcot (317), Madurai (301), 
Chingleput (198), Nilgiri (25) 


Manufacture of Wood and Wooden Products 

6.469 
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TADLt XII — 75 iConld.) 

Common household industries in rural areas of Madras Siotr. !%! 
(I'ipures of households given in brackets) 


Minor 

Group 

of 

I.S.T.C. 

Nature of 

Household Industry 

Total No. of 
households 
engaged in the 
household 
industry in col. 2 
for the State 

District where located with the 
number of households engaged 
in the industry 

1 


3 

4 


Manufacture of Wood and Wooden Products (Contd.) 

288 Making of chicks, cuscus-tatti 
(contd.) and fans, sticks and poles from 
bamboo; 

Manufacture of other articles from 
leaf, cane, bamboo, cork and other 
allied products n.e.c. 




Making of sticks and poles from 
wood; 

^ Making of wooden kharaus and 
other wooden sandals: 

Making of art wheels; 

Manufacture of other wood and 
allied products n.e.c. 


3,025 Coimbatore (525), Madurai (321), 
Tirunelveli (319), South Arcot (309), 
Salem (296), Tiruchirapalli (287), 
Thanjavur (257). North Arcot (253), 
Ramanathapuram (242), Chingleput 
(162), Ranyakumari (53), Nilgiri (I) 


Leather and I.eathcr Products 


311 Making of leather boots, shoes or 

chappals (slippers, sandals); 

Making of poolu si..ies: 

Manufacture of other footwear 
n.e.c. 

313 Manufacture of leather products 

such as leather upholstery suit- 
cases. pocket books, cigarette 
and key cases, purses, saddlery, 
whip, acquaducts (Kos), charsa 
and other articles 

Non-Metallic Mineral Products 

350 Making of earthenware such as 

pottery etc. 


2,103 Coimbatore (712), S ilem (396), Tiru- 
chirapalli (304), Madurai (228), Tiru- 
nclveli (200), Ramanathapuram (144), 
South Arcot (55), North Arcot (40), 
Chingleput 03). Thanjavur (1 1 ) 

1,216 Salem (2681, Tiruchirapalli (212). 

Tirunelveli (167), North Arcot (155), 
Coimbatore (130), Madurai (109), 
Ramanathapurm (73), Chingleput (51), 
South Arcot (49), Thanjavur (1), 
Kanyakumari (1) 

other than Petroleum and Coal 

2,969 Coimbatore (434). Salem (362), North 
Arcot (319), Tirunelveli (3 IS), Thanja- 
vur 1 310), Tiruchirapalli (272), Madu- 
rai (252), South Arcot (247), Chingle- 
put >216), Ranmnathapuram (162). 
Kanyakumari (79). Nilgiri (1) 


94 
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Table XII— 75 (Contd.) 

Common household industries in rural areas of Madras State. 1061 
(Figures of households given in brackets) 


Minor 

Group 

of 

I.S.I.C 



Total No. of 
households 

District where located with the 

Nature of 

engaged in the 

number of households engaged 

Household Industry 

household 

in the industry 


industry in col. 2 
for the State 


1 


2 


3 


4 


369 Foundry.Industry (including black- 
smithy); 

Manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments such as plough share, 
khurpi, kudal etc.: 

Manufacture of light engineering 
goods including bolts and screws: 
Making of iron utensils {e.g. buc- 
kets etc.) and articles from iron 
sheets: 

Making and repairing of locks and 
trunks; 

Cutlery; 

Manufacture of other sundr>' hard- 
wares such as G. I. Pipe, wire net 
etc. n.e.c.; 

Manufacture of scales, weights 
and measures 

.Miscellaneous 

393 Goldsmithy: 

Manufacture of jewellery, silver- 
ware and wares using gold and 
other precious metal and semi- 
precious stones; 

Silver artware, including silver 
repousse work on copper (such as 
in Tanjore) and silver images; 

Silver filigree industry; 

Manufacture of gold and silver leaves; 
Gold covering work (fancy jewellery); 
Manufacture of jewellery, silver- 
wares etc. n.c.c.; 

Inlay work with ivory and brass 


Coimbatore (233), Tiruncheli (228), 
Madurai (222). Salem (203), Tiruchi- 
rapalli (201). North Arcol 163), 
Ramanathapuram (117), South Arcot 
(113), Thanjavur (103), Chinglepiit 
(59), Kanyakumari (47), Nilgiri (4i 

s 


Industries 

Tiruchirapalli (.164), Tirunelvdi (278), 
Salem (269), North Arcot (200), Coim- 
batore (200), Thanjavur (191), SoutI 
Arcot (171), Madurai (168), Rama- 
nathapuram (126), Chingleput (121) 
Kanyakumari (114), Nilgiri (5) 


Basic Metals and their Products except Machinery and Transport equipment 

1.693 


Manufacturing 

2,207 
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Tabii: Xir— 75 (Contd.) 

Common honsehoUl industries in urban areas of Madras Stale. 1961 
(Figures of households given in brackets) 


Minor 

Group Nature of 

of Household Industry 


Total No. of 

households District where located with the 

engaged in the number of households engaged 
household in the industry 

industry in col. 2 
for the State 


1 


2 


3 


4 


Livestock and Hunting 


t>4t) Kearing of goat foi' milk and 410 

animal power; 

Rearing of bulfalo for milk and 
animal power; 

Rearing of cows for milk and 
animal power; 

Production and rearing of live- 
stock mainly for milk and animal 
^ power n.c.c. 

^ Foodstuffs 

2»js> Confectionery; 319 

Making of sweet- meats, laddu, 
peda, barphi. batasa etc.; 

Satlu. bhunja, papar, barri, 
danauri, tilauri, sewai, apalara etc.; 

Making of chura or chira, muri, 
murki, khoi; 

Making of chat; 

Making of dalmot, chanchur (jor) 
garam, rewari etc.; 

Production of other food products 
like cocoa, chocolate, toflec, 
lozenge; 

Making of other food products 
for residuary snacks. 


Tiriinelvcli (H6i. Madurai (57), Cxjiin- 
batorc (51), Thanjavur (44). North 
Arcot (.32), Nilgiri (30), Madras (28), 
Tiruchirapalli (23), Ramanathapuram 
(22). Salem (14). Chingleput (12). South 
Arcot (8). Kanyakumari (3|. 


I iruncheli (137), Madurai (27). North 
Arcot (26), Coimbatore (26), Thanjavur 
(25), Salem (16), Madras (15), Tiruchi - 
rapalli (13). South Arcot (10), Rama- 
nathapuram (9), Kanyakumari (8), 
Nilgiri -4), Chingleput (3). 


Tobacco Products 


220 Manufacture of bidi 1,993 Tirunclveli (628), North Arcot (570), 

Madras (412), Tiruchirapalli (17 2),. 
Salem (116), Chingleput (60), Coimba- 
tore (25), Kanyakumari ( S), Thanjavur 
(2), South Arcot ^I), Nilgiri (1), 
Madurai (1). 
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Table XII— 75 (Contd. ) 

Common household industries in urban areas of Madras State, 1961 
(Figures of households given in brackets) 


Minor 

Group 

of 

I.S.T.C. 


1 


Nature of 
Houi^ehold Industry 

Total No. of 
households 
engaged in the 
household 
industry in col. 2 
for the State 

District where located with the 
number of households engaged 
in the industry 

2 

3 

4 


231 


Textile Cotton 

Cotton spinning (by charka and U54S 

takali) 


Tirunclvcli (340), Ramanathapurum 
(238), Coimbatore (219), Salem (204), 
Tiruchirapalli (142), Madurai (132), 
Thanjavur (73), Kanyakumari (64), 
Chingleput (40), South Arcot (38), North 
Arcot(3I), Madras (23). Nilgiri (I). 


235 Cotton cloth weaving in hand- 
looms 


15,188 Salem (4,431), Tirunclvcli (^333), 
Ramanathapuram (2,190), Mmlurai 
(1,843), Chingleput (1,555), CAimbatore 
('1,146), South Arcot (491), Tiruchira- 
palli v402), Madras (401), Thanjavur 
(204), Kanyakumari (191), Nilgiri (1). 


237 Printing of cloth (cotton) 


1,341 North Arcot (1,330), Coimbatore (4), 
Madurai (4), Tiruchirapalli (3). 


Textile — Silk 

264 Weaving of silk and artificial silk 1,583 

in handloom n.e.c,; 

Weaving of mashru, himroo, 
brocade, kinkhab by handloom 


Chingleput (694), Salem (318), Thanja- 
vur (256), North Arcot (156). Madurai 
(68), Ramanathpuram (31), Tirunelveli 
(31), Kanyakumari (18), Coimbatore 
(5>, Madras '4), Tiruchirapalli (2). 


273 Making of cap, hat and other 
head-gear; 

Traditional garments; 

Crochet work (bora caps); 

Making of textile garments 
including rain-coats and head- 
gears n.e.c. 


Madurai v80), Coimbatore (69), Madras 
(53), Tirunelveli (42), Tiruchirapalli 
(37), North Arcot (35), Thanjavur (28), 
Chingleput (22), South Arcot (22), 
Ramanathapuram (15), Salem (10), 
Kanyakumari i9i, Nilgiri (8). 


Textile — Miscellaneous 
430 
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Tabus XII— 75 (Contd.) 

Common household industries in urban areas of Madras Stale, 1961 
(Figures of households given in brackets) 


Minor 

Group 

of 

I.S.I.C. 


1 


Nature of 

Household Industry 

Total No. of 
households 
engaged in the 
household 
industry in col. 2 
for the State 

District where located with tlie 
number of households engaged 
in the industry 

2 

3 

4 


288 Making of box from moonj grass; 
Making of rope, mats etc. from 
moonj and sawai grass and making 
of cadjan for thatching purposes; 
Making of mats, handfans and 
umbrellas from palm leaves; 

Making of sirki, moora and Chhaj; 
Making of baskets and broom sticks; 

^ Making of donas (drone) and 
^pattals (patravali) from leaves; 
Caning of chairs; 

Making of chicks, cuscus-tatti, 
and fans, sticks and poles from 
bamboo; 

Manufacture of other articles from 
leaf, cane, bamboo, cork and other 
allied products n.e.c. 

289 Making of sticks and poles from 
wood: 

Making of wooden kharaus and 
other wooden sandals; 

Making of art wheels: 

Manufacture of other wood and 
allied products n.e.c. 


Tirunclveli (941), Coimbatore (202), 
Madurai (184), North Arcot (178), 
Thanjavur (141), Ramanuthapuram 
(134), Tiruchirapalli (99). Salem (78), 
Nilgiri (78), Kanyakumari (67), Madras 
,48). South Arcot (40). Chinglcput (33). 


487 Madurai (89), Tirunelvclt (74), Salem 
(62), Tiruchirapalli (48), Ramanatha- 
puram (43), Coimbatore (40), South 
Arcot (37), Thanjavur (28), North 
Arcot, (26), Madras (18), Chingleput 
(17), Nilgiri (3), Kanyakumari (2'. 


Manufacture of Wood and Wooden Products 
2,223 


Non-metallic Mineral Products other than Petroleum and Coal 


350 Making of earthenware such as 
pottery etc. 


518 Tirunclveli (67), Salem (6:), Coimbatore 
(62), Madurai (56), Ramanathapuram 
(55), North Arcot (53), South Arcot 
(36), Thanjavur (33), Madras (30), 
Tiruchirapalli (30), Chingleput (24), 
Kanyakumari (9), Nilgiri (1) 
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Table XI 1—75 (Concld.) 

Coiiininn househokl industries in urban areas of Madras State, I 96 J 
(I'igures of households given in brackets) 

Total No. of 

households District where located with the 

engaged in the number of households engaged 
household in the industry 

industry in col. 2 
for the State 

12 3 4 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries 

393 Goldsmith\ ; 

Manufacture of Jeweller), silver- 
ware and wares using gold and 
other preciou.s metal and semi- 
precious stones; 

Silver art-ware, including .siher 
repousse work on copper .such as 
in Tanjore) and silver images. 

Silver filigree industry. 

Manufacture of gold and silver 
leaves: 

Gold covering work (fancy 
jewellery); 

Manufacture of jewellery silver 
wares etc. n.c.c.; 

Inlay work with ivory and brass. 


A'c.V ; This table has been prepared in respect «>r ht-useholds engaged only in household industry. 


1.409 Tirunclveli (244). Tiruchirapalii (173). 

Coimbatore (163). Thanjavur (153). 
Salem (150), Madurai (134), Ramu- 
nathapuram (105). South Arcot(84), 
North Arcot (67), Chingleput (49). 
Madras (41), Kanyakumari (37i. 
Nilgiri (9). - 

X 

% 


Minor 

(iroup Nature of 

of Household Industrv 

l.S.I.C. 
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Analysis of the strength of industrial categories by 
industrial classification 

128. A detailed analysis of the strength of 
industrial categories classified according to the 
Standard Industrial Classification will throw light 
on the nature of economic institutions which 
form the ‘economic base’ of the State. As stated 
earlier, the classification has been done with a 
three digit classification grouping the industries 
into 9 Divisions, 45 Major Groups and 343 Minor 
Groups. 

Relative strength of workers in divisions 

129. In the following statement the industrial 
divisions arc arranged in the descending order of 
proportions (in terms of percentage) for male and 
female non-agricultural workers. 


IT^ision 

Males 

Division 

Females 

$ 

1 )ivision 8 

34-1 

Division 8 

46-8 

., 2 & 3 

31-2 

„ 2&3 

37-1 

.. 6 

14-9 

0 

(>•8 

0 

7-8 

.. 6 

5-9 

7 

5-6 

M 4 

1-8 

4 

40 

. 1 

0-7 

5 

1-4 

„ 5 

0-7 

1 

0-8 

7 

0-3 

9 

0-2 

„ 9 

N 


Out of the non-agricultural workers of the 
State, division 8 relating to Services and divisions 
2 3 relating to manufacturing account for the 
majority of workers both in the case of males and 
females. The insignificant proportion of 0’2% 
male workers and 0 03% female workers in this 
division relating to Activities not adequately 
described (Div. 9) proves that the recording of 
description of work had been quite good. 


Relative strength in major groups 

130. Subsidiary Table B-IV-9 shows the dis- 
tribution of the non-agricultural workers in 
each industrial division, group and family. Out 
of the 45 major groups, the following three major 
groups only have recorded under c.'ich more than 
10% of the total non-ngricultural workers. 

Persons 

M.'ijor Group S9-Gcner,il .Services 20‘7 

Major Group 2.3 Manulactur- 12 2 

ing of cotton textiles 

Major (iroups 64-68 Retail I rade J()‘7 

The casu.'il labourers arc included m this 
group of general services. .Vimnig the pro- 
portions in each specific type of industry (.Minor 
Group) the only two minor groups out of 343 
minor groups that account for more than 5% of 
the non-agricultural workers arc the Services not 
elsewhere classified (general labourers) which 
accounts for 20'7‘'„ and the cotton weaving in 
h.andlooms which accounts for 7’7"„ worker^. 

Minor group Persons Males Females 
890 20'7 15-7 34-2 

23.S 7-7 6-7 10-3 

Relative strength in minor groups 

131. Only 13 minor groups have more than 
r,’o of the non-agricultural male workers in each 
minor group. Among female non-agricultural 
workers only 17 minor groups have in each more 
than l"o of the non-agricultural female workers. 
The description of the specific type of industries 
that account for more than 1% of the total non- 
agricultural workers among males and females 
separately is furnished in the statement given 
below. This will show the specific type of esta- 
blishment that provides greater scope of employ- 
ment for the non-agricultural workers. The 
industries are arranged in descending order of 
proportions. 
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IJst of industries which account in the State for more than I*',, of non-agricultural 
workers among males and females 


Percentage 
of Males 

Type of Industry among non- 

agricultural 

workers 

1 Services rendered by hotels, 2 89 

boarding houses, eating houses, 

cafes, restaurants and similar 
other org,'inisations to provide 
lodging and boarding facilities. 

(Minor group (S82) 

2 Retail trading in goods un- 266 

spccilied. (689) 

3 Hducational services such as 2' 54 

those rendered by colleges, 

schools and similar other insti- 
tutions of non-tcchnical type. 

( 811 ) 

4 Cotton spinning and weaving 2'34 

in mills. (232) 

5 Laundry services rendered by 2 30 

organisations and individuals 
(includes all types of cleaning, 
dyeing, bleaching, dryclcaning 
services) (883). 

6 Public services in administrative 2'26 

departments and offices of State 
Governments (809). 

7 Making of textile garments 1‘55 

including raincoats and head- 

gear (273). 

8 Hair dressing, other services 1*44 

rendered by organisations and 
individuals such as those by 

barber, hairdressing saloon and 
beauty shops (884). 

9 Retail trading in fibres, yarns, 1-44 

dhoti, sarec, readymade- gar- 
ments of cotton, wool, silk and 

other textiles and hosiery pro- 
ducts ; (this includes retail 
trading in piecegoods of cotton, 
wool, silk and other textiles) 

650 


Percentage 
of Males 

Type of Industry among non- 

agricultural 

workers 

10 Manufacture of jewellery, sil- 1-38 

verware and wares using gold 

and other precious metals 
(393). 

11 Transporting by railways 1-33 

(700). 

12 Manufacture of Bidi (220). 1*11 

13 Manufacture of other wood I '09 

and allied products not covered 

above (289). 


Percentage 
of F^t^les 


Type of Industry 

amon^on- 

awicultural 

workers 

Colton weaving in handloums 
(235). 

10-28 

Cotton spinning (other than in 
Mills) (231). 

6*02 

Manufacture of materials from 
cork, bamboo, cane, leaves and 
other allied products (288). 

4-26 

Laundry services rendered by 
organisations and individuals 
(includes all types of clean- 
ing, dyeing, bleaching, dry 
cleaning services) (883). 

4-04 

Educational services such as 
those rendered by colleges, 
schools and similar other insti- 
tutions of non-technical type 
(811). 

3-17 

Production of indigenous sugar, 
gur from sugarcane or palm 
juice and production of candv 
(202) 

3-12 
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Percentage 
of Females 

Type of Industry among non- 

agricultural 

workers 

7 Retail trading in cereals, 2*87 

pulses, vegetables, fruits, 

sugar, spices, oil, fish, dairy 
products, eggs, poultry (640). 

8 Services rendered to households 2‘60 
sucli as those by domestic ser- 
vants, cooks ( 880 ). 

9 Manufacture of bidi (^r-O). 2'54 

10 Production and rearing of live- 2*40 

stock (large heads only) mainly 

for milk and .i.iimal power 
such as cow. bullaloe, gr>al 
(040). 

1 1 Pisiduction of tea in plantation 2*39 

12 Consttjetion and maintenance 1*27 

of buildings including erection, 
llooring, decorative construc- 
tions, electrical & sanitary 
installations (400). 

13 Manufacture of matches ( 334 ’. 1’22 

14 Retail trading in goods unspe- 1*18 

ciiied (689). 

15 Manufacture of earthenware I* 17 

and earthen pottery (350). 

16 Cotton spinning and weaving in I 06 

mills (232). 

17 Public health and medical scr- 1*00 

vices rendered by organisations 

and individuals such as by hos- 
pitals. sanatoria. nursing 
homes, maternity and child 
welfare clinic as also by hakimi. 
unani, ayurvedic, allopathic 
and homoeopathic practitioners 
(820). 


Among the manufacturing establishments, the 
industry of Cotton weaving in handlooms engages 
the maximum amount of male and female 
workers. Madras State is an important handloom 
weaving centre in the country and the products 
produced in this State are exported to many 
countries. This is probably the only traditional 
industry of India that still survives in spite of the 
coinpetilion of big mechanical establishments. 
Except in 4 out of 13 districts, (Madras, Nilgiri, 
Thanjavur and Kanyakumari districts) in all 
other districts the industry of cotton weaving in 
handlooms accounts for the highest number of 
male workers. Among female workers excepting 
in 6 out of 13 districts (Madras, Nilgiri, Thanjavur, 
Kanyalvimiari. Tirucliirapalli and Tirunclvcli* 
in ntiicr districts this industry accounts for the 
highest niimher. In Madras district the industry 
of coll.>n weaving and spinning in mills accounts 
for <^‘3% of the manufacturing sector workers 
which is the largest proportion. In Nilgiri 
district the industry relating to manufacture of 
ammunition, explosives and fire-works accounts 
for the largest proportion of manufacturing 
workers (1()8%) since the Aravankadu factory 
which makes these materials is situated in this 
district. In Kanyakumari, the industry producing 
indigenous sugar, gur from sugarcane or palm 
juice and production of candy accounts for the 
largest number of male workers (24*1 %i and also 
female workers ;28'0%) among the workers in 
divisions 2-3. In the districts of Madras and 
Tirunelveli, the industry relating to manufacture 
of bidi accounts for the largest number of female 
workers forming 30*9‘'o ^tnd 24*7% respectively 
of the female workers in manufacturing establish- 
ments. Nilgiri being an important plantation 
area, the industry relating to processing of tea in 
factories accounts for 35’6‘'i of manufacturing 
workers among females. 

The following Statement presents particulars of 
first three industries which account for the highest 
proportion of workers separately for males and 
females among the total male and female wor- 
kers coming under Division 2-3 relating to manu- 
facturing. 
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MADRAS DISTRICT 
Type of Indnstry No. of males 

Cotton spinning and weaving in 775 

mills (232). 

Manufacture of wagons, coaches, 201 

tramways and other rail-road 
equipment other than that 
co\ered by code No. 363 (381) 

Making of textile garments 194 

including rain-coats and head- 
gear (273) 

No. of females 

Manufacture of bidi (220) 442 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 203 

(235) 

Manufacture of materials from 80 

cork, bamboo, cane, leaves and 
other allied products (288) 

CHINGLEPl'T DISTRICl 
Type of Industry No. of males 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 1.083 

(2351 

Weaving of silk textile by hand- 242 

looms (264) 

Manufacture of structural clay 164 

products such as bricks, tiles 

(340) 

No. of females 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 1,872 

(235) 

Weaving of silk textile by hand- 421 

looms (264) 

Cotton spinning (other than in 382 

milks) 231) 

NORTH ARCOT DISTRICl 
Type of Industry No. of males 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 796 

(235, 

Manufacture of bidi (220) 713 

Currying, tanning and finishing of 222 

hides and skins and prepara- 
tion of finished leather (310) 


Type of Industry No. of females 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 1.048 

(235) 

Cotton spinning (other than in 537 

mills) (231) 

Manufacture of materials from 443 

cork, bamboo, cane leaves and 
other allied products (288) 


SOD IH ARCO'I DISTRICl 


I'ypc of Industry \u. of males 


Cotton weaving in handlooms 796 

(235) 

Manufacture of other wood and 177 

allied products not covered 
above (289) 

Making of textile garments includ- 1 39 

ing rain-coats and headgear 
(273) 

No. of females 

Cotton weaving in handlooms ^^n4s 

(235) j 

Cotton spinning (other than in 537 

mills) (231) 

Manufacture of materials from 443 

cork, bamboo, cane, leaves and 
other allied products (2881 

SALEM DISIRICT 


Type of Industry No. of males 

Cotton we.'iving in handlooms 1,814 

(235) 

Weaving of silk textile by hand- 263 

looms (264) 

Manufacture of jewellery, silver- 200 

ware and wares using gold and 
other precious metals (393) 

No. of females 

Cotton wca/ing in handlooms 2,016 

(235) 

Cotton spinning (other than in 699 

mills) (231) 

Production of indigenous sugar, 235 

^r from sugarcane or palm 
juice and production of candy 
( 202 ) 
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COIMBATOKK DISTRICT 


Type of Industry No 

). of males 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 
(235) 

768 

Cotton spinning and weaving in 
mills (232) 

686 

Production of indigenous sugar, 
gur from sugarcane or palm 
juice and production of candy 
(202) 

167 

No. 

of females 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 
(235) 

947 

Cotton spinning (other than in 
mills) (2311 

893 

Colton spinning and weaving in 

.335 


milli 232) 

- MTCIRI DISTRICT 


Type of Industry 

No. of males 

Maniil'afturc of ammunition, ex- 
plosives and tire-works (333) 

179 

Processing of tea in factories (217) 

127 

Production of bread, biscuits, 
cake and other bakery products 
(205' 

70 

iNo. of females 

Processing of tea in factories (217) 

80 

Manufacture of structural stone 
goods, stone dressing and stone 
crushing (343) 

29 

Manufacture of sundry hardwares 
such as G. 1. pipe, wire net, 
bolt, screw, bucket, cutlery 
(This will also include the 
manufacture of sundry ferrous 
engineering products done by 
jobbing engineering concerns 
which cannot be classified in 
major groups 36, 37, 38 and 39) 
(369) 

20 


MADURAI DISTRICT 


Type of Indnstry 

No. of males 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 
(235) 

519 

Cotton spinning and weaving in 
mills (232) 

423 

Making of textile garments includ- 1 85 

ing rain-coats and head-gear 
(273) 

No. of females 

Cotton weaving in liandlooms 
(235) 

504 

Cotton spinning (other than in 
mills) (231) 

388 

Manufacture of materials from 
cork, bamboo, cane. leaves and 
other allied products (288) 

268 

1 IRUCHIRAPALLI DISIRK T 

Type of Industry 

No. of males 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 
(235) 

440 

Manufacture, assembly and re- 
pairing of locomotives (.380) 

231 

Manufacture of jewellery, silver- 

181 


ware and wares using gold and 
other precious metals (3931 

No. of females 

Cotton spinning (other than in 791 

mills) (231) 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 5S6 

(235) 

Manufacture of materials from 362 

cork, bamboo, canc. leaves and 

other allied products (288) 

THANJAVUR DISTRICT 
Type of Industry No. of males 

Manufacture of other wood and 1 88 

allied products not covered 
above (289) 

Weaving of silk textile by hand- 1 77 

looms (264) 

Manufacture of jewellery, silver- 176 

ware and wares using gold and 
other precious metals i393; 
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IHANJAWR DISTRICT (Contd.) 

Type of Industry No. of females 

Manufacture of materials from 750 

cork, bamboo, cane, leaves and 
other allied products (288) 

Cotton spinning (other than in 333 

mills) (231) 

Manufacture of earthenware and 324 

earthen pottery (350) 

KAMANATHAPl'RAM DISTRICT 

rjiie of Industry No. of males 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 779 

(235) 

Mak ing of textile garments includ- 1 63 

ing rain-coats and head-gear 
(273) 

Manufacture of jewellery, silver- 155 

ware and wares using gold and 
other precious metals (393) 

No. of females 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 1.720 

'2351 

Manufacture of matches (334) l.( 36 

Manufacture of materials from 645 

cork, bamboo, canc leaves and 

other allied products (288) 

IIRUNELVELI DlSTRICl 

Type of Industry No. of males 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 673 

(235) 

Cotton spinning and weaving in 346 

mills (232) 


fyarking Fopi^ion 

type of Indnstry No. of males 

Production of indigenous sugar, 262 

gur from sugarcane or palm 
juice and production of candy 
( 202 ) 

No. of females 

Manufacture of hidi (220) 1,527 

Manufacture of materials from 1.206 

cork, bamboo, cane, lca^e$ and 
other allied products (288) 

Cotton weaving in handlooms 1.032 

(235) 

K ANVAKl IMARI DTSTRICT 
Type of Industry Vo. of males 

Production of indigenous sugar. .S45 

gur from sugar canc or palm 
juice and production of c.indy 
( 202 ) 

(.'Cotton wea\ing in handlooms 'i)6 

(235' S 

Manufacture of jewellery, silver- | 1 28 

ware and wares using gold and 
other precious metals !393) 

No. of females 

Production of indigenous sugar, 1.951 

gur from sugarcane or palm 
juice and production of candy 
( 202 ) 

Cotton spinning (other than in ),4g2 

mills) (231) 

Manufacturing of cotton nets 1 246 
(238) 
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Tablb XII— 76 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Croups, 1961 

Madras State 


Branch of Industry 

loial Workers 

-A- 

Al 

iluusehoki 

Industry 

At 

Non-hoiJScIu4J 

Industry 



M 

r 

M 

— ^ 

F 

\1 

1 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Branebes 

(a) 

4,428,257 

1.637,157 

681,052 

525,760 

3,747.205 

1,111,397 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

l,53K 

3,211 

K,462 

6,789 

DivisUm 0 

(‘D 


1 10,467 

49,48> 

16.697 

296.961 

93.770 


(H) 

I0,()()0 

10.000 

1 ,428 

1,511 

8,5?: 

8,489 

Maior Ciroup (H) 

(it) 

60,041 

6,351 

10,553 

190 

49.488 

6.164 


(b) 

10.000 

lO.tXK) 

I, “^58 

299 

8,242 

9.7UI 

Mino|^roop 

(a) 

l.2‘J5 

257 

26 

18 

1.269 

2.39 

• 

IKK. 

(b> 

10,0(H) 

10,000 

201 

700 

9,799 

9..3(X» 

uO 

4,216 

1,109 

34 

4 

4 182 

1,105 


(h) 

10,000 

10.000 

81 

3() 

9,910 

9,964 

(K)7 

(n) 

530 

1,532 

10 

11 

'20 

1,521 


lb) 

lO.CXX) 

10,0(X) 

189 

72 

9,811 

9,928 

(HIS 

(a) 

31,024 

320 

10,336 

138 

20,688 

IS2 


(h) 

10,000 

10.000 

3,332 

4,3n 

6,668 

.^,687 

(KV) 

la) 

r ; 

3,136 

147 

19 

22,829 

3,117 


<h) 

10,000 

10,000 

64 

6t 

9,936 

9,939 

Major Group ol 

(a) 

63,285 

53,616 

150 

4 

63,135 

53,612 


(b) 

lO.OLO 

10,000 

24 

1 

9,976 

9 ,^) 9 ) 

Minor Group 010 

(a) 

40,083 

39,127 

... 

... 

40,083 

39.127 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



10,000 

10.000 

Oil 

(a) 

12.994 

9,065 

... 


12,994 

9,065 


(b) 

‘ 10,000 

10,000 



10,000 

10.000 

012 

(a) 

4,153 

2,666 

• • • 

• •• 

4,153 

2.666 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

• •• 

10,000 

10,000 

014 

(a) 

1,240 

*)66 

... 

••• 

1,240 

966 


lb) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 


10 0(X) 

10,tXX) 
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Table. XI I— 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
ill the Indwitiial Divisions. Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras Slate 


Branch of IjidiistiA 

Total 

r"' " 

\V orkcrs 

Al 

Household 

Industry 

i ■ K. 

At 

Non-household 

Industry 



M 

1 

M 

f' 

M 

^ 

V 

1 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Minor Group 015 

(a) 

4,2S4 

1,6S() 

11 

1 

4,271 

J,67v 


(b) 

l(),0UO 

10,000 

26 

(i 

V,V74 

V.V94 

Major Group O: 

(a) 

15.8% 

5. 203 

43 

U:6 

15,853 

:,097 


(b) 

Ili.COO 

i0,U{»0 

27 

204 

V.V73 

9,796 

Minor Group 020 

(a) 

3,<i28 

588 

... 

... 

3.928 

588 


(bj 

10,(K)0 

lo.txxi 

... 


10,(KK) 

lO.OlX) 

021 

(a) 

5,541 

871 

... 

... 

5,541 

tm 


(b) 

10, (XX) 

10,(XX) 

... 


I().(X)0 

10,000 

„ 023 

(a< 

5,686 

2.648 

38 

58 

5,648 

* 2,5%) 


(b) 

10,(XX) 

10,000 

67 

21V 

V.93.? 

9.781 

Major Group 03 

(a) 

6l,5^^y 

1 ,6V J 

5,355 

460 

56,244 

1,290 


(b) 

IO,0(X) 

10,000 

86V 

2,367 

V,131 

7,633 

Minor Group 030 

(a) 

42,76^y 

811 

2,60V 

207 

40,160 

604 


(b) 

10,000 

10, m) 

610 

2,552 

9,390 

7,448 

,a 031 

(a) 

16,570 

765 

2,742 

142 

13,828 

623 


<b) 

10,000 

10,fXK) 

1,655 

1,856 

8,345 

8.144 

„ 032 

(a) 

2,260 

114 

4 

51 

2,256 

63 


(b) 

10,000 

10,01)0 

18 

4,474 

9,982 

5,^26 

Major Group 04 

(a) 

145.625 

43.604 

33,384 

15.VV7 

112.241 

llfiOl 


(b> 

10.000 

I0,(XX) 

2,2V2 

3.66y 

7.708 

6,331 

Minoi Gfoup 040 

(a> 

1.12,203 

39,348 

29,873 

14,281 

102,330 

25,067 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

2,260 

3,62V 

7,740 

6.371 

041 

(a; 

1,4C8 

310 

501 

146 

907 

164 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

3,558 

4.710 

6,442 

5,290 
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Tablu XII— 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers j 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras State 


Branch of Industry 

Total 

Workers 

..A _ 

At 

Houschoid 

Industry 

Ai 

Non-houseliold 

Industry 



M 

F 

M 

r 

M 

1 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

: 

Minor (i roup 042 

(a) 

4,807 

2,815 

1,526 

1,113 

3.281 

i.'o: 


<b) 

10,000 

10,000 

3,175 

3,954 

6,82S 

fy.m 

„ 043 

(a) 

5,628 

739 

1,319 

400 

4,309 

339 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2,344 

5.413 

7,656 

4.5S7 

Division 1 

(a) 

V3,650 

11,141 

5 

19 

33.645 

11,122 


(b) 

10,(K30 

10,000 

1 

17 

9.999 

9,983 

Major Group 10 

(a) 

33,650 

11,141 

5 

19 

33, M5 

11,122 

y 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

17 

9,999 

9,983 

< 

Minor Group 10 J 

(a) 

6,092 

155 



6 092 

J55 


<b) 

10,000 

10,000 


. . 

10.000 

lO.OtX) 

103 

(a) 

1,594 

603 


... 

1,594 

603 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


lO.OOu 

10,000 

„ 107 

(a) 

25,400 

10,024 

5 

19 

25..395 

10,005 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


19 

9.998 

9.981 

Divisions 2 <& 3 

(a) 

1,382,147 

006,761 

631,562 

509,044 

750.585 

97.717 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4,569 

8,390 

5,431 

1.610 

Major Group 20 

(a) 

120,513 

77,564 

49,365 

57,471 

71,148 

20,093 


<b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4,096 

7,409 

5,9(U 

2,591 

Minor Group 200 

(a) 

33,2% 

12,154 

845 

2,343 

32,451 

9,8 U 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

254 

1,928 

9.746 

8,072 

„ 201 

(a) 

7,635 

205 

... 

... 

7.635 

205 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


.t« 

10,000 

10,000 

202 

(a) 

39,769 

50,972 

35,314 

49,378 

4,455 

1.594 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

8,880 

9.687 

1,120 

313 

.. 204 

(a) 

5,371 

1,759 

2,155 

1,571 

3,216 

188 


«b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4.012 

8,931 

5 988 

1.069 
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Table XU — 76 (Conld.) 

Proportion of \^orkcrs of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions. Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras State 


Branch of InJusiry 

I lUai 

V\ orkcis 

.-X.. 

Ai 

HouschoKI 

Industry 

Al 

Non-household 

Industry 

JL_ 


M 

F 

1 


M 

1 

F 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

MiiiiT GiOijp Ci) 

M17 

2(y(y 

1,028 

9 7 

6.089 

169 

(b) 

10,000 

lO.OfK) 

1,444 

3.647 

8,556 

6,353 

.. (a) 

lb.0.93 

1.517 

7,678 

1.007 

8,417 

510 

(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

4,770 

6.638 

5,230 

3,362 


9,468 

9,865 

2.011 

2,541 

7.457 

7,324 

(b) 

10,OiXl 

U),0(Xi 

2.124 

2.576 

7,S76 

7,424 

Major Group 21 (ai 

12,711 

1,349 

1,045 

69 

11.666 

i,:^ 

(b) 

J0,(KM) 

10,000 

822 

511 

9,178 

9,489* 

Minor Group 2U (uj 

6,728 

90 

')02 

' 49 

5,826 

» 41 

(b) 

10,000 

I0,0(K) 

1,341 

5,444 

8,659 

4,556 

„ 217 (a) 

2,569 

377 



2.569 

377 

(b) 

10,000 

lO.OOn 



10.000 

10,000 

M 218 (aj 

2,02^ 

79 s 

19 

•> 

2,008 

793 

(b) 

10,0(K) 

IO.CKM» 

94 

25 


9,1/ 7 

Major Group 22 (a) 

50,532 

42,288 

16,129 

38. bl 

43,K)3 

3,8.3; 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2,709 

9.0<)3 

7.291 

^Ji)7 

Minor Group 220 (aj 

49,308 

41.548 

15,436 

38,2 >9 

33,872 

3,219 

(hj 

lO.fXX) 

10,0 10 

3,131 

9,218 

6,869 

782 

221 (aj 

5.367 

154 

491 

64 

4,876 

90 

(b) 

lO.fKK) 

10,000 

915 

4,156 

9.085 

5,844 

•. 223 fa) 

1,179 

48 

16 

9 

1,163 

39 

fb) 

lO.OfX) 

10,000 

136 

1 .875 

9,864 

8,125 

M 221 fa) 

1,347 

12f) 

93 

32 

1,254 

88 

(i>) 

10,000 

lo.ono 

690 

2,667 

9,310 

7 , .33 3 

.. 22.‘! (a) 

1,905 

189 

20 

20 

1,885 

169 

(b» 

10,000 

lo.ono 

105 

1,058 

9.895 

8,942 
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Table XII— 76 (Contd.) 

Rroportion of workers oj each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers! 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1061 

Madras State 


Branch of Indiisiiv 

iotal Workers 

At 

Household 

Industry 

At 

Non-household 

Industrx 



M 

F 

M 

b 

1 

M 

r 

1 


2 

3 

4 

> 


7 

Major Oroiip 2^ 


433,^83 

306,973 

290,207 

2"^, 562 

14^776 

31.411 


<h) 


10,000 

6,687 

8.9/" 

3.313 

1.027 

Minor Ctroiip 230 

<a) 

6,07 1 

4,986 

1,810 

1 ,2.-^2 

4.261 

',"34 


(h) 

10,000 

10,000 

2,981 

2,511 

-.019 

^.4/<9 

231 

(a) 

8.7U'7 

98,520 

l>,224 

9S,(S5(, 

2,48 

2.K64 


(h) 

10,000 

lO.OlK) 

"’.148 

9 70w 

2,852 

^91 

232 

(a) 

103,442 

17,361 



103,442 

17 361 

✓ 

(h) 

l(),(K)0 

I0,0(X) 

... 


10.000 

I0,(X)0 

1 233 

(a) 

9,41-7 

1,825 

4.016 

1,281 

5,401 

544 


(h) 

10,(X)0 

10,000 

4.265 

7,019 

5,735 

2.981 

234 

la) 

3,527 

1,932 

2,396 

1.83- 

UM 

9^ 


(h) 

10,000 

10,0(K) 

6,793 

9.508 

3,207 

492 

235 

va) 

207,674 

168,287 

272,815 

162,145 

24,859 

6,142 


lb> 

10,000 

10,0(K) 

9,165 

9,635 

8.35 

365 

236 

(a) 

2,714 

791 

2,158 

640 

556 

151 


(b) 

J0,(KU) 

10,0(M) 

7,951 

8,091 

2.049 

1,909 

237 

(a) 

1,372 

211 

270 

159 

1,102 

52 


(b) 

10,000 

lO.OlX) 

1.968 

7,.536 

8,032 

2,4^w 

M 238 

(a) 

535 

12,895 

368 

12,48" 

167 

40S 


(b) 

l(),lX)0 

J 0.000 

6,879 

9.684 

3,121 

316 

Major tiroiip 24 

la) 

2,667 

3,050 

1,.W 

2,416 

1,277 

634 


(b) 

10,0(K) 

10,000 

5,212 

7.921 

4,788 

2,079 

Minor Group 244 

(a> 

2,475 

2,586 

1,237 

1,964 

1,238 

622 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

4,998 

7.59> 

5,002 

2,405 

Major Croup 25 

(a) 

457 

1,166 

220 

827 

237 

339 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

4,814 

7,093 

5.186 

2,907 


96 
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Table XII— 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras State 

At At 


Branch of Industry 

Total Workers 

Household 

Industry 

Non-household 

Industry 



f 

W 

F 

M 

r 

f 

M 

1 

1 



3 

4 

5 

6 

- 

Major Group 26 

(a) 

36,673 

15,823 

31,537 

14,552 

5.136 

1.271 


(b) 

10,000 

10 000 

8 600 

9,197 

l.4(M) 

803 

Minor Group 260 

(a> 

2,290 

509 

... 

... 

2,2^X) 

>09 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

It >.000 

,, 262 

(a) 

1,128 

4,692 

662 

4,242 

466 

450 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

5,869 

9,041 

4 131 

959 

n 264 

(a) 

32,187 

10.394 

30,476 

10,162 

1,711 

232 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

9,468 

9.777 

532 

2w3 

Major Group 27 

ia) 

94,414 

16,44 » 

23,947 

13,239 

7().4()7 

3.202 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

2,536 

8.052 

7,464 

1,948 

Minor Group 270 

(a) 

6,910 

1,965 

5,374 

1,823 

1,536 

142 


<b) 

10,000 

10,000 

7,777 

9.277 

2,223 

723 

271 

(a) 

4.3 ll 

233 

117 

124 

4.194 

109 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

271 

5,322 

9.729 

4.678 

272 

(a) 

1,415 

2,547 

761 

1,989 

654 

558 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

5,378 

7,809 

4 622 

2.191 

273 

(a) 

68.691 

3,433 

10,498 

1,933 

58,193 

1,500 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1,523 

5.631 

8,472 

4 379 

274 

(a) 

3,573 

207 

792 

148 

2,781 

59 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

2,217 

7,150 

7,783 

2,850 

277 

(a) 

7,723 

7,855 

6,131 

7.072 

1,592 

783 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

5,387 

9,:78 

4,613 

422 

278 

(aj 

1,169 

13 

108 

' 4 

1,061 

9 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

924 

3.077 

9,076 

6,923 

Major Group 28 

(a> 

141,821 

71,343 

76,406 

68,334 

65,415 

3.009 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

5,387 

9,578 

4,613 

422 
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Table XII— 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion af workers of each sex to total of all workers (per lOjOOO of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madrasi State 

At Al 


Branch of Indust o’ 

Total Workers 



Household 

Ind'isiFN 

Non- household 
Industry 

.JL. 



r— 

M 

F 

M 

r 

t 

M 

— 

\ 

I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Minor Group 2a0 

(a) 

10.317 

222 

2,483 

9U 

7,834 

123 


(b) 

10,(KK) 

10,000 

2,Kr 

4.459 

7.593 

5,541 

281 

(a) 

6,883 

47 

2,590 

31 

4,293 

16 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

3,763 

6.596 

6,237 

3,404 

282 

(a) 

24,870 

370 

9,966 

2% 

14,904 

80 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4.007 

7.838 

5,993 

:.I62 

28^ 

ra) 

9,316 

60 

6.830 

42 

2.486 

18 

y 

284 

(b) 

io,o:o 

10,000 

7,331 

7,000 

2,669 

3,000 

(a) 

1,747 

236 

848 

219 

899 

n 

I 

(b) 

lO.ClX) 

10,000 

4,854 

9.280 

M46 

720 

287 


1,048 

22 

420 

8 

628 

14 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4,008 

3 6.36 

5.992 

6,364 

288 

(a) 

39,2% 

r 9,698 

35.338 

67,165 

3,952 

2,533 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

8,994 

9.637 

1,006 

363 

289 

(a) 

48,316 

681 

17,930 

479 

30,386 

202 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

3,711 

7,034 

6.289 

2,966 

Major Group 29 

(a) 

1 ,302 

128 

230 

90 

1,072 

38 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1,767 

7,031 

8,233 

2,969 

30 

(a) 

29,172 

345 

220 

15 

28,952 

330 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

75 

431 

9,925 

9,565 

Minor Group 300 

(a) 

5,033 

40 

... 

tf* 

5,033 

40 


(b) 

* 10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10 000 

10,000 

301 

(a) 

15.693 

247 

52 

7 

15,641 

240 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

33 

283 

9,967 

9,717 

302 

(a) 

5,534 

34 

51 

3 

5,483 

31 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

92 

882 

9,908 

9.118 
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Table XII— 76 (Could.) 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras State 


Branch of liuiiis(r> 

Total Workers 

At 

Household 

Industry 



At 

Non-househC i 
Industry 


M 

1 

r 

M 

F 

M 

— 

F 

1 

*> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

- 

Minor Group .V)3 (:i) 


24 

117 

5 

2.795 

is 

(b) 

n),tKX) 

lO.tXK) 

402 

2.083 

9.598 


Major CJroiip 31 ta) 

62,(i4() 

v0l2 

3.1,113 

1,720 

29.527 

I 292 

(h) 

ll),(XK) 

I0,(XX1 

5,286 

5,710 

4.714 

4,2 •>) 

Minor Group 3IU lai 

15 soo 

1,086 

1.682 

2.30 

14,1 IS 

.'.56 

(b) 

1().(H)() 

lO.(XX) 

1,065 

2,118 

8.935 


.. ni (at 

10,142 

2^;7 

6.284 

255 

3,858 

42 

(H) 

10 000 

I0,(X)0 

6.196 

S.586 

^.804 

l,4l4 

313 (at 

12,«.U 

475 

8,225 

344 

4,606 

1 .?! 

(b) 

I0,0(MI 

lO.(XX) 

6,410 

7 242 

3.589 

2. *58 

314 (aj 

21,2X4 

059 

15,181 

744 

6,I(J3 

:i5 

'b) 

I0.(XJ0 

10,000 

7,133 

7,7.S8 

2,867 

2.242 

315 (a) 

2,45« 

194 

1,739 

147 

719 

47 

(h) 

10, (Mu) 

10,000 

7,075 

7.57 7 

2,925 

2.‘i23 

Major Group 32 (a) 

.^,.179 

69 

43 

7 

3,336 

62 

(b) 

10,000 

10 ( XX) 

127 

1,014 

9.873 


Minor Group 320 (a) 

2,552 

2.^ 

20 

3 

2,532 

20 

'b) 

10,(XK) 

10, (XX) 

78 

1,3(M 

9,922 

8.6'>6 

Major (iroup 33 (a) 

J 1.091 

24,996 

1,862 

10,540 

29 229 

14,456 

(b) 

10,(XX) 

10,000 

599 

4,217 

9.401 

5,783 

Minor Ciroup 331 (a) 

1,248 

22 

44 

4 

1,204 

18 

(b) 

lO/XX) 

10,000 

353 

1,818 

9,647 

8,182 

332 (a) 

1,680 

172 

3 

5 

1,677 

167 

fb) 

10,000 

lO.CXXJ 

18 

291 

9,982 

9,-09 
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Table XII— 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion oj workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers ) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, I%l 

Madras State 


Branch of Jiulustry 

Total 

Workers 

At 

i household 

Industry 

At 

Non-houscholu 

Industry 



M 

h 

M 

K 

\1 

h 

I 


2 

3 

4 

6 


7 

Minoi Group 

(a) 

4,hI6 

1,540 

109 

175 

4 50/ 

J,.V)5 


(l>) 

KMMX) 

lO.O(X) 

236 

1,1.16 

9 764 

8.861 


(a) 


19,057 

760 

9,727 

S,768 

10,210 


(h) 

10,(X)0 

lO.O(X) 

1.164 

4,«-?4 

8,8.16 

5,126 


(a) 

.1,545 

702 

625 

480 

2.920 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1,763 

6.818 

8.217 

1.162 


(a) 

2,421 

94 

i6J 

27 

2.260 

67 


(b) 

KMHK) 

KMHH) 

665 

2,872 

9.335 

^.128 

(a) 

8,349 

2,2.18 

S3 

37 

8,296 

2.201 

1 

(b) 

lO.(XX) 

lo.ixxi 

63 

J65 

9.937 

9.835 


(a) 

1,126 

SI 

.50 

46 

1.0/6 

15 


(b) 

l(),() 0 () 

IO,0(H) 

444 

5.679 

9.556 

1.321 

Major Groups .U -3-S U) 

H3,66l 

34,260 

42,871 

22,262 

40.788 

II,9-/8 


(b) 

HMMX) 

lO.tXX) 

5,125 

6,498 

4,875 

3,502 

Minor Group 34(i 

(a) 

13,608 

7,073 

718 

527 

I2.8‘X) 

6.546 


(b) 

10, 000 

10 (XX) 

528 

745 

9,472 

9,25 s 

„ 341 

(a) 

8,14.1 

999 

169 

134 

7,974 

865 


(b) 

IO,0(X) 

10,000 

208 

1,341 

9,792 

8.659 

342 

(a) 

4,374 

3,764 

2,086 

2,379 

2,288 

1,385 


(b) 

10,(XX) 

10,000 

4,769 

6,320 

5,231 

3.680 

343 

(a) 

6.688 

2,259 

758 

55 

5,930 

2,204 


(b) 

10, (KX) 

I0.0(X) 

1,133 

243 

8,867 

9,757 

„ 344 

(a) 

2.151 

152 

6(X) 

39 

1,551 

113 


(b) 

lO.tXX) 

10, (XX) 

2,789 

2,566 

7,211 

7 , 4.14 

345 

(a) 

2,186 

192 

464 

53 

1.722 

1.19 


(b) 

10,(XK) 

10,000 

2.123 

2,760 

7,^77 

7,240 
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Table XII— 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras Slate 


Branch of Indusiiy 

Total 

Workers 
* 

At 

Household 

Industry 

At 

Non-household 

Industry 




M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

i 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Minor Group 

350 

(a) 

34,485 

19,211) 

33,389 

18.747 

1,096 

46'^ 



(b) 

10,000 

I0,0(K) 

9,682 

9,759 

318 

241 

.. 

356 

(al 

4,034 

253 

3,984 

246 

50 

7 



lb) 

1U,00(’» 

IO,OtX) 

9,876 

9.723 

124 

277 


357 

(a1 

1,344 

130 

497 

8 

847 

122 



lb) 

10,000 

lO.CXX) 

3.698 

615 

6,302 

9.385 


35^> 

(a) 

4,887 

103 


... 

4,887 

103 



(b) 

10,000 

10.((K) 


... 

10 (KK) 

iiyioo 

Major Group 

36 

(a) 

75, W 

2.211 

25,043 ' 

I.I22 

50,896 

J.089 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

3 298 

5,075 

6,702 

4,925 

Minor Group 

360 

(a) 

4,C35 

88 

515 

64 

3,520 

24 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1,276 

7,273 

8,724 

2,727 

♦I 

363 

(a) 

1,528 

34 

... 


1,528 

34 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

•1 

364 

(a) 

1,032 

1( 

120 

8 

912 

3 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1,163 

7,273 

8,837 

2,727 

*» 

365 

(a) 

10,651 

333 

4,322 

152 

6,329 

181 



<b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4,058 

4,565 

5,942 

5,435 

•» 

366 

(a) 

2,232 

29 

59 

1 

2,173 

28 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

264 

345 

9,736 

9,655 

.. 

367 

la) 

6,235 

81 

691 

49 

5,544 

32 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1,108 

6,949 

8,892 

3,951 

•• 

368 

(a) 

7,825 

678 

1,679 

301 

6,146 

377 



(b) 

10,000 

10^ 

2,146 

4,440 

7,854 

5,360 

ft 

369 

(a) 

42,115 

953 

17.582 

546 

24,533 

407 



<b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4,175 

5.729 

3.825 

4,271 
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Table XII — 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1061 

Madras State 


Branch of Industry 

Total Workers 

A . 

At 

Household 

Industry 


At 

Nt>n-houschokl 

Industry 



M 

F 

M 

^ 1 

F 

r 

M 

F 

1 


-t 

3 

4 

s 

u 


Major Group 37 

(u) 

16,035 

228 

248 

II 

l.‘^,787 

217 


(b) 

10, (KX) 

10,(KK) 

155 

482 

9,845 

9.518 

Minor Group 370 

(sil 

.1,161 

.34 

162 

4 

2,^99 

.30 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

512 

1,176 

9,488 

8.824 

•^72 

(a) 

1,890 

II 

4 

... 

1,895 

11 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

21 


9.979 

10,000 

^73 

(a) 

3,434 

21 

15 

1 

3, 119 

20 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

44 

476 

9,956 

9.524 

1 •■'74 

(a) 

2,101 

55 

... 

... 

2,101 

55 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10, (XX) 

1U,(X)0 

378 

(a) 

2,333 

16 

32 

3 

2,301 

13 


lb) 

10,000 

10,000 

137 

1,875 

9,863 

8.125 

37U 

(a) 

1,266 

40 

31 

3 

1,235 

37 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

245 

750 

9,755 

9,250 

Major Group 38 

(a) 

86,357 

399 

3,892 

59 

82, 4^)5 

340 


(b) 

10,000 

10,0(X) 

451 

1,479 

9,549 

8,521 

Minor Group 380 

(a) 

18,007 

76 



I8,(X)7 

76 


(b) 

10,000 

10,(X)0 

... 


10,000 

10,000 

381 

(a) 

14,260 

58 

... 

... 

14,260 

58 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

382 

(a) 

10,451 

62 

16 

*» 

10,435 

60 


<b) 

10,000 

10,000 

15 

323 

9,985 

9,677 

383 

(a) 

1,477 

8 

... 

... 

1,477 

8 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,(X)0 

00 

(a) 

17,126 

47 

128 

2 

16,998 

45 

• 

(b) 

10, COO 

10,000 

75 

426 

9,925 

9.574 
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Table XII — 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion oj workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 


in the Industrial Divisionsy Major Groups and Minor Groups^ 1961 

Madras Stale 

Al Al 

Household Non-household 

Branch of Indusiiy Total Workers Industry Industry 



M 

K 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Minor (Jcl up 

(ai 


32 

4 

... 

2.388 

32 


Ih- 

1(),(K)0 

10,000 

17 

... 

9,981 

Ki.ax) 

388 

(a) 

17,936 

41 

1.679 

5 

16,257 

36 


(b) 

10,000 

10,01X1 

936 

1.220 

9,064 

S.'SO 

389 

(a) 

3,885 


2,037 

50 

I. SMS 

25 


(b) 

10,000 

10,0(Hi 

5,213 

6,667 

4,7.57 

3,333 

Major Group 39 

(a) 

89, SOU 

5.116 

33,792 

2 297 

56.008 

2,S>t 


(b) 

10,(KK) 

UMXX) 

3,763 , 

4,490 

6,237 

f. 5.5t» 

Minor Group 392 

(a 

3,396 

20 

813 

5 

2,583 

15 


(b) 

10,(XX) 

10,(Hki 

2,394 

2,500 

7,606 

7,5ai 

„ 393 

(aj 

61,013 

572 

29,21 1 

387 

31,802 

185 


fbj 

10,000 

10,CXK) 

4,788 

6,766 

5,212 

3,234 

395 

(a) 

1,570 

27 

39 

9 

1,531 

IS 


(bj 

10,0(KJ 

10,000 

248 

3,333 

9,752 

6.667 

399 

(a) 

22,295 

4.435 

3,438 

1,884 

18,857 

2.551 


(bj 

10,(XX) 

10, (MX) 

1,542 

4,248 

8,458 

5,752 

Division 4 

(aj 

175,937 

29,V,.0 

... 


175,917 

29.3«)() 


(b) 

10, (XK) 

lO.(XM) 

... 

... 

10,(KK) 

10,000 

Major Group 40 

(ai 

175,937 

29,3‘X) 

... 


175,937 

29,390 


rb) 

10,000 

10,(XK) 



lO.(XX) 

10,000 

Minor Group 40t) 

(a) 

128,715 

20,90^ 


... 

128,715 

20.907 


^b) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 


10,000 

10,000 

„ 401 

(a) 

27,120 

3,395 


... 

27,120 

3,395 


(bj 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10,000 

10/)00 
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Table XII — 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers J 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras State 


BKinch of Industry 

Total 

Workers 

At 

Household 

Industry 


At 

Non-liouscliold 

Industry 



M 

— ^ r- 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 



3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

Minor Ciroup 40J 


1 

5,075 



19.811 

5.0 75 


do 


KhCKX) 


... 

10,000 

in,0(X) 

Division ^ 

(a> 

62,587 

10,894 



62 58'^ 

10,894 


ib) 

I0,(X)0 

10,000 

... 


U),(XM) 

10,000 

Major Ciroup 50 

iii) 

5(1.070 

2,869 

... 


36,070 

2,869 

y 

tb) 

10, (KK) 

10,000 



10.000 

lO.tXM) 

Minor G^up 5(X) 

fa) 

11 851 

2,609 



11.851 

2,609 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10, (XK) 

I0,(XK) 

501 

fa) 

23,950 

260 

... 

... 

23.950 

260 


Kb) 

\{)Sm 

10,0(X) 

... 


10 0(X) 

lO.fXK) 

Major Group 51 

(a) 

26,517 

8,025 

... 

... 

26,51 7 

8,025 


(b) 

10,0(X) 

io,an) 

... 


10, (KK) 

Il).(KK) 

Minor Group 510 

ia) 

3,693 

4W 

... 


3,693 

4W 


(b) 

10,000 

I0,0(K) 

... 

... 

10,000 

10, (KM 

511 

(a) 

22,824 

7,535 

... 

... 

22,824 

7.535 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10,000 

10,000 

Division 

(a) 

660.894 

97,407 

... 

... 

660,894 

97,407 


(b) 

10.000 

10.000 

... 


10,000 

10.000 

Major Groups 60-63 (a) 

49,145 

1,716 

... 


49.145 

1,716 


(b) 

10,(XX) 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,0(X) 

lo.ooo 

Minor Group 600 

(a) 

9,168 

515 

... 

... 

9,168 

515 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

... 

10.000 

10,000 


97 
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Table XII — 76 (Contd.) 

from, Ion »/ mkors of rock « 'o,ol of oil rmkorr (per 10,000 of oH n-orkorsj 
In Ikr InJuslrlal Divisions. Major Onmps and Minor Groups, 106J 

Madras State 


Branch of Industry 

■Joial Workers 

Al 

Household 

Industry 

■■ 

At 

Non* household 
Industry 


M 

— » 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

I 

■> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Minor Group (501 (a) 


493 

... 


y.sss 

493 

(b) 

J0,000 

I0,(KX) 

... 


10,000 

10,000 

602 (a) 

5,505 

SO 


... 

5,505 

80 

(b) 

10,000 

10.000 



10,000 

iM.fXK) 

603 (a) 

1,334 

16 



1.334 

\h 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

lo.txxi 

609 (a) 

1,849 

52 

... 


1,849 

52 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

lO.lXlO 

617 (a) 

3,799 

49 



3,799 

4> 

(h) 

10,000 

10,000 

• 

.. 

10,000 

l(f (KH) 

621 (a) 

1,051 

60 



1,051 

60 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



10,000 

1(^000 

630 (a) 

972 

44 



972 

44 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



IO.0(X) 

10,000 

634 (a) 

1,997 

11 

... 


1,997 

11 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



10,000 

10,000 

636 la) 

1,481 

13 

... 


1,481 

13 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

10,(K)0 

639 (a) 

6,721 

285 

... 


6,721 

285 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10.000 

>4ajor Groups 64-68 (a) 

551,392 

94,529 

... 


551.392 

94,529 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10,000 

10,000 

4inor Group 640 la) 

223,936 

47,026 

... 

. . • 

223,936 

47,026 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

>. 641 (a) 

8,080 

918 

• •• 

... 

8,080 

918 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

••• 

. .. 

10,000 

10,000 
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Table XII — 16 (Contd.) 


Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras State 

At At 

Household Non-bouschold 

Branch of Industry Total Workers Industry industry 

JL .. 










M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

I 

s 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Minor Group 644 (ai 

11,310 

1,471 

... 

... 

11,310 

1,471 

(b) 

I0,(KM) 

10,000 

... 


10,000 

J().()()0 

645 (a) 

16,280 

4,532 



16,280 

4.532 

(b) 

10,000 

10,(XX) 



10,000 

10,()0() 

646 (a) 

20,308 

14,207 



20,308 

14.207 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



1(),(K)0 

10,000 

647 (a) 

0,645 

171 

... 


9,645 

171 

^ (b) 

10,000 

lO.OCK) 


... 

10,(X)0 

10,000 

648 (a) 

3,000 

2,253 

... 


3,wy 

2.253 

* (b) 

10,000 

10,0(K) 


... 

10,000 

10 000 

650 (11) 

63,762 

720 



6.3,762 

720 

(b) 

10,000 

J0,0(K) 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

651 (it) 

2,880 

366 



2,880 

366 

<b) 

10.000 

10,(XM) 



10,000 

10.000 

„ 652 (a) 

6,047 

158 

... 


6,047 

158 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



10,000 

10,000 

653 (a) 

1,200 

18 

... 


1,200 

18 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



10.000 

lO.lXX) 

„ 655 (a) 

1,620 

20 

... 

... 

1,620 

20 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

lOOOO 

661 (a) 

4,667 

113 



4,667 

113 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

10.000 

„ 662 (a) 

9,814 

166 

... 


9,814 

166 

(b) 

• 10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

10.000 

663 (a) 

612 

434 

... 

••a 

612 

434 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



10,000 

10.000 

„ 664 (a) 

1,049 

95 


... 

1,049 

95 

(b) 

10,000 

10.000 



10,000 

lO.OOlV 
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Table Xll— 76 (Contd.) 

Proper, of .orkors of oacH se. ,o ,o,al of oil o«rkors (por 10,000 of oU 
m the rodmlM Dimioiis. Hojor Groups oud Minor Groups, ml 

Madras State 


Branch of Industry 

TiXal 

Workers 

Af 

Household 

iodustry 


AC 

Non-household 

Industry 

' M 

F 

r ■ 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Minor (iroup 670 (a) 

2.011 


... 


2,011 

473 

<b) 

i 0,000 

lO.OOO 


... 

10,(X)0 

10,000 

67J (at 

7,(J4^ 

118 

... 


7,047 

118 

(b) 

10,(XX) 

1(),(KM) 

... 

... 

10,000 

lO.CXK) 

.. 672 (a) 

'7,950 

386 

... 

... 

■’,950 

3S6 

(b) 

10,030 

UUXM) 

... 

... 

10,000 

10.000 

680 (a) 

67,^ 

514 

... 

• • • 

673 

514 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

••• 

... 

10,000 

10,Cl(jl^ 

23 

681 (a) 

2.738 

21 

... 

... 

2,738 

(b) 

10,000 

10,OU) 

... 

... 

lO.COO 

*1^,000 

682 (a) 

2,824 

18 

... 

... 

2,824 

18 

(b) 

10,000 

10,0;)0 

... 


10,000 

10.00) 

„ 683 (a) 

8.016 

641 

... 


8,016 

64! 

(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

... 

10, OCX) 

lO.OOO 

686 (a) 

10,089 

57 

... 


10,089 

57 

(b) 

lO.(XX) 

10,000 

... 

... 

lo.roo 

10,000 

„ 687 (a) 

1,067 

14 


... 

1,067 

14 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

„ 688 (a) 

2,64.1 

24 

... 

... 

2,643 

24 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

. 689 (a) 

117,944 

19,276 


... 

117,944 

19,276 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

10, ax) 

Major Group 69 (a) 

60.357 

1,162 

... 

... 

60,357 

1,162 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

Minor Group 690 (a) 

2,881 

74 

... 

. .. 

2,881 

74 

(h) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10.000 

10,000 
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Table XII— 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion af workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Croups, 1961 

Madras State 


Branch of Industry 

Total V'orkcrs 

A . _ 

At 

1 louschold 
Industry 

JL. 


At 

Non-household 

Industry 




M 

V 

9 

M 

F 

M 

F 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Minor Group 6^1 

(a) 

004 

0 

... 

... 

994 

9 



(b) 

10, (MK) 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,()(X) 

10,000 

9 

603 

(a) 

6,142 

189 

... 

... 

6,142 

189 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



10,000 

10.000 

1 1 

604 

(a) 

7,880 

130 

... 

... 

7,880 

130 



(b) 

10,0(K) 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10.000 

s s 

60.S 

(a) 

21,200 

24S 

... 

... 

21,209 

248 

y 

1 • 


(b) 

10,000 

10,(XX) 

... 

... 

10,000 

lO.lKX) 

607 

(a) 

1,036 

4 

... 

... 

1 .o.;6 

4 


1 

(b) 

JO. COO 

10,000 

... 

... 

10, (.XX) 

10,000 


600 

(a) 

10,792 

403 



19.792 

493 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10,000 

10.0(H) 

Difision 

7 

(a) 

248,509 

5,002 

... 

... 

248,599 

5,lX>2 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

Major Group 70-7 1 

(a) 

214,912 

3,659 


... 

214.912 

3,659 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

Minor Group 700 

(a) 

50,006 

1,026 

... 


59,005 

1,026 



(b) 

10, (XX) 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10.000 

»> 

701 

(a) 

28,974 

188 

..a 

... 

28,974 

188 



Vb) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

• mm 

10,000 

10,000 

•» 

702 

(a) 

37,354 

140 

... 


37,354 

140 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10,000 

10.000 

•» 

703 

<a) 

30.060 

274 



30,069 

274 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

>1 

704 

(a> 

1,347 

6 

- 

• •• 

1,347 

6 



lb) 

10,000 

10,000 

mm% 


10,000 

10,000 
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Table Xlf— 76 (Contd.) 


Proportion of workers of each sex to 
in the fnJus trial Divisions, 


total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 


Madras State 


Branch of Industry 

1 Ota! 

Workers 

At 

Household 

Industry 

JL_ . 


At 

Non* household 
Industry 

A.__ 



M 

^ F ' 

M 

^ 

F 

M 

F 

I 


2 


4 

5 

6 

/ 

Minor Gr/up ^05 

(aj 

31,163 

1,783 

... 

... 

31,465 

1,783 


(b) 

lo.fxio 

10,tXX) 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,(X)0 

706 

(a) 

1,005 

2t) 


... 

1,005 

20 


(b) 

lO.(KX) 

10,()(X) 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

707 

(a) 

21,911 

194 

... 

... 

21,911 

194 


(b) 

I0,(XX) 

I0,()(Xl 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

70S 

(a) 

1,091 

21 

... 

... 

1.091 

21 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

... 

10,000 

i(mx) 

7(0 

(a) 

1,933 

■7 

... 

... 

1,933 

X , 

/ 


(b) 

!0,(X)0 

10,000 

... ' 

... 

10.000 

^ 10,(X)0 

Major Group 72 

(a) 

1.287 

99 

... 


1,287 

99 


(b) 

10,0fK) 

lO.OtK) 

... 


I0,(XK) 

10,000 

Minor Group 722 

(a) 

979 

44 

... 


979 

44 


fb) 

UMKK) 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

IO,0(X1 

Major Group 73 

(a) 

32,400 

1,244 

... 


32.400 

1,244 


(b) 

10,000 

I0,0tX) 

... 


10,(XX) 

10.000 

Minor Group 730 

(a 

* 28,680 

656 


... 

28,680 

656 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

73! 

(a) 

3,007 

530 

... 


3,(K)/ 

530 


lb) 

10,000 

10,000 

• •• 


10,000 

10,000 

[)ifision 8 

(a) 

1,510,962 

765,556 

• •• 


1,510,%2 

765,556 


(b; 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

v». 

10,000 

10,000 

vlajor Group 80 

(a) 

204,117 

4,704 


... 

204,117 

4,704 


(b) 

10.000 

10.000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

^inor Group 803 

(a) 

33,837 

197 

... 


33,837 

197 


(b> 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 
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Table XII— 76 (Contd.) 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 
in the Industrial Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras State 


Branch of Industry 

Total Workers 

Ai 

Household 

Industry 


At 

Non-househuld 

1iidustr> 



M 

1 

M 

F "" 

\1 

1 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

- 

Minor Group 804 

(a) 

38,280 

660 



38.280 

660 


Ih) 

10,000 

I0,(X)0 

... 

. . . 

lOdXX) 

10,(XX) 

805 

(ii) 

32,104 

1,407 

... 


32,104 

I 4t)7 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



i().(KX) 

lO.lKX) 

80‘) 

(a) 

09,8% 

2,440 



99,896 

2,440 


(b) 

10,000 

10,0(X) 



10, (XX) 

lO.fXX) 

Major Group 81 

(a) 

125,023 

53,193 



125,023 

53,193 

/ 

(b) 

10,000 

I0,(X)0 



lO.lXK) 

lO.(RX) 

Minor Group k 10 

(a> 

10,561 

1,236 


... 

10.561 

J,236 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



lO.tXJO 

lO.(XX) 

811 

(a) 

1 12,762 

51,887 

... 


112,762 

51,887 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

„ 812 

■a) 

1,700 

70 



1,700 

70 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 



10.000 

10,000 

Major Group 82 

(a) 

38,841 

16,508 

... 


38,841 

16,508 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10,000 

10,000 

Minor Group 820 

(a) 

36,499 

16,409 

... 


36,499 

16,409 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10.000 

821 

(a) 

2,342 

99 



2,342 

99 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

- 


10,000 

lO.lXX) 

Major Group 83 

(a) 

42,388 

3,132 

... 

... 

42..388 

3,1.32 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



io,o:o 

lO.OCX) 

Minor Group 830 

(a) 

28,421 

1,742 


... 

28,421 

1 742 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

... 


10.000 

10,000 

831 

(a) 

12.363 

583 

... 


12,363 

583 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

lO.LHX) 
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Tablf XU— 76 (Conld.) 

Proportion of workers oj each sc.\ to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 


/>/ the 

Branch of Industry 

Industrial Divisions, Major Croups and Minor Groups, 

Madras Srafe 

At 

Household 

loial Workcis Industry 

1961 

At 

Non-household 

Industry 



M 

F 

* — ^ 

M F 

M 

F 

1 



3 

4 5 

6 

7 

Minor Group 832 

la) 

1,604 

*"07 

... 

1,604 

807 


(b) 

10,000 

lO.Ot'O 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

Major Group S4 

(a) 

8.371 

64 


8.371 

(»4 


(b) 

10,000 

i0,00(« 


10,000 

10, (XX) 

Minor Group 84<‘) 

fa) 

7,58g 

62 

... ... 

7,589 

62 


(b) 

K),0(K) 

lO.OiH) 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

Major Group 85 

(a) 

'^,320 

74 

... ... 

7,320 

V74 


(b) 

10,000 

10 000 

• 

10.(XX) ^ 

lO.OlX) 

Minor Group 851 

fa) 

4,312 

27 


4,312 

27 


fb) 

10,000 

I0,(KK) 

••• ••• 

10,000 

10, (XX) 

„ 853 

(a) 

1,513 

^>7 


1.513 

27 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

10,(XX) 

10,000 

Major Group 86 

(a) 

14,693 

1.610 


14,693 

1 610 


(b> 

lO.OOti 

I0,0(K) 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

Minor Group 860 

(a) 

1,697 

84 

... 

1,697 

84 


<b) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

lO.CXX) 

10.000 

861 

(a) 

4,381 

561 

... 

4,381 

561 


(b) 

10,000 

I0,0(K) 

• •• 

10,000 

10,000 

.. 862 

(a) 

8,615 

%5 

• •• • ■ • 

8,615 

965 


(b> 

10,000 

10, (XX) 


10,000 

10,000 

Major Group 87 

(a) 


1,416 

• • • • • ■ 

29.682 

1,416 


(b) 

10,000 

10, (XX) 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

Minor Group 870 

(a> 

6,040 

142 

... 

6,040 

142 


(b) 

10.000 

10,CKX) 

... 

10.000 

10,000 

871 

fa) 

ism 

147 

... 

7,(X)3 

147 


(b) 

10,000 

io,a)o 

... 

lo.ax) 

10,000 
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Table XII— 76 (Concld.) 

Proportion of workers oj each sex to total of all workers (per lOyOOO of all workers) 
in the Indus trial Divisions^ Major Groups and Minor Groups, 1961 

Madras State 


Branch of lndiistr> 

Total 

Workers 

At 

Household 

Industry 


At 

Non-hoiischold 

Industry 




* — 







M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Group 872 

(ill 

15,545 

1,117 

... 

... 

15,545 

I.II7 


(b) 

1().(NK) 

I0,(XX) 


... 

10,000 

10.000 


(J) 

1,094 

10 


... 

1,094 

10 


(b) 

10,000 

10, (XX) 


... 

io.»:cx) 

lO.(KX) 

Major Group *88 

(a) 

344,708 

124,272 



344,708 

124,272 


(bl 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,0[M) 

10,000 

Minor Group 880 

(a) 

41,992 

42,646 



41 992 

42.646 

✓ 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

10,000 

lO.lXX) 

881 

(a) 

4,699 

1,094 



4.699 

1,094 

• 









(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

I0,0(X) 

10,000 

882 

(a) 

127,973 

14,175 


... 

127,973 

14,175 


<b) 

10,000 

10,C00 

... 

... 

10,000 

10.000 

883 

(al 

101,727 

66,166 



101,727 

66.166 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10.000 

10, 000 

884 

(a) 

63 .W9 

137 


... 

63 ,99^) 

137 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

889 

(a) 

4,318 

54 

... 


4,318 

54 


lb) 

10,000 

lOflOO 


• •• 

10,000 

10,000 

Major Group 89 

(a) 

695.819 

560,583 



695,819 

560,583 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10,000 

10,000 

Minor Group 890 

(a) 

695,819 

560,583 


... 

695,819 

560,583 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

Difision 9 

(al 

7,035 

539 

... 

... 

7,035 

539 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10.000 

10,000 

Major Group 90 

(a) 

7,035 

539 


... 

7,035 

539 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


10,000 

10,000 

Minor Group 900 

(a) 

7,035 

539 


... 

7.035 

539 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

10,000 

10.000 


(a) Absolute figure ; (b) Proportion per 10,000 . 
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IndoBtrial composition in rural areas 

132. Though the rural area has an agrarian 
structure, not all are agricultural workers. 
Many industries allied to agriculture are tound 
in rural areas. The following statement relating 
to the non-agricultural sector presents the indus- 
trial composition in rural and urban areas. 


Division 

Rural areas 

Uiban 

areas 

Males 

l-emales 

Males 

1 eniales 

1 


3 

4 

5 

All Divisions ... 


lOOOO 

KKHK) 

100*00 

0 

11*70 

6-73 

3-88 

6-79 

1 

1*15 

0*8.3 

0 .^6 

0*36 



3445 

33 01 

4246 

4 

3-88 

1*45 

407 

2*51 

5 

104 

0*31 

1*80 

1 41 

6 

1003 

5’25 

1989 

7 40 

7 

2-30 

O-Oh 

8-98 

0.82 

N 

40*40 

50*90 

27*74 

-38*19 

9 

0*05 

0*02 

0-2' 

OOfi 


.'Vmonp the non-agricultural male workers in 
both areas the manufacturing and other services 
are the two sectors that account for the largest 
proportion. But while among male workers in 
urban area manufacturing accounts for the first 
highest proportion (33%] and other services the 
next highest (27%), in the rural areas the other 
services account for the first highest (40%) and 
manufacturing the next highest. The same posi- 
tion is observed among female workers also, in 
the rural areas the other two industrial divisions 
each of which account for about 10% among male 
workers and about S to 7% among female workers 
are livestock, forestry and fishing and hunting 
(Division 0) and trade and commerce. 

Women workers in the industrial composition 

133. In each of the industrial divisions of 
Transport, Storage and Communication (Div. 7j, 
Electricity, Gas, Water and Sanitary services 
( Div. S), Construction (Div. 4), Mining and 
Quarrying (Div. I), the women workers form less 


than 1%. Though women in their claim to equa- 
lity have begun taking up work in almost all 
types of industrial establishments, the haxards, 
discomforts and hard manual labour involved in 
certain industries combined with the stronger 
bond of tradition and custom remain as a barrier 
and thus mainly contribute to the differentials in 
the proportion of men and women employed in 
these types of indu.stries. The following state- 
ment presents the list of specific industries (minor 
group) in the State in which the number of 
females employed is less than 100 while the number 
of men employed is more than 10.000 i c. len 
times more than the number of women employed. 



No. employed 

Name of Industry 

^ — 

, 


Males 

l-'cmalcs 

Repairing of bicycles and 
tricycles (388) 

17.936 

41 

Repairing and servicing of 
motor vehicles (384) 

17,126 

• t 

V 

Retail trading in precious 
stones and jewellery (686) 

10,089 

‘ 5: 

Manufacture of wagons, 
coaches, tramways and 
other rail road equipment 
other than that covered by 
Code No. .363 (381) 

14.260 


Manufacture and a.ssem- 
bling of motor vehicles of 
all types (excepting motor 
engines) (.382) 

10,451 

02 

Manufacture, assembly 

and repairing of loco- 
motives (380) 

18.007 

70 


It can oe seen that these arc industries in which 
most of the jobs involve hard and manual labour 
and hence such a low number of women 
employees is found. 

But cases of certain types of industrial establish- 
ments which have female workers in far greater 
number than male workers also exist. The 
following are the two industries in which 
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the number of females employed is more than ten 
times the number of men employed. 

No. employed 


Name of Industy 

^ 

^ ^ 


Mules 

Females 

Manufacturing of cotton 
nets (238) 

535 

12,895 

Cotton spinning {other 
than in mills) (231) 

8,707 

98,520 


Jn the industry of manufacture of matches the 
number of females employed is three times greater 
than the number of men employed (Males 6,528 ; 
Females 19,957) and in the manufacture of 
materials from cork, bamboo, etc., the number 
of females employed is more tlian two times the 
number of men emploved. 
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Analysis of strength of workers in Occupational 
Divisions 

134. There is no other ‘single set of closely 
related facts that tells so much about u nation as 
do detailed statistics of the occupations of its 
workers’. The occupational characteristics will 
be in the first instance analysed with the help of 
the National Occupational Classification which 
has Classified the occupations as Divisions, 
Groups and Families by the three digit system. 
The following statement presents the proportion 
under the various occupational divisions : 


Total employed Percentage 
Occupational distribution 


Division 

t* " ■ ~ - 

.-A-_ 

r 



M 

F 

M 

\ 

Professional. 
Technical and re- 
lated workers (0) 

229,451 

68,921 

5*2 

4 2 

Administrative, 
Executive and 
Managerial work- 
kers (1) 

188,783 

8.748 

4*3 

0-5 

Clerical and rela- 
ted workers (2) 

,301,760 

7.257 

6-8 

0-4 

Sales workers (3) 

535.447 

82,042 

12-1 

50 

Farmers, Fisher- 
men, Hunters. 
Loggers and re- 
lated workers (4; 

350.126 

122,097 

7*9 

7-5 

Miners, Quarry- 
men and related 
workers (5> 

27.746 

10.239 

0-6 

0*6 

Workers in Tran- 
sp'Jit and Com- 
munication occu- 
pations (6) 

156,781 

1,145 

3*5 

01 

Craftsmen, Pro- 
duction. Process 
workers and l.a- 
bourers not else- 
where classified 
7-S) 

2,248,068 

1,203,294 

50*8 

73*5 


Occupational 

Division 


total employed Percentage 

• distribution 



M 

1 

V 

M 

F 

Service, Sport 
and Recreation 
workers (9) 

385.356 

132 807 

8*7 

8*1 

Workers not 

classifiable by 

occupation (\) 

4,739 

007 

0*1 

0 1 


The most striking fact is that among male 
workers half of them and among*fema|c workers 
three*fourth are ‘Craftsmen, Production process 
workers* (Di\s. 7-8). The detailed analysis of 
the occupations coming under this division will 
show that this is due to most of the traditional 
occupations of this State like spinners, weavers, 
harness and saddle makers, jewellers, goldsmiths, 
potters, etc., having been classified und^this 
division. ^ Slightly more than one-lcn|^ii of the 
male workers forming the next higher proportion 
are distributive workers (Sales workers while the 
supervisory ofliciuls like administrative, execu- 
tive and managerial workers form only 4"„ 
among male workers. The clerical stalfandthe 
service workers form about 15'*;, of male 
workers. The following statement presents the 
occupational distribution of male and female 
workers separately in the State with the occu- 
pational Divisions arranged in the descending 
order of proportions. 


Males 

Craftsmen, Production 
Process workers and 
Labourers not else- 
where classified (7-S) 
(50-8) 

Sales workers (3) 

( 121 ) 


Females 

Craftsmen, Production 
Process workers and 
Labourers not else- 
where classified (7-8) 
(73-5) 

Service, Sport and Re- 
creation workers (9) 

(81) 
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Males 

Service, Sport and Re- 
creation workers (9) 

(8-7) 

Farmers, Fishermen, 
Hunters, Loggers and 
related workers (4) (7‘9) 

Clerical and related 
workers (2; (6'8) 

Professional, Technical 
and related workers (0) 
(5-2) 

Administrative, F.xecu- 
tive and Managerial 
workers (1) (4*3) 

Workers in Transport 
and ^^Communication 
Occupations (6) (3‘5) 

Miners, * Quarry men 
and related workers (5) 
( 0 - 6 ) 

Workers not classifi- 
able by Occupation (X) 
( 01 ) 


Females 

Farmers, Fishermen, 
Hunters, Loggers and 
related workers (4) 

(7-5) 

Sales workers (3) 

(50) 

Professional, Techni- 
cal and related workers 
(0) (4-2) 

Miners, Quarrynien 
and related workers (5) 
( 0 - 6 ) 

Administrative, Execu- 
tive and Managerial 
workers (I) (0'5) 

Clerical and related 
workers (2) (0‘4) 

Workers in Transport 
and Communication 
Occupations (6) (O' 1 ) 

Workers not Classifi- 
able by Occupation (X) 
( 01 ) 


It can be seen that Professional, Technical and 
related workers form only 5% of male workers 
and 4% of female workers. Among female 
workers the supervisory officials do not even 
form 1% and the clerical workers also form an 
insignificant proportion of 0'4%. But the service 
workers form 8‘,‘„ which is almost equivalent to 
that of the corresponding proportion among 
males. 

Occupational distribution in districts * 

135. The following statement presents the 
occupational distribution in each district in des- 
cending order of proportions for males and 
females separately for each district. 


MADRA.S DISTRICT 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

7-8 

41-48 

9 

30-43 

2 

18-32 

7—8 

28-16 

3 

11-57 

0 

22-93 

9 

10-20 

3 

8-56 

6 

5-93 

2 

6-95 

0 

5-82 

1 

0-99 

1 

4-10 

6 

0-98 

4 

2-28 

4 

0-87 

X 

0 29 

X 

0-13 

5 

0-01 

5 

... 


CHINGI.EPUT 

DISTRICT 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

7-8 

.M-30 

7 8 

73-79 

9 

8-44 

9 

8-70 

3 

7-98 

3 

6-53 

4 

7-87 

0 

4-52 

1 

6-60 

4 

3-92 

T 

6-38 

5 

T34 

0 

4-28 

1 

0-53 

6 

3-13 

2 

0-53 

5 

0-80 

6 

0-07 

X 

0-22 

X 

0-07 

NORTH ARCOT 

DISTRICT 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

7-8 

54-62 

7—8 

78-55 


12-10 

9 

7-62 

9 

7-11 

3 

4-37 

4 

6-88 

4 

4-19 

2 

5-58 

0 

3-91 

0 

4-90 

1 

0-62 

1 

4-79 

5 

0-51 

6 

3-37 

■) 

4m 

0 21 

5 

0 58 

6 

0-01 

X 

0-07 

X 

O.-Ql 

SOUTH ARCOT 

DISTRICT 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

7—8 

45-86 

7—8 

69-66 

3 

10-97 

9 

10-41 
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SOI HI AIUOI DISIKK I (ConUl.) 


l)i\ ision 

Males 

l^i\ isloii 

1 cnuilc 

g 

9-^)7 


N-00 

4 

9-22 

4 


U 

705 

0 

4 vs 


(y2<^ 

1 

1 O' 

1 

5'52 

> 

0-94 

6 

401 

■) 

0 r 

5 

1-30 


0 0-' 

\ 

0-04 

\ 

U O' 


SALKM OISTRU r 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

7—8 

64-45 

7 S 

82-7<' 

3 

10-91 

3 

5 l6 

9 

6-22 

9 

4-79 

0 

3-81 

4 

3-32 

4 

3-64 

0 

1 90 

2 

3-52 

5 

1-31 

1 

3-33 

1 

0-63 

6 

2-66 

2 

0-11 

5 

1-44 

6 

o-o; 

X 

0-02 

X 



COIMBATORE DISTRICT 

Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

7—8 

39-25 

7—8 

77-16 

3 

10-56 

4 

9-31 

9 

8-08 

9 

5-62 

4 

7-33 

3 

4-65 

2 

4-48 

0 

2-02 

0 

3-71 

I 

0-46 

1 

3*13 

5 

0-44 

6 

2-88 

2 

0-20 

5 

0-42 

X 

008 

\ 

016 

6 

0'06 


iMLGJRI DfSTRIC I 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

4 

31-52 

4 

60-95 

7 -8 

30-49 

7—8 

28-62 

9 

11-23 

9 

4-21 

1 

6-75 

0 

3-98 

3 

6-34 

3 

082 


MI.CIRI DISI RIC I (Contd;) 



Males 

Division 

Females 

•V 

Si)3 

s 

0-55 

n 

1 "> 

1 

(F38 


2 M 

\ 

0-29 

s 

0 SO 


0-19 

\ 

005 

b 

0-01 


MAOl RAi 

DISTRICI 



Males 

Di\ision 

I'emalcs 

7- -S 

49-61 

7 - K 

71-98 

-> 

14-44 

y 

8-89 

9 

9-81 

4 

7-83 

4 

7-4X 

3 

5-01 

■> 

6-63 

0 

4-76 

0 

4 49 

5 

0-61 

1 

3-54 

1 

0-52 

6 

3 43 


0-34 

5 

0-53 

6 

0-05 

\ 

004 

X 

0-01 

V 

mUCIIIRAPALLI DISTRICT 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

7-8 

50 21 

7—8 

74 00 

3 

13-23 

9 

9*48 

9 

9-42 

4 

5-60 

2 

6-79 

0 

4*24 

0 

5-86 

3 

407 

1 

4-85 

5 

1 45 

4 

4-82 

1 

0-63 

6 

3-62 

2 

0-46 

5 

Ml 

6 

0-06 

X 

0-09 

X 

001 


THANJAVDR DISTRICT 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

7—8 

41-/2 

7-8 

60-78 

3 

'5-95 

9 

13-13 

9 

9-39 

3 

12-55 

4 

9-37 

4 

S-81 

0 

7-77 

0 

S-80 

1 

6-17 

1 

1-27 

2 

603 

5 

0-35 

6 

3-95 

2 

0-25 
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TIIAN.IAVLiR DIS IRlcr (Contd.) 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

5 

0T7 

6 

oo;> 

X 

U08 

X 

003 

RAM ANA Ti I.AIMJRAM DI.SIRICI 

Division 

Males 

Division 

1 cinalcs 

oo 

1 

•IvSl 

7 S 

79T0 

3 

l.s-24 

y 

X-2S 

9 

1011 

0 

4-32 

4 

9 09 

4 

3-99 

0 

()-21 

3 

3-69 

2 

5-93 

1 

0-36 

1 

4-20 

.s 

0 1 3 

6 

3T3 

2 

Oil 

5 

019 

6 

001 

X 

009 

X 

001 


^ TlRUNELVELl DISTRICT 


Division 

Males 

Division 

Females 

7-8 • 

46-54 

7—8 

80-95 

3 

13-68 

9 

7-45 

4 

12-71 

4 

4-39 

9 

9-07 

0 

3-87 

0 

5-50 

3 

2-73 

2 

5-19 

5 

0-20 

1 

3-43 

1 

0-17 

6 

3-42 

1 

017 

5 

0-42 

6 

0-06 

X 

0-04 

X 

0-01 


KANYAKIJMARI DISIRICl 


Division 

Males 

Division 

1 cinalv; 

7-S 

ss-yy 

7 S 

7(1-43 

4 

l.^-43 

4 

14-70 

-> 

A 

y-36 

3 

4 y4 

y 

.S()5 

y 

4-S6 

0 

5 D) 

n 

4 M 


.V24 


0 :: 

6 


1 

i:-21 

1 

2l(> 

.3 

0 11 

5 

1-2S 


n-O 1 

\ 

o-oi 

\ 

0-01 


It can be seen from the :»latemcnt that among 
iiuilc workers excepting in Nilgiri district in 
every other district of the State, the occupational 
Division of Craftsmen. Production process 
workers (7-K) ranks first. The proportion of cleri- 
cal workers ranks second only in the case of 
Madras district while in 9 out of the 13 districts 
the proportion of Sales Workers ranks second. 
Madras being the headquarters of the State and 
the scat of administration, it is not surprising that 
the Clerical workers who form the bulwark of 
any administrali\c system rank the second highest 
proportion. 

Categorywise analysis of occupational distribution 

136. The following table presents the pro- 
portion of workers of each sex in the occupation- 
al Divisions, M.ijor Groups and Minor Groups 
for t he State. 
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Tabli; 


r» 

Proportion of workers 

Total 

of each sex 

Workers 

.Js. ^ 

to total of all workers 

IV 

(per 10,000 

of all workers) 

Madras 

V 

nrancn oi vjccupaiiun 





r - 





M 

K 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 



A 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

All Divisions 


(a) 

4.428,257 

1,637.157 

681.052 

525,760 

750,585 

97,717 



(h) 

10,000 

10,000 

1.538 

3,211 

1,695 

597 

Division 

0 

(a) 

229,451 

68,921 

sn 

94 

6.195 

225 



(h) 

10.000 

10,000 

25 

14 

270 

33 

Group 

00 

(a) 

10,659 

23 

... 


1.714 

2 



(b) 

10.000 

I0,(X)0 


• *. 

1, 60S 

870 

Family 

001 

(a) 

3,447 

9 

... 

... 

249 




(b) 

10 0(X) 

10 ,rKK) 



723 


- 

002 

(a) 

1,441 

1 

... 

... 

610 




(b) 

i(\o;o 

lO.OfK) 


• •• 

4,233 







a 



c 

M 

003 

(a) 

1,957 

1 

... 

... 

344 




(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


1,758 

... 

,, 

007 

(a) 

2,222 

4 


... 

21 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

I0,(KX) 

... 

... 

95 


f f 

009 

(a) 

1 202 

8 


•• 

354 

2 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

•• 

2.945 

2,500 

Group 

01 

(a) 

1,056 

69 

47 

15 

380 

14 



(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

445 

2,174 

3.598 

2.029 

1 9 

02 

(a) 

1.621 

49 

... 

... 

11 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

... 

68 

... 

Famil> 

021 

(a) 

1,011 

15 


... 

3 




(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

30 

... 

Group 

03 

(a) 

16,465 

2,116 

47 

3 

96 

3 



(b) 

10,000 

10,0(K) 

29 


58 

11 

I-aiTiiIy 

030 

(a) 

3,166 

868 

... 

... 

25 

3 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

79 

35 


031 

(a) 

2,380 

150 

29 

2 

17 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

122 

133 

71 
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in the Occupational Divisions, Major Groups and Minor Croups 

Stttr 


VI VII Vjll 1\ 

^ ^ f ■ . I. ■■■ -A» •■■■■II ■ 4 " ' ■■ A. . I ^ f ■■ i M 


M 

1' 

M 

F 

M 

1 

M 

F 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

175,937 

29,390 

660.894 

97,407 

248,599 

5,002 

1,580,584 

776,989 

397 

180 

1,492 

595 

561 

.31 

3,569 

4,746 

3.717 

30 

2,133 

64 

2,411 

210 

212.915 

68.229 

162 

4 

93 

9 

105 

30 

9,279 

9,y(X) 

2,483 

10 

276 

1 

548 

1 

4,810 


2,329 

4.348 

259 

435 

514 

435 

4,513 

.3,91'' 

1 .71V) 

9 

... 

... 

121 


1.093 

... 

4,949 

I0,(K)0 


... 

351 

... 

3.171 

... 


... 

77 

... 

130 


25" 

1 

992 


534 

... 

902 


1,783 

lO.OOl) 

147* 

... 

141 


178 

1 

i,or 

• • • 

751 


720 


910 

10,000 

5,350 


203 



... 

31 


1.914 

4 

914 

... 

9 

... 

140 

... 

8.614 

10,000 

238 

1 

49 

1 

86 


445 

4 

1,980 

1,250 

408 

1,250 

715 

... 

3,702 

5,000 

2 

2 

104 

3 

16 

“I 

463 

33 

19 

290 

985 

435 

152 

290 

4,384 

4,783 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,413 

48 

■ •• 

... 

... 

... 



8,717 

9,79f> 


... 


... 

... 


984 

15 


... 

... 

... 

... 


9,733 

9.867 

2 


56 

3 

120 

11 

16,139 

2,094 

1 

... 

• 34 

11 

73 

41 

9,802 

7,710 

1 

... 

12 


95 

10 

3.030 

853 

3 

• • • 

38 

23 

300 

115 

9,571) 

9.827 

• •• 

• •• 

11 

• • • 

4 

... 

2.319 

148 


• •• 

46 

• •• 

r 


9.744 

9,867 


99 
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Family 

*« 

ti 

tt 

>» 

If 

♦ Group 

Family 

n 
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Working Populatm 

Tabu 

Proportion of workers oj each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 


of Ojcupaiion 

Total 

Workers 

-A 

IV 

. A _ _ 



V 

A 


t 

t - - 

a 




M 

b 

M 

F 

M 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

032 (a) 

2,589 

168 

2 

,, 

9 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

8 

... 

35 

... 

033 (a) 

6,823 

775 

16 

1 

34 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

23 

13 

50 


039 (a) 

1,237 

145 

... 


10 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

81 

... 

04 (a) 

16,231 

12,418 

74 

47 

439 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

46 

38 

270 

70 

040 (a) 

870 

5,227 

... 

... 

15 

29 

(b) 

10,000 

10 000 



172 

Vj5 

041 (a) 

... 

4 3‘>0 





(b) 

... 

10,000 




* 

♦ 

46 

042 (a) 

2,783 

1,7,36 



29 

9 

(b) 

10,000 

10, (XK) 

... 

• • • 

104 

52 

043 (a) 

5,360 

534 

56 

46 

293 

25 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

104 

861 

547 

468 

C46 (a) 

4,726 

80 

... 

. .. 

24 


rb) 

10.000 

10.000 

... 

... 

51 


049 (a) 

1.925 

413 

6 

1 

38 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

31 

24 

197 

48 

05 (a) 

103.469 

49.773 

... 

... 

44 

31 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


4 

6 

050 (8) 

4,091 

897 





(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 




051 (a) 

18,316 

7,252 



10 

1 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

«•« 


5 

1 

052 (a) 

49,995 

29,261 

• •• 


8 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



2 


053 (a) 

1,191 

698 

• •• 



1 

(b) 

10.000 

10.000 

• •• 
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VI 


VJI 

A 


VIII 


IX 


M 


M 

F 

M 

1 

1 

M 

1 

8 


10 

11 

12 


14 

15 



1 

1 



2,577 

167 



4 

60 



9.954 

9,940 

I 


25 

... 

10 

1 

6,736 

'’71 

1 


37 


15 


9.872 

9,948 



'7 


y 


1,210 

145 



57 

... 

73 

... 

9,782 

10,000 

25 


444 

49 

407 

146 

14,776 

12,046 

15 

« •• 

274 

39 

35 1 

118 

9,104 

9.700 

... 


. . . 

... 

8 

96 

846 

5,080 



« • • 

... 

92 

184 

9,724 

9,719 



... 


... 

21 

... 

4 339 


• • • 


... 

... 

48 


9,884 

1 




148 

23 

2.582 

1.695 

4 


32 

12 

532 

132 

9,278 

9.764 

2 


394 

47 

137 

4 

4,459 

411 

4 


735 

880 

256 

75 

8,319 

7,697 

20 


... 

... 

76 


4,581 

80 

42 


... 

... 

161 


9 693 

10,(KX) 

2 

... 

6 


38 


1,828 

405 

13 


31 


197 

48 

9,496 

9.806 

• •• 


■ . . 

... 

53 

14 

103,144 

49,706 




... 

5 

3 

9,969 

9,987 

• • • 






4,0^H 

897 




... 


... 

10.000 

10.000 






... 

18,306 

7,251 






... 

9,995 

9,999 

• *• 





5 

49,986 

29,255 



... 

... 


2 

9,998 

9,998 

• •• 

• •• 

... 



... 

1,191 

697 



... 

... 

... 

... 

10,000 

9,986 
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I’y'orking Population 

Table 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per J0,000 of all workers) 

Madras 



1 otai 

Workers 


IV 


V 

A 

.A- 




\1 

■a 

F 

a ' ^ 

M 

F ^ 

M 

F 


1 


> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Family 

059 

(a) 

29,876 

1 1,665 

... 

... 

26 

29 



(h) 

10,000 

10,000 



9 

25 

Group 

06 

(a) 

6,897 

55 



21 




(b) 

in,(XM) 

10,000 



30 

. . . 

Family 

061 

(a) 

4,538 

37 

... 


19 

... 



(b) 

10.000 

10.000 


... 

42 


•» 

069 

fa) 

1,521 

11 

... 

... 

1 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

IO,0(X) 

... 


7 

... 

Group 

07 

<a) 

6,414 

862 


... 

547 




(b) 

10.000 

10,000 



853 

93 

Family 

071 

(8) 

3,805 

52 


• 

444 

‘ 4 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



1,167 

769 

-i 

076 

fa) 

1,924 

725 

••• 

... 

82 

3 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



427 

41 

Group 

08 

fa) 

20,609 

1,331 

408 

29 

1,782 

66 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

198 

218 

865 

496 

Family 

081 

fa) 

1,128 

20 

... 

... 

516 

9 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

..• 

4,574 

4,500 

- 

083 

fa) 

2,274 

52 

20 

7 

310 

5 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

88 

1,346 

1.363 

962 

»« 

084 

(a) 

1,256 

73 

388 

22 

868 

51 



fb) 

10,000 

10,000 

3,089 

3,014 

6.911 

6.986 

i» 

085 

(a) 

2,188 

529 

... 

• • • 

... 




fb) 

10,000 

lO.CKX) 

... 


• •• 


M 

086 

fa) 

11,759 

416 


• > ■ 

• •• 




fb) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

... 


... 

Group 

09 

fa) 

4,733 

157 

1 


772 

6 



fb) 

10,000 

10,000 

2 

... 

1.63 1 

382 
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^mm ■ ~ 


f — - 



II 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

1 

M 

F 

8 

9 

JO 

li 

12 

13 

14 

15 



... 

• •• 

53 

9 

I'iMo 

11,606 

... 


... 


18 

S 

9,898 

v.wy 

1 


35 

1 

9 


6.S11 

54 

1 


51 

182 

13 


9,904 

9,818 

1 


21 

1 

4 


4.493 

:6 

2 


46 

no 

9 


V,901 

9,730 



5 

... 

T 

... 

1,513 

II 

... 

... 

33 


13 


9,947 

10.000 



1.005 

5 

504 

28 

4,285 

821 

5.^ 

A 


1,567 

58 

786 

325 


9.524 

33 


988 

5 

461 

23 

1,848 

20 

S7 


2,.597 

962 

1,212 

4,423 

4,857 

3,846 



5 


3^ 

4 

1 ,796 

718 

... 

... 

26 


P2 

5f> 

9,335 

9.903 

340 

5 

81 

... 

61 

6 

17,934 

1,225 

16S 

38 

39 


30 

45 

8,^02 

9,204 

.»• 

. . . 

19 

... 

9 

1 

584 

10 

. . ■ 

. .. 

168 

... 

80 

500 

5,177 

5,0(’0 

336 

3 

33 

... 

37 

4 

1,535 

33 

1,478 

577 

145 

... 

163 

769 

6,750 

6,346 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

2,188 

529 

• •• 

■ ■ • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,0(30 


• •• 

3 

... 

• ai 


11,756 

416 

... 

... 

3 

... 

... 

... 

9,997 

10,000 

738 

13 

115 

2 

670 

2 

2,354 

134 

1.560 

828 

243 

127 

1,416 

127 

4,974 

8,535 
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Working Population 
Table 

r,op.rU«n of .crUr, of .a.I, .,«■ ,o .«»/ of all workers (per 10.000 of all norkers) 

Madras 





lotul 

Workers 

IV 

- ■'! 

V 

JU 

' 1 

Branch of Occupation 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


1 


T 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

^‘alnily 

090 

(a) 

2,98(1 

94 

1 

... 

467 

1 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

3 

... 

1 564 

106 

f * 

OW 

(a) 

1,0‘M 

23 

... 

... 

216 

4 



(b) 

10, 000 

lO.O(K) 

... 

... 

1,974 

1,739 

♦ Group 

Ox 

(a) 

41,297 

2,()6N 



389 

8 



(b) 

KMKX) 

10,000 



94 

39 

i-amily 

0x0 

(a) 

21,15? 

1,044 


... 

... 




(b) 

10.000 

lO.tXK) 




... 

- 

Oxl 

(a) 

11,171 

421 


... 


V. 



(b) 

10,000 

l(),0(X) 


... 



1’ 

0x2 

(a) 

7,:i44 

482 



f 

... 



(b) 

10, (KM) 

10,(X)U 



... 


Division 

1 

(a) 

188,783 

8.748 

118 

21 

27,738 

753 



(b) 

10,000 

10,0(XJ 

6 

24 

1,469 

861 

* Group 

10 

(a) 

84,386 

1,212 

... 


... 

... 



(b) 

J0,00(J 

10,0(K) 

... 

... 



Family 

100 

(a) 

25,446 

117 



... 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

I0.0(X) 

... 

... 

... 



101 

(a) 

13.701 

373 







(b) 

10.000 

lO.OtX) 

... 





102 

(a) 

2,012 

36 







(b) 

I0,(XX) 

lo.mx) 




... 


104 

(a) 

42,288 

662 







(b) 

10,000 

10,0(X» 



... 


* Group 

11 

(d) 

5,697 

289 


... 





(b) 

10,000 

I0,(XK) 

... 


... 

... 

f aniily 

110 

W 

1.764 

59 

... 

... 

... 




(b) 

10, OCX) 

10.000 


... 

... 

... 
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State 


VI 


VII 

A. 


VIII 

^ -A- - 



IX 

M 

F 

M 

— 1 

M 

1 

M 



F 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

644 

13 

68 

... 

.^61 

1 

1,215 

79 

2,157 

1,383 

228 


1,879 

106 

4,069 

8,404 

94 

... 

32 

1 

109 

I 

608 

17 

859 

... 

293 

435 

996 

293 

5,558 

7,391 

92 

... 

17 


23 


40,766 

2.05 » 

23 


4 


6 


9,871 

9, ‘>56 

... 


... 

... 

... 


21.155 

1,044 




... 



10,000 

io,o:o 




... 



11.171 

421 

/••• 



... 



10,000 

10,(K)0 







7.344 

482 

■■■» 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10,000 

10.000 

6,326 

31 

8,944 

322 

5 621 

61 

139,265 

'’,454 

335 

35 

474 

368 

298 

70 

7,377 

8,521 


... 


... 

... 

... 

84,386 

1,212 






... 

10,000 

10,000 





... 


25,446 

II7 


... 

... 


... 


10,000 

10,000 

• •• 



... 

... 


13,701 

373 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


10,(XX) 

10,000 



... 


... 


2,012 

36 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 


••• 



... 


42,288 

662 

... 


. ... 

... 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 


. . . 

5.697 

289 

... 


... 

... 



10,000 

10,000 

... 


... 

... 



1,764 

59 

... 


... 

... 



10.000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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Working Population 

Table 



Proportion 

of workers of each sex to total of all 

loial Workers 

workers (per 10,000 of all 

IV V 



workers) 

Madrasi 

oiajicii ui v^i;cuuciiiuii 

c 









M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

•s 

/ 

Family 

111 

(a' 

3,^33 

230 

■ 

... 


• • • 



(b) 

10,000 

10,0(K) 

... 

... 

• A • 

... 

Group 

i: 

(a) 

3,244 

33 

... 


1 




(b) 

lo.ooo 

lO.l^X) 

... 


3 

... 

Family 

120 

(a) 

2,411 

13 


... 

... 




(b) 

I0,(K10 

lO.O(X) 


... 

... 


• Group 


(a) 

05,456 

7,214 

ns 

21 

27.737 

753 



(b) 

10,000 

10,0(K» 

12 

29 

2,90(7 

1,044 

Family 

131 

(a) 

6,326 

31 

... 

... 

• f • 

V 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

• • • 

• •• 



133 

(a) 

27.830 

760 

118 

21 

27,712 * 

748 



(b) 

10,000 

lO.OOfJ 

42 . 

273 

9.95K 

9,727 

• j 

134 

(a) 

5,621 

61 

... 

... 

... 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

lo.mx) 

... 

... 

... 



135 

(a) 

50,141 

5,715 


... 





(b) 

lO.(XX) 

10,000 


... 


... 

• • 

136 

(a» 

4,4<i3 

508 

... 

... 





(b; 

I0,CKX) 

JO.OfKl 

... 

... 


... 

Division 

2 

(a) 

30 1.760 

7,2^7 

47 

1 

41,845 

712 



(b) 

10,000 

lO.lXX) 

2 

1 

1,387 

981 

• Group 

20 

(a) 

49.778 

476 

7 

1 

7,305 

27 



(b) 

10,000 

10/XXl 

1 

21 

1,468 

567 

Family 

2lX) 

(a) 

41,679 

225 

7 

I 

6,478 

24 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 


44 

1,554 

1,067 

• 1 

201 

(a) 

5,665 

216 

... 

... 

827 

3 



(b) 

10,000 

lO.(XX) 



1,460 

139 


202 

(a) 

2,434 

35 


... 

... 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

10 , 0 rxi 

... 

... 

... 
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VI Vll Vlll IX 

— a ^ 



A, 

r" 

, 


— ^ , 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

8 

g 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

... 

• • • 

3,933 

230 



... 


... 

... 

10.000 

10,000 

... 


... 


... 


3,243 

31 







9,997 

9.394 


... 

... 


... 

... 

2,411 

13 

... 

... 



... 


10.000 

10.000 

... 

... 

... 


6,326 

31 

4 

2 

5 621 

61 

54,879 

6,242 

663 

43 

N 

3 

58‘J 

85 

5.749 

8,653 


31 


... 





101)00 

10,000 







« 

... 








• •• 



5,621 

61 





... 


10,000 

10,IX)0 

50,141 

5 715 



... 

• mm 

... 


10,000 

10,000 





... 


4,483 

5'' 8 


... 


... 

... 

... 

10,000 

10.000 

7,404 

144 

86,764 

1,041 

34,872 

927 

125,673 

4,380 

245 

198 

2.875 

1,434 

1,156 

1,277 

4,165 

6,036 

260 

4 

25,467 

266 

3,3!57 

38 

12 495 

135 

52 

84 

5,116 

5,588 

674 

79H 

2,510 

2,8.36 

232 

4 

23,000 

70 

2,054 

28 

9,038 

93 

56 

178 

5,518 

3,111 

493 

1,244 

oc 

4,134 

28 

• « • 

2,467 

196 

400 

2 

1,926 

15 

49 


4,355 

9,074 

706 

93 

3,400 

694 

... 


... 

••• 

903 

8 

1,531 

27 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

... 

3,710 

2,286 

6,290 

7,714 


lOO 
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H 'orking Population 

Table 


Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10.000 of all workers) 

Madras 


Brunch of 



1 otal 

VVoi kers 
▲ 

IV 


V 


uccupation 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

r 


1 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Group 

21 

(a) 

10,422 

1,521 

... 


1,637 

272 



(b) 

J 0,000 

10,000 



1,571 

1,788 

Family 

210 

(a) 

3.4‘iO 

611 



754 

185 



(b> 

10,1 00 

10,(XK) 



2,160 

3 . 0:8 


21] 

(a) 

6,932 

910 



883 

87 



(b) 

lO.(XX) 

10,000 


. . . 

1.274 

956 

Group 

22 

(a) 

268 

22 

... 


66 

5 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

2,463 

2.273 

»» 

28 

(a' 

184,357 

4,423 

40 


27,781 

132 



(b) 

10,000 

I0.0(X) 

2 


1,507 

:’i 

Family 

280 

<a) 

133,563 

3,999 

22 


18,895 

228 



<b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2 


1,415 

570 


289 

(a) 

50,794 

424 

18 ' 

... 

8.886 

104 



(b) 

10,000 

10, (XW 

4 


1,749 

2,453 

♦ Group 

29 

(a) 

56,935 

815 

... 


5,056 

76 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


888 

933 

Family 

290 

Ca) 

56.935 

815 

... 


5,056 

76 



(b) 

10,(M)0 

10,030 

... 


888 

933 

DirisiOD 

3 

(a> 

535,447 

82,042 

2 

... 

8,347 

304 



(h) 

10,000 

IO,C00 

N 


156 

.37 

♦ Group 

30 

(a) 

343,562 

54,560 

... 


... 




(b) 

i0,000 

JO, (XX) 


... 



Family 

300 

(a) 

13,049 

237 

... 


... 

... 



rb) 

10,000 

10,000 





• ) 

301 

(a) 

330.513 

54,323 







<b) 

10,000 

10,000 

• •• 




Group 

31 

(a) 

7,518 

110 



too 

1 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

••• 

••• 

1,331 

91 

Family 

310 

(a) 

1,519 

53 

• •• 

... 





(b) 

10,000 

10,000 
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VI 


VII 

A. 


VIII 

-.A. 



IX 

- 

w 

1 

M 

F 

r" 

M 

f 

M 

1 

S 

y 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

281) 

48 

2,262 

384 

731 

74 

5,338 

730 


316 

2 no 

2,525 

701 

48- 

5.122 

4,700 

56 

8 

848 

235 

356 

20 

1 .452 

1 2 

160 

131 

2.430 

3,846 

1.020 

327 

4,160 

2,651 

224 

40 

1,414 

140 

.375 

54 

3.886 

56S 

323 

410 

2.040 

1,637 

541 

503 

5.606 

6,242 

y) 

... 

86 

11 

20 

1 

54 

5 

1,455 

... 

3,200 

5,000 

"46 

455 

23)15 

2 2" 3 

4.0(i7 

87 

52,107 

342 

25,033 

777 

71.413 

2 8.^6 

.■'.48y 

107 

2,826 

773 

1.407 

1,757 

3.S74 

6,457 

83 

30,186 

268 

22,761 

751 

55,801 

2.646 

26f 

208 

2,260 

670 

1.704 

1,878 

4,185 

6.617 

57S 

4 

21,021 

74 

3,172 

26 

15,522 

210 

JI4 

04 

4 316 

1,745 

624 

613 

3.056 

4.053 

2.758 

5 

6,842 

38 

4.831 

37 

36, v 3 

654 

484 

61 

1,202 

466 

840 

454 

6,380 

8,025 

2,758 

5 

6,842 

38 

4.831 

37 

36.3" 3 

654 

484 

61 

1,202 

466 

840 

454 

6,380 

8.025 



524,705 

81,532 

1,2 U) 

1 

1,400 

156 



0,702 

0,038 

23 

N 

2S 

lo 


... 

343,562 

,54,560 

... 

... 

... 



... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


... 

... 


... 

13,040 

237 

... 


... 


• ■ ■ 


10,000 

10.000 

... 


... 



... 

330,513 

54,323 

... 



... 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


... 



... 

6,050 

80 

235 


216 

29 


... 

9,256 

7,273 

313 

... 

287 

2,636 


... 

1,510 

53 

... 

... 




... 

10,000 

10.000 

• a. 

... 

... 

... 
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Working Population 

Table 


Fr 0 por,K«, of uorko,, of each sox ,o nusl of .11 <sorkors (per lOflOO of oil mrkors) 

Madras 





Total 

Workers 


IV 


V 

— ^ 

Branch of Occupation 

^ M 

.-A 

F 


F 

M 

F 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Family 

319 

(a) 

4.428 

52 

... 

... 

56 

1 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

... 

126 

192 

• Group 

32 

(a) 

13.488 

327 

2 


4,401 

147 



(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

1 


3,263 

4,495 

Family 

320 

(a) 

1.582 

8 

... 


654 

6 



(bj 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

... 

4,134 

7.500 


321 

(a) 

10,356 

280 

2 


3,548 

110 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

2 


3,426 

3,929 


329 

(a) 

1,550 

39 

... 


199 

31 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


1.284 


* Group 

33 

(a) 

164.790 

26.909 

... 


3,846 

156 



(b) 

lO.CXK) 

lO.CXX) 

...' 


233 

58 

Family 

330 

(a) 

112,679 

6,009 

... 

... 

3,689 

152 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


327 

253 

* 

331 

(a) 

47,877 

20.430 

... 

... 

94 




(b) 

10,000 

10, (XX) 

... 


20 

1 

9 

339 

(a) 

4,234 

470 

... 


63 

1 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


1.488 

21 

Group 

34 

(A) 

6,089 

136 

... 


••• 




(b) 

10, (XK) 

10,000 

... 

... 



Family 

340 

(a) 

3,868 

99 

... 


... 




(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 


Family 

341 

(a) 

2,221 

37 

... 

... 


... 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

OifisioD 

4 

(a) 

350,126 

122,097 

50,210 

28,399 

1,301 

140 



.b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1,434 

2,326 

37 

11 

* Group 

40 

(a) 

59,479 

15,742 

19,400 

6,987 

166 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

3,262 

4,438 

28 
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State 


VI VII VIII IX 


, 

M 

F 

. -• 

M 

F 



M 

F 

1 

M 

1 

F 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



4,012 

22 

145 


212 

29 

... 

... 

9,061 

4.231 

327 

... 

479 

5 577 



6.8U 

36 

937 

1 

1,274 

127 

... 

... 

5,050 

1,U)I 

695 

31 

945 

3,884 



928 

'y 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

5,866 

2,500 


... 

... 



« «■ 

4637 

26 

872 

1 

1,245 

127 



4,478 

929 

842 

36 

1,202 

4 536 


# • • 

1 246 

8 

65 


29 


y 

• • # 

8,039 

2,051 

419 


187 

... 

..1 

... 

160,874 

26.720 

38 

... 

... 

... 

. . . 

... 

9,762 

9,93') 

2 

... 


... 



108,940 

5,856 

32 





• i • 

9,668 

9,745 

3 




• • a 


47.772 

20,401 

4 

... 

... 


• •• 


9,978 

9.986 

N 



■ •ft 



4,162 

463 

2 


... 

... 

... 


9.830 

9,851 

5 

... 

... 



• mm 

6,089 

136 

... 






10,000 

10,000 

•• 



... 

• •• 


3,868 

W 


... 


... 


a • • 

10,000 

10,000 

... 



... 



2,221 

37 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

192 

54 

2,472 

264 

154 

2 

8,955 

761 

5 

4 

71 

22 

4 

N 

256 

62 





• •• 

... 

232 

7 


39 


4 
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Workinv, Population 
TaUII' 



Hroportiort of 

of luuh 10 

lohi! of all workers (per 

JOJUK) oj till Workers) 



Total 1 \V Oik CIS 


1\ 

\' 

Madras 

Urancii ol Occupaiion 

r ■ ■■ 

M 

1- 

M 

1 ^ 

M 

— \ 

1 


1 

■> 

3 

4 

8 

6 

7 

r amil> 

4()2 (a) 



... 


16.'' 



(M 

I0,(K)li 




‘>0" 



403 (a) 


2’I 

J 


... 



(b) 

fO.lKK) 

I0,(HX) 






404 .a) 

52,329 

15,4(K» 

19,282 

6,925 

1 



(b) 

10,000 

lO.OlX) 

3,685 

4,497 

N 


* Group 

41 (a) 

212,626 

87,875 

25,196 

9,077 

881 

J35 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

1,185 

1,033 

41 

15 

Family 

411 (a) 

92,444 

27,754 

13.352 

8,928 

53 

15 


(b) 

10,000 

10,001) 

1,444 

3,217 

6 

V 

f 

412 (a) 

10,867 

1,779 

510 

... 

489 j 

87 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

469 


450 

489 

•» 

413 (a) 

32,«33 

216 

11,180 

94 

194 

22 


ib) 

10,000 

10,000 

3,405 

4,352 

59 

1,019 

»• 

415 (a) 

56,307 

53,208 






(b) 

10,00(^ 

10.000 

... 


... 

... 


419 (a) 

19,807 

4,916 

154 

55 

117 

10 


(b; 

10,000 

10,009 

78 

112 

59 

20 

Group 

42 (a) 

693 

132 

... 





(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

... 


* 

43 (a; 

59,664 

13,5*96 

5,576 

12,320 




(b) 

10 000 

10,0CK) 

935 

9,061 



FamiK 

430 (a) 

32,130 

... 

2,325 





(b) 

fO.OlK) 

... 

724 




«■ 

431 (a) 

25,013 

820 

3,05 » 

337 




lb) 

IO,O0J 

10,(KX) 

1,220 

4.110 



*# 

432 (a) 

1,642 

84 

6 

51 




(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

37 

6.07 i 



.. 

439 (a) 

879 

12,692 

194 

11,932 




(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

2,207 

9,401 

... 
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State 


VI 


VII 


VIII 


J\ 






»Ai . 


r 

_ 

M 


^ - A. 

M 

Y ^ 

M 

I 

M 

1 

S 

') 

10 

11 

12 

n 

14 

15 







IS5 

5 



... 


... 

... 

1.255 

2.174 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

41 



. . • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

8 

... 

176 

5.^ 

301 

228 

153 

2 

8 688 

725 

8 

6 

14 

26 

7 

N 

409 

83 






• •• 

2,132 

68 

y 

• •• 

• •• 

• •• 

... 

• •• 

... 

••• 

231 

25 

176 4 

53 

301 

228 

153 

2 

5,916 

500 

162 

298 

111 

1.282 

141 

11 

5,444 

2,811 




... 

... 


... 








610 

157 





... 


308 

319 



2 


... 


p • • 

• •• 

• “ • 


• •• 

N 


... 

... 


... 



... 

... 

... 

... 


. . . 


• •• 

. 2 



... 


... 

• •• 


1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


• •• 





... 


... 






... 



• •• 

■ ■ • 

... 






... 

... 

... 

% 





• •a 

... 

... 

... 

... 






800 Working Population 

Tabu 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 




lotai Workers 

iiranch of Occupation 

^ 




M 

F 


I 

2 

3 

Group 

44 (a) 

17,664 

4.752 


(b) 

10,000 

lO.OOC) 

Pamily 

440 (a) 

2,724 

3 


(b) 

10,000 

10,00(1 

99 

441 (a) 

358 

J,535 


(b) 

I0,t)00 

KMXX) 

f < 

442 (a) 

12,965 

82 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

- 

443 (a) 

651 

458 


(b) 

10,000 

l(),0(K) 

•• 

449 (a) 

766 

674 


(b) 

10,000 

10,0(X) 

Division 

5 (a) 

27,746 

10,239 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

• Group 

50 (a) 

26,448 

9 693 


(b) 

10,000 

10, (NX) 

Family 

500 (a) 

1,684 

... 


(b) 

10,000 

• •• 

- 

501 (a) 

20,075 

8,492 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

(t 

509 (a) 

4,472 

1,201 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

* Group 

51 (a) 

25 

10 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

* 

59 (a) 

1,273 

5.36 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

Family 

590 (a) 

1,273 

536 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


Madras 



IV 


V 

— jt 

r ^ 

* w 



M 

F 

M 

F 

4 


6 

7 

38 

15 

254 

5 

22 

32 

144 

11 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

8 

... 

... 

... 

143 


24 

2 

241 

4 

19 

244 

186 

488 

9 

12 

4 


138 

262 

61 

V. 

5 

1 

I 

I 

f 

15 

65 

15 

13 

• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 



... 

... 




... 

... 


... 





... 



... 

... 

... 




... 
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State 


VI 

I ' — » 

M F 

8 9 


vu 

A 

M F 

10 11 


Vlll 

# 

M 

12 



16 1 2,169 36 

9 2 1.228 76 


1 

I 


IX 


M 


14 

15 

35 

29 

20 

61 


16 

12 


I 

122 


2,135 

1,647 


34 

44 


35 

4.268 


1 

15 


1 

13 


35 

457 


29 

430 


10 

4 

1 

N 


9 

3,600 


8 

8,000 


101 



Working Population 

Tablh 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 


Total Workers IV 


Branch 

of Occupation 

^ M 

■ . . — .... 

I- 

— » r— 

M 

F 

— ^ r- 

M 

F 


I 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Dhision 

6 

(a) 

156.781 

1,145 

... 


4.8iO 

46 



(b) 

I0,(XK) 

10,000 

... 

... 

308 

4t»2 

Group 

60 

(a) 

555 

... 

... 


2 




(b) 

u\m) 

... 

... 


36 



61 

(a) 

6,050 

... 

... 

... 

17 




(b) 

lO.lKX) 

... 

... 

... 

28 

... 

Family 

610 

(a) 

5,547 

... 

... 

... 

17 

... 



(b) 

10,0(X) 

... 

... 

... 

31 


Group 

62 

(a) 

77 


... 

>•» 


V 



(b) 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 


!• ... 

91 

63 

(a) 

3,698 

... 

... • 

... 


... 



(b) 

10.000 

... 

... 




Family 

630 

(a) 

1,659 


... 

... 


... 



(b) 

10.000 

... 

... 

... 


... 

»» 

631 

(a) 

2,039 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


(b) 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

* Group 

64 

(a) 

98,090 

294 

... 

. t • 

4,353 




(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

444 

lo: 

Family 

641 

(a) 

44,888 

... 

... 

... 

3,179 

• . • 



(b) 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

708 

t «• 


642 

(a) 

7,370 

... 

• •• 

... 

65 




(b) 

10,000 




88 


ft 

643 

(a) 

32,894 

••• 


... 

479 




(b) 

10,000 

... 


... 

146 


tf 

649 

(a) 

12,826 

294 

... 

... 

630 

3 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

491 

102 

Group 

65 

(a) 

1,357 

... 

... 






(b) 

10,000 

... 

••• 

••• 

... 
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State 


VI VII vin IX 


^ » -X. ...... . — ^ ^ I wm a ^ i ' ' — ■ ^ 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

1- 

M 

1 

8 


10 

11 

12 

13 

U 

15 

3,774 

33 

2,111 

47 

133,950 

828 

11,224 

173 

241 

2«Stj 

1.15 

410 

8,544 

7,231 

716 

1,511 

... 

... 

... 

... 

553 

... 

. . . 

... 

•• 


... 

... 

9,964 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

6,033 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

« «« 

... 

9,972 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

5,530 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

9,969 

... 

... 


✓ 

... 

• • • 


72 


5 



... 

... 

... 

9,351 

... 

649 



... 


... 

3,698 

... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

10,000 


• •• 


... 

... 

... 


1,659 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10,000 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

2,039 

... 


... 

... 


... 

... 

10,000 


... 

... 

2.107 

12 

1.858 

7 

78,463 

172 

10,445 

85 

215 

408 

180 

238 

7.999 

5,850 

1,065 

2.891 

57? 

... 

1,146 

••• 

31,124 


8,282 

... 

127 


255 

... 

6,934 

... 

1,845 

... 

1 

... 

38 

... 

7,250 

... 

... 

... 

1 


52 

... 

9,837 

... 

... 

... 

773 


.133 

... 

29,70^> 

... 

1,393 

... 

235 

... 

. 101 

... 

9,032 

... 

423 

... 

761 

12 

341 

7 

10,268 

172 

770 

85 

503 

408 

266 

238 

8,006 

5,850 

600 

2,891 


... 

... 

... 

1,357 

... 

... 

... 

... 

••• 

... 

... 

10,000 



... 
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Proportion 

of workers 

of each sex 



rotal Workers 

Branch of Occupation 


F 


1 

2 

3 

Family 

631 (a) 

1.044 



(b) 

10.000 

• •a 

Group 

66 (a) 

7,786 

1 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

Family 

660 (a) 

3;!62 

... 


<b) 

10,000 

... 


662 (a) 

4,333 



(b) 

10,000 

0m0 

Group 

67 (a) 

3.285 

742 


(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

Faiuily 

670 (a) 

1,635 

651 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

♦ Group 

68 (a) 

10,652 

4 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

Family 

680 (a) 

8,095 

... 


<b) 

10,000 

... 

9t 

681 (a) 

2,557 

4 


(b) 

10,000 

10000 

• Group 

69 (a) 

25.231 

104 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

Family 

690 (a) 

2,747 

1 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

»« 

691 (a) 

9,749 

... 


(b) 

10,000 

... 

>• 

692 (a) 

6,463 

36 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

7* 

693 (a) 

5,027 

52 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


IVorkmg Population 

Table 

total of all w'orkcrs (per 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 



5 6 7 


186 

^ 43 

566 

V, 

186 

f« 43 

1,1.38 

661 

122 


115 

... 


J22 

477 

150 


150 

232 
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State 


VI 

VD 



Vlll 

IX 


f-" 








M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


... 

... 

... 

1,044 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

10,000 

... 


fl • • 


... 

... 

... 

7,786 

I 


• •• 


... 

... 


10,000 

10,000 

... 

••• 



.*• 

... 

3.262 

••• 


... 


... 

4 . • 

... 

10,000 



• •• 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

4,333 


... 

• •• 

... 

.«• 

... 

... 

10,000 

... 

... 

• t A 


4 

79 

40 

2,408 

567 

559 

88 

^137 

54 

240 

539 

7,330 

7,642 

1,702 

1,186 

45l 

4 

77 

40 

1,077 

484 

243 

80 

275 

61 

471 

614 

6,581 

7.435 

1,486 

1,229 

34 

... 

174 

... 

10,090 

1 

215 

... 

32 


163 

... 

9,472 

2,500 

202 

... 



... 


8,095 

... 



• • • 




10,0(X) 

... 

... 


34 


174 


1.995 

1 

215 


133 

... 

680 


7,802 

2,500 

841 


1,588 

17 

... 


23,4‘X) 

87 

... 

... 

629 

1,635 

... 


9,310 

8,365 

... 


... 


... 


2,747 

1 


... 


• •• 


... 

10,000 

10,000 


... 


• • • 



9,749 

... 




• • « 

... 


10,000 

... 

... 


1,588 

17 

... 


4,722 

19 



2.457 

4,722 

... 


7,306 

5,278 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

5,027 

52 

... 





... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 
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rroportion of Korkcr^ o1 oach sc'.v to loin! of all »'<.rA.rs 


Working Population 
Tabu: 

(per 10,1)1)0 of (il! workers) 

Madras 




Total 

Wuikcrs 

I\ 

- 4L ■ 



\ 

Branch of Occupation 

M 

—A — ^ 

r 

r" 

M 

1 

M 

1 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Familv 

694 (a) 

1,245 

15 

... 

• a- 

• •• 

• •• 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 



• •• 

DiTJsiOD 

7-« (a) 

2.248,068 

1.203,294 

629,782 

497,0.^ 

648,619 

94.706 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2,801 

4,131 

2.885 

787 

• Group 

70 (a) 

463,691 

318,583 

330,299 

285.862 

133,389 

32,721 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

7,123 

8.973 

2,877 

1,027 

Family 

700 (a) 

2,F)0 

3.624 

226 

362 

1.964 

3,262 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1.032 

999 

8,968 

<^1 


701 (a) 

1,233 

17 

3 

••• 

1,230 

TT 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

24 

... 

9.976 

f 10,000 


702 (a) 

74,033 

181,800 

16,352 

164,719 

57.681 

17,081 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2,209 

9,060 

7.791 

940 

•* 

703 (a) 

5,774 

626 

5,157 

573 

614 

53 


(b) 

10,0(K) 

10,000 

8,9:.i 

9,153 

1,063 

847 

f 1 

704 (a) 

326,2X4 

1 10.522 

288.356 

104,954 

37 928 

5,568 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

8,838 

9,496 

1,162 

504 

tf 

706 (a) 

9,3(X) 

1,588 

4,080 

1,108 

5,220 

480 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4,38:^ 

6,977 

5,613 

3,023 

- 

707 (a) 

1,510 

971 

.241 

713 

1,269 

258 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1.596 

7.343 

8,404 

2.65? 


70« (a) 

9,243 

4,438 

7,188 

4,072 

2.055 

366 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

7,777 

9.175 

2,223 

825 

»» 

70<J (a) 

33,321 

14,951 

8,669 

9,321 

24,652 

5.630 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2,602 

6,2.34 

7,398 

3,766 

Group 

71 (a) 

79,295 

14,029 

17,881 

9,914 

61,020 

4.090 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2,255 

7,06/ 

7,695 

2,915 

Family 

710 (a) 

65,408 

3,322 

10,399 

1,773 

54,620 

1,524 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1.590 

5,337 

8.351 

4,588 
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— - 
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F 

M 

F 

M 

1' 

M 

I" 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


... 

... 

... 

1,245 

15 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

152.854 

29.023 

30,025 

13,755 

62 398 

2,369 

719,799 

564,816 

680 

241 

134 

114 

278 

20 

3,202 

4,694 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

ft « ft 

... 



... 


... 

N 

... 




... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

y... 


... 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 



... 


... 




... 


3 


... 

... 

... 


... 


5 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 



• •• 

ft •% 

ft •• 

... 

• •• 

• ■ • 

... 

... 






999 

... 

... 


... 

... 


• • • 

366 

25 

28 


... 

... 

• •• 


46 

18 

■ 4 


... 

... 



361 

25 

28 

• •• 

... 

ft •• 

• •• 


55 

75 

4 

* ft • 

... 

ft ftft 
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Working Population 

Table 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (p^r 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 



Total 

Workers 


IV 


V 

Branch of Occupation 


^ 

* 

■ II ^ 

1 




M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Family 

714 (a) 

2,982 

11 

2,474 

4 

503 

7 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

8,296 

3,636 

1,687 

6,364 

af 

715 (a) 

2,683 

4.239 

1,796 

3,392 

887 

847 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

6.694 

8,002 

3,306 

1,998 

»* 

7iy (a) 

7,889 

6,428 

3,150 

4,717 

4,739 

1,711 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

3,993 

7, 3.^8 

6,007 

2,662 

Group 

72 (a) 

45,362 

1,806 

29.932 

1,370 

15,085 

426 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

6,598 

7,586 

3,325 

2.359 

Family 

720 (a) 

28,034 

422 

18,997 

268 

9,037 

154 


(b) 

10,0(K) 

io,m 

6,776 

6,351 

3,224 

3%^ 

- 

721 (a) 

3,649 

840 

1,812 

721 

1,832 

1 


(b) 

10,000 

lt),0(K) 

4.966 

8.583 

5,021 

r 

1,417 

f 1 

729 (a) 

13,521 

54) 

9,073 

380 

4,112 

150 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

6,710 

7,037 

3,041 

2,778 

Group 

73 (a) 

47,100 

• •• 

18,329 

... 

27,750 



(b) 

10,000 


3,892 

... 

5,892 


Family 

730 (a) 

1,051 

... 

51 


930 



(b) 

lO.OtXJ 


485 

... 

8,849 


«i 

733 (a) 

39.953 


17,997 

... 

21,157 



(bl 

10,000 


4,505 

... 

5,295 



734 (a) 

4,412 


146 

••• 

4,139 



(b) 

10,000 

... 

332 

• . • 

9,381 


i» 

739 (a) 

1,295 


114 


1,165 



(b) 

10.000 

... 

880 

... 

8,996 


Group 

74 (a) 

64,413 

no 

30.095 

91 

33,006 

19 


(b) 

10,000 

lO.OCW 

4,672 

»<,273 

5,124 

1.727 

Family 

740 (a) 

3,744 

1 

813 

. .. 

2,388 

1 


(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

2,171 

••• 

6,378 

10,000 

»* 

741 (a) 

59,659 

108 

28.783 

90 

30,186 

18 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4.825 

8.333 

5,060 

1.667 
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M 
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M 


r-— ■ ■ ^ 

M 

F 


9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
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5 

... 

... 




... 

: 

17 

... 


... 


... 

... 


... 

... 





... 


.MO 

9 





... 


75 

50 





... 



... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

5 

... 

... 





... 







... 

60 


... 



... 



3.M 

9 





... 

... 

2A5 

167 


... 


... 

WO 

... 

... 

... 

753 


... 


40 



... 

160 




:o 

... 

... 


40 




190 


... 

... 

406 




162 


... 

... 

560 


... 


4L 

... 



140 






... 


127 

... 



... 


... 

... 

288 




2 




14 




15 




108 




• •• 

... 

1.312 


... 



... 

• •• 


. 204 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

543 


... 





... 

1,450 



• • ■ 


... 

• a* 

... 

690 


... 

• •• 

... 




116 



• •• 

... 



102 



810 



Proportion of workers 

of each sex 

to total of all M 

vrkers (per 10,000 

Branch of Occupation 

Iota 

Workers 

A 

IV 

■ - 



M 

F 

M 

F 

M 


I 

> 

3 

4 

5 

6 

^ Family 

742 (a) 

J.OlO 

1 

499 

1 

432 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4,941 

10,000 

4,277 

Group 

75 (a) 

1 16.666 


9,406 

... 

92.102 


(b) 

10,000 


806 


7.895 

Family 

750 (a) 



188 


8.628 


(b) 

10,000 


162 


7.416 


751 (a) 


... 

19 

... 

8,729 


(b) 

10,000 


20 


9,163 


752 (a) 

8,266 

... 

15 


6,550 


(b) 

10,000 

••• 

18 


7.924 

»* 

753 (a) 

48,385 


2,018 


40,747 


(b) 

10.000 


417 


8.421 

f> 

754 (a) 

18,953 

• •• 

4,638 


14,275 


(b) 

10,000 

... 

2,447 


7.532 

11 

755 (a) 

3,298 


• • • 


668 


(b) 

10.000 


••• 

... 

2.025 

f 1 

756 (a) 

3,896 


13 


3.389 


(b) 

10,000 


33 

• . . 

8.699 

It 

757 (a) 

2.453 


849 


1,408 


(b) 

10,000 


3,461 


5.740 

»» 

758 (a) 

3,226 


876 

... 

2.335 


(b) 

10,000 


2,715 


7,238 

tt 

759 (a) 

7.028 

... 

790 

... 

5,373 


(b) 

10,000 


1.124 


7.645 

Group 

76 la) 

37,571 

20 

55 


5,781 


(b) 

lO.COO 

10,000 

15 


1,539 

Family 

760 (a) 

14,214 

• •• 

28 


2,744 


(b) 

10,000 

• •• 

20 

••• 

1,930 


Working Populatio 

Tabi 

all workers 

Madra 


V 

..A - 

F 

7 


Ste 


4 

2,0Uf) 
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11 mmprnm 

" ' I 

r- — 


— 





M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

h 

M 

F 

a 

y 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



79 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

7«2 

... 

... 

... 



1,164 

. . • 

141 


9.460 

... 

3,242 


UM) 


12 

... 

811 


278 






1 820 

... 

735 

... 

... 




1,564 


632 



... 

... 


366 

... 

344 

... 


. . . 

... 


384 


.461 

... 



... 

... 

1,464 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

1.771 

••• 

... 

... 

w 

M8 

... 

... 

... 

4.841 

... 

... 

... 

72 

... 

... 


1,001 

... 

... 

... 

40 

... 

... 




... 

... 

21 

... 




... 


... 


... 

61 

• # • 

177 

... 

1,924 

... 

1,198 

... 

185 


537 

... 

5,834 


101 

... 

... 

... 

300 

... 

• •• 

... 

261 

... 

... 


770 

... 


... 

36 


... 


160 

... 

... 

... 

147 

... 

... 


652 

... 

... 


... 

... 

15 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

46 


• •• 

... 

... 

... 

76 

... 

65 


.432 

... 

239 

... 

lOft 

... 

92 


472 

... 

340 

... 

4.981 

... 

1,721 

• •• 

3.608 

2 

20,960 

14 

1,326 

... 

458 


960 

1,000 

5,579 

7,000 

2,941 

... 

1,078 

••• 

1,020 

... 

6.163 

... 

2.069 

... 

758 


718 

... 

4,336 

... 
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Table 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 




loial 

Workers 

Branch of Occupation 





M 

F 


1 

2 

3 

Family 

761 (a) 

1,846 

• •• 


(b) 

10,00!) 



762 (a) 

1,827 

4 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


764 (a) 

0.853 

... 


(b) 

i0,0(X) 


19 

769 (a) 

9,203 

16 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

Group 

^7 la) 

112,575 

1.448 


(b) 

1(),0(X) 

10,000 

Family 

770 (a) 

04.198 

912 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


772 (a) 

8.084 

n: 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

i 9 

773 (ai 

2,540 

. , • 


(b) 

10,000 

... 

99 

774 (a) 

2,956 

46 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

- 

775 (a) 

1,205 

7 


(b) 

10,000 

10,(X)0 


779 fa) 

3,251 

309 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

Group 

00 

12,966 

187 


(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

Family 

780 la) 

12,966 

187 


(b) 

10,000 

10,C00 

Group 

79 (a) 

133,415 

26,621 


(b) 

I0.0(X) 

10,000 


Madras 



IV 


V 

- A 

M 

F 

M 

r 

4 

5 

6 

7 

7 

... 

434 


38 

... 

2,J5I 


20 

... 

1,237 


109 

... 

6.77 1 

... 

... 

... 

.'IS 

• ■ • 

... 


523 

• • • 

... 


(f51 

4 

... 

... 

925 

:.5oo 

42,878 

979 

f)5,0t9 

i42 

3,809 

6,761 

5,7'6 


37,486 

m) 

52,798 

1 203 

3,979 

7,566 

5,605 

2 . 2:0 

1,978 

68 

5.720 

104 

2,447 

3,931 

7.076 

0.012 

7 

... 

2,498 


28 


9,835 


1,926 

38 

J.030 

8 

6,516 

8,261 

3.484 

l.Wv 

573 

3 

602 

4 

4,755 

4,286 

4,m 

5,:14 

891 

180 

2,076 

123 

2,741 

583 

6,386 

308 

688 

37 

4.49f) 

107 

531 

1.979 

3.463 

5.722 

688 

37 

4.490 

107 

531 

1,979 

3,463 

5,722 

1,298 

69 

8,556 

2,885 

97 

26 

641 

1,084 
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F 
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M 

F 

M 

1 
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M 

F 
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10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
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... 

54 


332 

... 
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... 
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... 

293 


1,798 

... 

4,529 

... 



226 

... 

181 

1 

163 

3 



1,237 


991 

2,500 

892 

7,500 

1,387 


134 


1,176 


6.576 


1 408 


136 


1,194 

... 

6.674 


426 

... 

229 


335 

1 

'\222 

11 

463 


249 

... 

364 

625 

7,847 

6 875 

^74 
^ 78 

4 

28 

1,1% 

106 

15 

104 

873 

78 

3 

21 

1,502 

133 

.15 

lit 

2 

■^41 

12 

^78 

2 

1,415 


82 

22 

79 

132 

S3 

22 

l>0 

.3.3 

... 

• •• 

376 

I 

10 

... 

... 




465 

S8 

12 

... 


... 



... 

... 

35 



... 

... 


... 

... 

13S 


... 

• • • 

... 


7 




21 




58 

... 


... 

174 

... 

10 1 

2 

72 

'y 

21 

... 

66 

'y 

311 

6 

271 

6 

65 

... 

203 

6 

5,516 

35 

303 

... 

778 

3 

1,150 

3 

4,254 

1,872 

234 


600 

160 

887 

160 

5,516 

35 

.303 

... 

778 

3 

U150 

3 

4,254 

1,872 

234 

... 

600 

160 

887 

160 

122,963 

23.438 

24 

... 

*» 

... 

•mm 

... 

9,217 

8,804 

2 

••• 

N 

... 

mmm 

■■a 
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Table 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 





Total 

Workers 


IV 

_ A. 

rr ... 


V 

a. 

ulciiivii v7^uu|'aiivMi 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


J 


T 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

Family 

790 

(a) 

17.162 

4.939 

1,279 

66 

7,445 

2,449 



(b) 

10,000 

10,0(X) 

745 

1.34 

4,338 

4,958 


791 

(a) 

72,533 

7,129 

... 

... 

... 




(b) 

I0.0(X) 

lO.OlXl 

... 

... 


... 


792 

(a) 

4,194 

134 

... 

... 

... 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

1(),(XK) 

... 

... 


... 


794 

(a 

2,804 

62 

... 


... 




(b) 

10, (KK) 

10,000 


... 

... 

... 


795 

(a) 

11,835 

3,418 

... 






(b) 

10,0(K) 

lO.tXM) 

... 



V* 

»» 

799 

(a) 

24.266 

10,897 

... 

... 

698 

426 

1 

.391 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 



288 

Group 

80 

(a) 

21.807 

36S 

375 * 

131 

21,108 

234 



(b> 

10,000 

10,000 

172 

3.560 

9,679 

6,35^ 

Family 

800 

(a) 

1.431 

3 

5 


1,426 

3 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

35 

... 

9,965 

10,000 


801 

(a) 

7.1(K) 

52 

14 

1 

7,086 

51 



(b) 

10,000 

lO.COO 

20 

192 

9,980 

9,808 


803 

(a) 

3,420 

26 

32 

4 

3,388 

22 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

94 

1,5.18 

9,906 

8,462 

f V 

808 

(a) 

5,578 

106 

115 

5 

5,224 

98 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

206 

472 

9,365 

9,245 


809 

(a) 

2,439 

28 

14 

3 

2,361 

25 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

57 

1,071 

9,680 

8.929 

Group 

81 

(a) 

56.815 

30.442 

40,080 

21,918 

16,619 

8,515 



(b) 

10.000 

10, out 

7,054 

7,200 

2,925 

2,797 

Family 

810 

(a) 

6.571 

4,565 

1,9% 

1,671 

4,548 

2,890 



(b> 

10.000 

10,000 

3,038 

3,660 

6,921 

6,331 


811 

(a) 

46,147 

23.560 

37,705 

19,296 

8,442 

4.264 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

8,171 

8,190 

1,829 

1.809 
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4,174 

134 

18 


2 


... 


9 952 

10,000 

43 
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... 
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62 

... 

... 

... 
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10,000 
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... 



... 

11,835 

3.418 

... 

... 

... 



... 
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10,000 
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... 

... 

... 

... 
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10,406 

... 


... 

... 


... 
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9,604 

... 

... 

... 

... 



3 


28 


135 

... 

152 

3 

4 


13 


62 

... 

70 

82 

7 


14 


100 

... 

118 

3 

13 


25 


179 


212 

281 

1 


14 

• • • 

27 

... 

21 


4 


57 

... 

HI 


85 

... 

52 

6 

35 


23 




9 

2 

6 


4 

... 

• •• 

• •• 

2 

1 

••• 


19 


... 


3 


... 

• •• 

29 

... 


• •• 



... 

• •• 

... 


• • • 

• •• 
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Working Population 

Table 


froporiion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 


Branch of Occupation 

lotal 

Workers 


IV 

V 

, pA. 


M 

‘ ' ’I 

F 

M 


M 

r ' 


I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

■ 6 

7 

Family 

SIS 

(a) 

2,788 

750 

304 

293 

2,436 

454 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1.09t) 

3.‘107 

8,737 

6,053 

.. 

8I‘> 

(a) 

774 

1.518 

50 

647 

723 

870 



(b; 

I0,(X)0 

10,0(K) 

646 

4,262 

9,341 

5,731 

• Group 

S2 

(a) 

117,‘i8S 

87,631 

50,230 

56,565 

53,751 

18,578 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4,257 

6,455 

4,556 

2.120 

Famijv 

820 

(a) 

22,593 

10, 

999 

2,386 

21.383 

7,917 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

442 

2,297 

9,464 

7,623 

f 

821 

(a> 

13,291 

I.4P 

7.667 

979 

5,624 

438 



(b) 

10,000 

10,(X)0 

5,769 

6,909 

4,231 

3/)9| 


822 

(a) 

716 

624 

273 

494 

294 

\ 



ibi 

10,000 

10,000 

3,813 

7.9r 

4,106 

1 2,003 

»* 

823 

(a) 

42,475 

50,075 

35 198 

48,380 

7,277 

1,695 



(b) 

10,000 

lO.CKX' 

8,287 

9.661 

1,713 

338 

f 1 

824 

(a) 

10,434 

2,917 

1,795 

908 

6,218 

1,007 



(b. 

10,000 

I0,0CK1 

1,720 

3,113 

5,959 

3,452 

•» 

825 

(a) 

5,076 

89 

950 

54 

3.655 

31 



lb) 

10,000 

10, (KK) 

1.872 

6.067 

7,201 

3,483 

f 1 

826 

(a) 

2,445 

1,556 

2,096 

1,491 

328 

65 



(b; 

10,000 

10,000 

8,573 

9,582 

1,342 

418 

.. 

827 

(a) 

4,537 

327 

57 

141 

2,662 

74 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

126 

3.108 

5,867 

2,263 

»» 

828 

(a) 

2,683 

1,264 

15 

2 

2,039 

1,092 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

56 

16 

7,6(K) 

8,639 

It 

82y 

(a) 

13,735 

18,976 

1,180 

1,730 

4.251 

6.134 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

859 

912 

3.0«^5 

3,233 

Group 

83 

(a) 

10,203 

2,230 

706 

332 

9,497 

1,898 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

692 

1,489 

9,308 

8,511 

Family 

831 

(a) 

1,289 

104 

19! 

73 

1,098 

31 



(b) 

I0,0(X) 

10,000 

1,482 

7,019 

8,518 

2,981 
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State 


VI vn 

^ 







M 

F 

M 

F 

8 

9 

10 

11 

48 

3 

... 

... 

172 

40 


... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

13 

66 

... 

... 

... 

... 

12,161 

11,584 

• • • 

... 

1,031 

1,322 


VIII IX 


M 


F 

— 

M 

F 

12 


13 

14 

15 

• •• 


... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

• •• 


... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

11 


2 

1.791 

897 

1 


N 

152 

102 

• •• 


... 

209 

83 

••• 


... 

93 

80 



I 


94 

1,313 


1,688 680 

1,618 2,331 

471 4 

:928 449 


1,818 112 

4,007 3,425 

449 160 

1,673 1,266 

7,735 10,628 

;.632 5.601 


2 


731 

322 

4m 

... 

701 

1,104 


• •• 

• •• 



. ■ • 

21 

... 



86 




• •• 

180 

• •• 

10 

... 


671 

79 

9 

2 

556 

482 

7 

1 

405 

254 


103 
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Working Population 

Table 


Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 





Total 

Workers 

- — 

IV 


V 

A. 

niaii^ii ui v/vcuuaiiirii 










M 

F ' 

M 

F 

M 

F 


I 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Family 

839 

(a) 

8,528 

2,114 

504 

256 

8,024 

1,858 



(b) 

10.00) 

10,000 

591 

1,211 

9,409 

8,789 

Group 

84 

(a) 

53.499 

41,566 

15.527 

37,931 

37,734 

3.620 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2,902 

9,125 

7,053 

871 

Family 

842 

(a) 

49.756 

41,008 

15.250 

37,810 

34,377 

3,189 



(b) 

10,0(X) 

10,000 

3,065 

9,220 

6.909 

778 

ft 

843 

(a) 

1,224 

121 

163 

48 

1,027 

71 



(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

1,332 

3,967 

8,391 

5,868 

«v 

849 

(a) 

1,307 

356 

59 

46 

1,189 

307 



(b) 

10, (XX) 

10,000 

451 

1,292 

9 097 


Group 

85 

(a) 

67,857 

83,336 

40,875 

72,399 

26,599 

* 10,924 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

6,02-4 

8,688 

3,920 

1,311 

Family 

85U 

(a) 

38,806 

69,119 

35,214 

66,676 

3,5.38 

2,4.32 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

9,074 

9,647 

912 

352 

s> 

853 

(a) 

11,835 

907 

1.380. 

223 

10,455 

684 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

1,166 

2,459 

8,834 

7.MI 

•> 

859 

(a) 

14.001 

13,132 

3,955 

5,413 

10,046 

7.719 



(b) 

|(),0(M) 

10,000 

2,825 

4,122 

7,175 

5,878 

Group 

86 

(a) 

11,677 

16,398 

1,022 

9,321 

6,002 

6.938 



(b» 

10.000 

10,000 

875 

5,684 

5,140 

4,231 

Family 

860 

fa) 

2,109 

78 

2 

... 

521 

13 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

9 

... 

2,473 

1,661 

1. 

861 

(a) 

9,568 

16,320 

1,020 

9,321 

5,481 

6,925 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1,066 

5,711 

5,728 

4,243 

Group 

87 

(a) 

11,220 

51 

5 

... 

4,564 

30 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

4 


4,068 

5,882 

Family 

870 

(a) 

1,775 

7 

1 

... 

1.061 

2 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

9 

... 

5,977 

2,857 
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VI VII vm IX 


r- 

M 

F 

M 

F 

^ r- - 

M 

F 

M 

F 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 


... 

238 

14 




... 



44 

3 

... 





... 

129 

9 




... 



26 

2 

... 


... 

... 



34 

2 



... 

• t • 



278 

165 

... 


... 

• •t 



59 

3 


... 


• 1 • 

y 

... 

451 

84 

... 


... 

• •• 

} 

4 

48 

7 

89 


240 

2 

1 

N 

7 

1 

13 


35 

N 

6 

4 

48 

7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2 

1 

12 

1 

... 


... 


... 

... 

... 



... 



... 


... 

... 


... 

... 


... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

17 

1 

2,115 

65 

1,870 

4 

634 

66 

15 

1 

1.811 

40 

1,601 

2 

543 

40 

4 

... 

538 

19 

756 

2 

281 

42 

21 

... 

2.551 

2,436 

3,585 

256 

1,332 

5 385 

13 

1 

1,577 

46 

1,114 

2 

353 

24 

14 

1 

1,648 

28 

1,164 

I 

369 

15 

712 

1 

106 

• • • 

4,735 

9 

861 

6 

635 

196 

94 


4,220 

1,765 

767 

1,176 

80 

• •V 

• •• 

... 

115 


377 

5 

451 


••• 

... 

648 

• •• 

2,124 

7,143 



Working Population 

Table 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 


Branch of 



roial 

Workeri 

A. 

IV 



V 


r- 


f 







M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Family 

871 

(a) 

1,028 

2 

... 

... 

789 

2 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

... 

... 

7,675 

10 000 

>t 

876 

(a) 

6.697 

38 

4 

... 

2,051 

25 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

6 

... 

3,063 

6,579 

• Group 

89 

(a) 

783,951 

578.468 

101 

117 

26,567 

3.275 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

2 

339 

57 

Family 

890 

(a) 

46.083 

4,612 

... 

• • • 

7,180 

935 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

.«• 


1,558 

2,027 

** 

899 

(a) 

737,868 

573.856 

101 

117 

19,387 

2.340 



(b) 

10,000 

10.000 

1 

2 

263 

\41 

Difisios 

9 

(a) 

385,356 

132,807 

20 

12 

10,538 

770 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

1 

1 

273 

58 

• Group 

90 . 

V (a) 

66,675 

251 

1 

... 

7,362 

8 



(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

N 


1,104 

319 

Family 

900 

(a) 

3,509 


••• 


65 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

... 


... 

185 

• •• 

It 

901 

(a) 

29,227 

• •• 

••• 

... 

• •• 

• •• 



(b) 

10,000 

• •• 




• •• 

tt 

903 

(a) 

32.624 

239 

1 


7.170 

8 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

N 


2,198 

335 

• Group 

91 

(a) 

76,777 

53,959 

18 

9 

824 

310 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

2 

2 

107 

57 

Family 

910 

(a) 

1,506 

730 

... 

• •t 

101 

9 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

••• 

671 

123 

tt 

911 

(a) 

59,193 

22,976 

18 

9 

723 

301 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

3 

4 

122 

131 

t« 

912 

(a) 

14,966 

25,493 

... 

... 


••• 



(b) 

lOfiOO 

10,000 

••• 

••• 

• •• 

• •• 
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State 


VI 


Vll 

A 


Vlll 

X . 



IX 

r" 




r 

i_ji 1 . ^ 

■' ' ■ 


M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

• •• 

• mm 

• •• 


113 

■ ■ • 

112 

... 



• •• 

... 

1,099 

... 

1,089 


176 


106 


4 035 

9 

2''6 


263 

... 

158 

aaa 

6,025 

2,368 

412 

... 

16,371 

5,534 

9,891 

2,036 

40,033 

2.346 

689,264 

563,820 

209 

96 

126 

35 

5II 

41 

8.792 

9,747 

842 

266 

2.822 

227 

25,237 

1,637 

9,857 

1,282 

183 

577 

612 

492 

5,476 

3,549 

2,139 

2,780 

1W29 

5,268 

7,069 

1,809 

14,796 

709 

679.407 

562,538 

11^210 

92 

96 

32 

201 

12 

9.208 

9.803 

1 

1,513 

66 

3.767 

358 

7.571 

599 

359,056 

130,703 

39 

5 

98 

27 

196 

45 

9,318 

9,842 

1,205 

11 

2,778 

8 

4,054 

4 

48,810 

163 

181 

438 

417 

319 

608 

159 

7.321 

6,494 

••• 

mmrn 

mmm 

... 

129 

I.. 

3,315 

... 


• •• 

... 


368 

... 

9.447 

... 

••• 

• mm 

• •• 


... 


29,227 

• •• 

••• 

• mm 

• mm 

... 

... 

... 

10,000 


1,205 

11 

i,m 

3 

3,849 

4 

15,163 

151 

369 

460 

851 

335 

1,180 

167 

4.648 

6,318 

4 

2 

422 

107 

407 

10 

75.032 

53,501 

1 

N 

55 

20 

53 

2 

9.773 

:9,915 

1 

• aa 

4 

• •• 

69 

5 

1,326 

715 

7 

••• 

27 

... 

458 

68 

8,805 

9.795 

3 

2 

418 

107 

338 

5 

57,628 

22.533 

1 

1 

71 

47 

57 

2 

9,736 

9,807 

••• 

••a 

• •a 

... 

•aa 

aaa 

14,966 

25,493 

••• 

aaa 

aaa 

... 

aaa 

- 

10,000 

10,000 
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Table 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 


Branch of Occupation 

Total Workers 

ly 


V 


M 

F 

M 

F 

“ ^ * 1 I-*-! 

M 

F 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Family 

913 

(a) 

... 

4,560 


• a* 

... 

... 



(b) 

... 

10,000 

••• 


... 

... 


919 

(a) 

1,112 

200 




... 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 


... 

... 

Group 

92 

(a) 

40.830 

877 

... 

• • ■ 

229 

8 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

• •• 

56 

91 

Family 

920 

(a) 

40,830 

877 

... 

• •• 

229 

8 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

56 

91 

Group 

93 

(a) 

28,650 

11,208 

1 

3 

2,123 




(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

N 

3 

741 

396 

Family 

930 

(a) 

1,282 

58 

... 

... 

40 

1 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

:i2 

172 


931 

(a) 

27,368 

11,150 

1 

3 

2,083 

443 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

N 

3 

761 

397 

Group 

94 

(a) 

64,103 

77 



... 

... 



(b) 

1C,000 

10,000 

... 

... 


... 

Family 

940 

(a) 

64,103 

77 


... 


... 



<b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 



• Group 

95 

(a) 

100,917 

66,091 




... 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 


... 



Family 

950 

(a) 

100,253 

66,083 


... 

... 




(b) 

10,000 

10 000 

... 




Group 

96 

(a) 

890 

114 


... 




& 

(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Family 

"Co 

(a) 

890 

114 


... 


... 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 


Group 

97 

(a) 

2,887 

1 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 



(b) 

40,000 

10,000 


• •• 

... 
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State 


VI VII Vlll IX 


r- 

M 

F 

^ j 

M 

' — s 

F 

r~ — 

M 

F 

M 

F 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

4,563 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

10,000 


... 

... 

... 

... 


1,112 

200 




... 



10,000 

10,000 

1 


96 

6 

131 

2 

40.357 

861 

N 


24 

68 

32 

23 

9,884 

9,RI8 

1 

... 

96 

6 

131 

2 

40.357 

861 

N 

... 

24 

68 

32 

23 

9,884 

9,818 

106 

53 

471 

237 

2,977 

583 

22.435 

9,666 

47 

164 

211 

1 ,039 

520 

7,831 

8,624 

42 J 

... 

4 

... 

8 


1,184 

57 

328 

... 

31 

... 

62 

... 

9,236 

9,828 

261 

53 

467 

237 

2,969 

583 

21.251 

9,609 

95 

48 

171 

213 

1,085 

523 

7,765 

8,618 


... 

... 


... 


64,103 

77 


... 

... 



... 

10,000 

10,000 


... 

... 


... 

... 

64,103 

77 


... 

... 

... 


... 

10,000 

lO.WX) 


... 

... 


2 


100,915 

66,091 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 

N 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

••• 

... 

... 

• •• 

2 

... 

100,251 

66,083 


• • • 

... 

... 

N 

... 

10,000 

10,000 


• •• 



... 

... 

890 

114 



... 

... 

... 

... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

• •• 

... 

• •• 


... 

890 

114 


• • • 

... 

• •• 


... 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

... 

... 

2,887 

1 




... 

• •• 

... 

10,000 

10.000 
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Table 

Proportion of workers of each sex to total of all workers (per 10,000 of all workers) 

Madras 


llrannh ir\n 

Total 

Workers 


IV 


V 

A 




M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Family 

979 

(a) 

2,047 

1 


... 

... 

... 



(b) 

10.000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 


Group 

99 

(a' 

3,627 

229 

... 

... 

... 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Family 

999 

(a) 

3,294 

210 

... 

... 

... 

... 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

... 

... 

... 

... 

DifisiOB 

X 

(a) 

4,739 

607 

296 

197 

1,172 

61 



(bi 

10,000 

10,000 

625 

3,245 

2.473 

1.004 

• Group 

X8 

(a) 

4,126 

579 

291 

197 

920 




(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

705 

3,402 

2,230 

f 967 

Family 

X80 

(a) 

4,126 

579 

291. 

197 

920 

56 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

705 

3,402 

2,230 

967 

• Group 

X9 

(a) 

613 

28 

5 

... 

252 

5 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

82 

... 

4,111 

1,786 

Family 

X90 

(P) 

613 

28 

5 

... 

252 

5 



(b) 

10,000 

10,000 

82 

... 

4,111 

1,786 


(a)— Abtoloto figure 
(b>— Proportion per lO/KX) 
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▼ M 

M 


, * — 

M 

f" " 

M 

F 

M 

F 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 







2,047 

1 


... 

... 

• •• 

... 








• •• 

10,000 

10,000 

• •• 

••• 





3,627 

229 



... 

••• 







• •• 

• •• 

... 

10.000 

10,000 

••• 






3,294 

210 

... 


••• 




10,000 

10,000 

• •• 


• •• 

••• 




147 

1 

383 

24 

412 

5 

2,207 

317 

310 

17 

808 

395 

869 

82 

4,657 

5,222 

^24 

1 

346 

24 

315 

4 

2,014 

295 

3013 

17 

839 

415 

765 

69 

4,881 

5.095 

124 

1 

346 

24 

315 

4 

2,014 

295 

301 

17 

839 

415 

765 

69 

4,881 

5,095 

23 


37 


97 

1 

193 

22 

375 


604 

... 

1,582 

357 

3,148 

7,857 

23 

• . • 

37 

... 

97 

1 

193 

22 

375 

••• 

604 

... 

1,582 

357 

3,148 

7,857 


104 
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Analysing the calegorywise proportions in each 
division, it can be seen that the category of other 
services accounts for the highest proportions in 
the divisions relating to Professional workers 
(Div. 0), Administrative and executive officials 
(Div. 1), Clerical and related workers (Div. 2), 
Craftsmen and Production Process workers 
(Divs. 7-8) and Service workers (Div. 9). This is 
due to the Government being the largest emplo- 
yer providing employment in the various typi. - of 
occupations which are classified under these 
divisions. 

Inter-relationship of industrial and occupational 

classification 

137. The inter-relationship between the indus- 
trial and occupational classification can be seen 
from the statement in which the industrial cate- 
gory which accounts for the largest proportion in 
each occupational division has been given. 


Occupational 

Division 


Division 0 

» 1 

2 

» 3 

4 

5 

„ 6 

Divisions 7-8 
Division 9 


Industrial Category 
accounting for 
highest proportion 

IX 

IX 

IX 

VII 

111 

III 

VIII 

IX 

IX 


of nurses and other medical and health techni- 
cians form (18';„) being the next highest and phy- 
sicians (3i';o)the third highest. Clerical workers 
(M-61 r;o; F-6l‘’o) form more than half of the 
workers under Division 2 both among male 
workers and female workers. Among the trans- 
port and communication workers in the case of 
males the group of drivers of road transport 
accounts for the largest number forming more 
than 60% of the male workers of this Division, 
while in respect of females the occupational group 
of telephone and other tele-communication 
operators form about 70‘’o of the female workers 
of this division. It will be significant to note that 
both among male and female workers the * gene- 
ral labourers ’ group forms 35% and 48% respec- 
tively. Such a high proportion out of the total 
male and female workers of craftsmen, produ- 
ction process workers (Divs. 7-8) indicates that 
for many, their jobs are not permanent and lite- 
rally they live each day, not sure whether they 
would find employment the next day. Th^ext 
occupational group which accounts for the second 
highest percentage of workers both aming male 
and female workers in this division is that of 
spinners, weavers, knitters and related workers. 
fM-20'6% : F-26*5%) In the occupational Divi- 
sion relating to service workers, 26% of total 
male workers in this division and half of the 
female workers are launderers. 

In the statement given below, the occupational 
groups and families each of which accounts for 
more than 0-5% of total non-agricultural workers 
have been listed out. 


Relative strength of occupational groups 

138. The various occupational groups which 
in each division account for the first three largest 
proportions will be analysed now. These groups 
have been marked with an asterisk mark in the 
table given above. Among the professional, 
technical and related male workers (Division 0 
workers), teachers (45’ I) and artists, writers 
and related workers (9%) form the largest num- 
ber. In the case of female workers also teachers 
form the highest number (72*2%) and the group 


MALES 

Group Family 

Teachers (05) ... 2*34 

Teachers, Middle and 1*13 
Primary Schools 
(052) 

Teachers, n.e.c. /059) 0*68 

Other Professional ... 0*93 

Technical and 
related workers 
(OX) 
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Group 

Administrators, 
and Executive 
Officials, Go- 
vernment (10) 

Directors, Mana- 
gers and work- 
ing Proprietors, 
Others (13) 
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Family 

Administrators and 
Executive Officials, 
Central Govern- 
ment (100) 

Village Officials (104) 


Group 


Family 


Bool^ccpers and 
Griers (20) 


Clerical Workers, 
Miscellaneous 
(28) 


Unskilled Office 
Workers (29) 


Working Prop- 
rietors, Whole- 
sale and Retail 
Trade (30) 


Salesmen, Shop 
Assistants and 
related Workers 
(33) 


Directors, Managers 
and Working Prop- 
rietors, Manufactu- 
ring (133) 

Directors, Managers 
and Working Prop- 
rietors, Recreation, 
Entertainment and 
Catering Services 
(135) 


Book-keepers, Book- 
keeping and Acco- 
unts Clerks (200) 


Ministerial Assistants 
and Clerks (280) 

Clerical Workers, 
Miscellaneous, 
n.e.c. (289) 

Unskilled Office Wor- 
kers (Peons, Daf- 
tries, etc.) (290) 


Working Proprietors, 
Retail Trade (301) 


0-57 


Salesmen and Shop 

2-54 



Assistants Whole- 
sale and Retail 
Trade (330) 


0-96 


Hawkers, Pedlars and 

108 

215 


Street Vendors (331) 



Farmers and Farm 


1-34 


Managers (40) 



063 


Farmers and Farm 
Magagers, Animals, 

1-18 



Birds and Insects 
Rearing (404) 


1-13 

Farm Workers 

... 

4-80 


(41) 

Farm workers. Ani- 

209 

ri2 


mals, Birds and 
Insects Rearing 

(411) 



Tappers (Palm, Rub- 

0-74 

0 94 


ber trees, etc.) (413) 



Plantation labourers 

1-27 



(415) 


4- 16 

Fishermen and 

. . . 

1-35 


related workers 



301 

(43) 

Fishermen, Deep Sea 

0-73 



(430) 


M5 


Fishermen, Inland 

0-56 



and Coastal Waters 
(431) 


1*29 

Miners and 

... 

0-60 

1*29 

Quarrymen (SO) 
Drivers, Road 

• •• 

2-22 


Transport (64) 



7-76 


Motor Vehicle and 

102 



Motor Cycle Dri- 
vers (641) 


7-46 


Animal Drawn Vehi- 

0-74 


cle Drivers (643) 


3-72 

Workers in Trans- 

• •• 

0-57 

port and Com- 




munication Oc- 
cupations, n.e.c. 
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Group 

Spinners, Wea- 
vers, Knitters, 


Family 


Dyers 

lated 

(70) 


and re- 
workcrs 


Tailors, Cutters, 
Furriers and re- 
lated workers 
(71) 


Leather Cutters, 
Lasters and 
Sewers (except 
gloves and gar- 
ments) and re- 
lated workers 
(72) 


Furnacemen, Rol- 
lers, Drawers, 
Moulders and 
related Metal 
making and 
Treating work- 
ers (73) 


Precision instru- 
ment makers, 
watch makers, 
jewellers and re- 
lated workers 
(74) 


10*47 


Spinners, Piecers and 
Winders (702) 
Drawers and Weavers 
(704) 

Spinners, Weavers, 

Knitters, Dyers and 
related workers 
n.e.c. (709) 


Tailors, Dress Makers 
and Garment 
Makers (710) 


Jewellers, Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths 
(741) 


1*67 

7-37 

0*75 


1*79 


1-48 


103 


Shoe makers and 
shoe repairers (720) 


0- 63 

1- 06 


Blacksmiths, Ham- 

mersmiths and 
Forgemen (733) 


0-90 


1-46 


1*35 


Group 

Tool makers. 
Machinists, 
Plumbers, Wel- 
ders, Platers and 
related Work- 
ers (75) 


Family 


Potters, Kilnmen, 
Glass and Clay 
Formers and re- 
lated Workers 
( 81 ) 


Millers, Bakers, 
Brew masters 
and related food 
and Beverage 
Workers (82) 


2-64 


Electricians and 
related electri- 
cal and electro- 
nics workers 
(76) 

Carpenters, Join- 
ers, Cabinet 
makers. Coopers 
and related wor- 
kers (77) 


Bricklayers, Plas- 
terers and Con- 
structioQ Work- 
ers, n.d.c. (79) 


Mechanics-Repairmen 1 '09 
(except Electrical 
and Precision in- 
strument repairmen) 

(753) 

0*85 


2-54 


Carpenters, Joiners, 2' 13 
Pattern MakerV 


(Wood) (770) 


301 


Bricklayers, Plaste- 1*64 

rers. Masons (791) 

Bricklayers, Plaster- 0*55 

ers and Construc- 
tion Workers n.e.c. 

(799) 

1*28 


Potters and related 1‘04 
clay Formers (811) 

2*67 
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Family 
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Family 

Millers, Pounders, O' SI 
Huskers and Par- 
chers. Grains and 
Related Food Work- 
ers (820) 

Khandsari, Sugar 0*96 
and Gur Makers 
(823) 

Tobacco Prepar- ... 1'21 

ers and Pro- 
ducts Makers 
(84) 

Cheroot, Cigar and l‘I2 
Bidi Makers (842) 

Craftsmen and • •• 1-53 

production pro- 
cess workers, 
n.e.c. (85) 



Basketry Weavers and 

0-88 

J 

related ^workers 


Labour^s, n.e.c. 

(850) 

• •• 

17-70 

(89) 


Loaders and Un- 

104 


loaders (890) 
Labourers, n e.c. 

16-66 

Fire Fighters, 

(899) 

1-51 

Policemen, 

Guards and re- 
lated workers 
(90) 


Police Constables, In- 

0 66 


vestigators and Re- 
lated Workers (901) 

Watchmen and 

0-74 

House keepers. 

Chowkidars (903) 

1-73 

Cooks, Maids 




and related wor- 
kers (91) 

Cooks, Cook-Bearers 1'34 
(Domestic and 
Institutional) (911) 


Group 

Waiters, Bar- ••• 0*92 

tenders and re- 
lated workers 
(92) 

Waiters, Bartenders 0.92 
and related workers 
(Institutional) (920) 

Building care- ... 0'65 

takers. Cleaners 
and related wor- 
kers (93) 

Cleaners, Sweepers 0*62 
and Watermen (931) 

Barbers, Hair- ••• I -45 

dressers. Beauti- 
cians and re- 
lated workers 
(94) 

Barbers, Hairdressers, 1*45 
Beauticians and re- 
lated workers (940) 

Launderers, Dry .. 2'28 

Cleaners and 
Pressers (95) 

Laundrymen, Washer- 2'26 
men and Dhobies 
(950) 

FEMALES 

Group Family 

Nurses, Pharma- ... 0'76 

cists and other 
Medical and 
Health Techni- 
cians (04) 

Teachers (05) ... 3'04 

Teachers, Middle and 1'79 

Primary Schools 

(052) 

Teachers n.e.c. (059) 0'71 

Working Prop- ... 3'33 

rietors. Whole- 
sale and retail 
Trade (30) 

Working Proprietors, 3'32 

Retail Trade (301) 
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Group 

Family 


Salesmen, Shop 


1-64 

Assistants and 
related workers 
(.^3) 


Hawkers. Pedlars and 

1-25 

Farmers and Farm 

Street Vendors 

(331) 

0-96 

Managers (40) 


Farmers and Farm 

0-94 

Farm workers (41) 

Managers, Animals, 
Birds and Insects 
Rearing (404) 

5-37 


Farm workers. Ani- 

1-70 


mals, Birds and 
Insects Rearing 

(411) 

Plantation labourers 

3-25 

Fishermen and Re- 

(415) 

0-83 

lated workers 
(43) 


Fishermen and related 

0-78 

Miners and 

workers n.e.c. (439) 

0-59 

Quarrymen (50) 


Quarrymen (501) 

0-52 

Spinners, weavers. 

• •• 

19-46 

knitters. Dyers 
and related wor- 
kers (70) 


Spinners, Piecers and 

11-11 


Winders (702) 
Drawers and Weavers 

6-75 


(704) 

Spinners, Weavers, 

0-91 

Tailors, Cutters, 

Knitters, Dyers and 
related workers 

n.e.c. (709) 

0-86 


Furriers and re* 
lated workers 
(71) 


Working Population 

Group Family 

Bricklayers, Plas* ... 1*63 

terers and con- 
struction work- 
ers, n.e.c. (79) 

Bricklayers, Plasterers 0’67 
and Construction 
Workers, n. e. c. 

(799) 

Potters, Kilnmen, ... 1’86 

Glass and Clay 
Formers and re- 
lated workers. 

(81) 

Potters and related 1*44 
Clay Formers (811) 

Millers, Bakers, ... S*3S 

Brewmastcrs 
and related food 
and beverage 
workers (82) 

Millers, Pounders, Hus- ^Q|63 
kers and Parchers, 

Grains and relatel 
food workers (820) 
Kbandsari, Sugar and 3*06 
Gur Makers (823) 

Millers, Bakers, Brew- 1'16 
masters and related 
Food and Beverage 
workers, n.ex. (829) 

Tobacco Preparers ... 2'S4 

and Products 
Makers 184) 

Cheroot, Cigar and 2' SO 
Bidi Makers (842) 

Craftsmen and ... S’09 

Production pro- 
cess workers, 
n.e.c. (85) 

B 98 ketry Weavers and 4'22 
related workers 
(850) 

Craftsmen and Produo- 0'80 
tion Process Work- 
ers, n.e.c. (8S9) 
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Group 

Family 


Testers, Packers, 

• a a 

100 

Sorters and re- 
lated workers 
(86) 

Packers, Labellers and 

1 00 

Labourers, n.e.c. 

related workers 

(861J 

35-33 

(89) 

Labourers, n.e.c. (899) 

35-05 

House keepers. 

... 

3-30 

Cooks, Maids 
and related wor- 
kers (91) 

Cooks, Cook-Bearers 

1-40 


(Domestic and Ins- 
titutional) (911) 
Butlers, Bearers, Wait- 

1-56 

Building care- 

ers, Maids and 
other Servants (Do- 
mestic) (912) 

0-68 

takers, cleaners 
and related wor- 
kers (93) 

Cleaners, Sweepers 

0-68 

Launderers, Dry 

and Watermen (931) 

4-04 

Cleaners and 
Pressers (95) 

Laundrymen, Washer- 

4-04 


men and Dhobies 
(950) 



Thus among male workers only 35 out of the 
75 occupational groups and 46 out of 331 
families classified under National Classification of 
Occupations account for 5% x)f male workers 
in each of the respective divisions and groups. 
As regards the female workers, such occupational 
groups number 20 forming 26% of total 
occupational groups and families number 26 
forming 8% of total occupational families. 


Analysis of the strength of certain important 

occupations 

139. Though each kind of occupation is 
.useful in its own way in the economy of the 
nation, the services rendered by certain occupa- 
tions arc noble and vital. The strength in each 
of such occupations will be analysed now. 

Physicians, Surgeons and Dentists 

140. Taking first the physicians, surgeons and 
dentists we sec that there are 16,463 males and 
2,116 females and out of this, the allopathic 
physicians and surgeons constitute less than 25% 
among males and about 40% among females. 
Taking the group of physicians and surgeons and 
dentists as a whole, the number of households 
to be covered by each in this group, if there is an 
equitable distribution of the service rendered by 
them, amounts to 391. Taking the rural and 
urban areas separately, it is seen that there is 
wide disparity between the numbers to be covered. 
While each in this occupational group has only 
177 households to be covered in the urban areas, 
in the rural areas 679 households have to be 
covered by each. This clearly indicates the 
urgent need for more doctors to serve in rural 
areas. 

The following statement presents the number of 
households to be covered by each physician for 
total, rural and urban areas separately. 


Number of Households per Doctor 


State/Disrict 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Madras State 

391 

679 

177 

Madras 

ISO 

... 

150 

Chingleput 

466 

642 

232 

North Arcoi 

416 

814 

136 

South Arcot 

578 

850 

178 

Salem 

561 

984 

168 

Coimbatore 

434 

782 

204 

Nilgiri 

441 

794 

279 

Madurai 

398 

802 

187 

Tiruchirapalli 

457 

882 

159 

Thanjavur 

317 

426 

154 

Ramaoathapuram ... 

479 

811 

212 

Tirunelvcli 

409 

563 

253 

Kanyakumari 

206 

238 

117 
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Apart from Madras District which is entirely an 
urban area, in the urban areas of North Arcot, 
Tiruchirapalli, Thanjavur and Kanyakumari the 
number of households to be covered by each in 
this occupational group is less than the State 
average and surprisingly it is the lowest in 
Kanyakumari district. Even in the rural areas 
of this district only 238 households have to be 
covered by each and this is the lowest number to 
be covered compared to all other rural areas. 
The largest number of 984 hou.seholds have to be 
covered in rural areas of Salem district and 
aipong the urban areas the largest number of 279 
households have to be covered in Nilgiri district. 
It can be seen that even by assuming availabilitv 
of equitable distribution of services, the number 
of households to be covered by each physician is 
so large, particularly in rural areas, that the pre- 
sent number is grossly inadequate. 

Nurses 

141. The number of people who have to be 
taken care of by each nurse, if there has to be an 
equitable distribution, and if the services have to 
be provided for all, is as high as S,S2S. In the 
rural areas it is extraordinarily high being 24,623 
while in urban areas it is only 1. 765. The 
following statement presents the number of popu- 
lation to be served by a nurse. 


Population served by a Nurse 


State/District 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Madraa State 


5.525 

24.623 

1.765 

Madras 

••• 

837 

... 

837 

Chingleput 


6,929 

12,991 

2,490 

North Arcot 

... 

4,963 

35,930 

1,119 

South Arcot 


20,735 

47,422 

4,311 

Salem 

••• 

19.021 

43,654 

4,861 

Coimbatore 


6,263 

23,824 

2 . 2:4 

Nilgiri 


2,132 

3,824 

1,363 

Madurai 


5,010 

26,137 

1,824 

Tiruchirapalli 

• • • 

10,528 

59,810 

2,598 

Thanjavur 

••• 

9,067 

27,204 

2.515 

Ramanathapurim 

••• 

12,814 

27,199 

4,914 

Tirunelveli 

• • • 

9,546 

15,181 

5,234 

Kanyakumari 

••• 

5,060 

9,205 

1,430 


Only in Madras City, the number is very much 
less, being 837. In the urban areas of North 
Arcot, Nilgiri and Kanyakumari the number is 
less than the State urban average. The rural 
areas of the districts of Nilgiri, Kanyakumari, 
Chingleput, Tirunelveli and Coimbatoie are com- 
paratively much better off than the rural areas of 
other districts. It should however be remembered 
that though, statistically presented, the situation 
seems to be hopelessly bad. in reality, it would not 
be so, as luckily all the persons would not be 
falling sick at the same time. 

Midwives and Health Visitors 

142. The number of Midwives and Health 
Visitors to married women would give an idea of 
the easy availability of maternity assistance. 
There are only 4,390 mid wives and health visitors 
in the State and the married women of reproduc- 
tive age group namely 15 — 44 number 60,03,872. 
It means that each midwife has to take care of 
1,368 married women. Madras has the bek^«er- 
vice in that the number of married wotvn to be 
taken care of by one midwife is only '4SK) and 
Salem is' at the other extreme, the number of mar- 
ried women to be taken care of by a midwife 
amounting to 3,345. The districts of Chingleput, 
North Arcot, Nilgiri, Thanjavur and Ramanatha- 
puram are comparatively better than the other 
districts. In these districts the number forms less 
than the State average. The ratio of the number 
of married women of 15 — 44 to midwives is given 
below. 

No. of Married women of 15—44 per midwife 


Madras State 


1.367 

Madras 

eee 

490 

Chingleput 


1,243 

North Arcot 


1,283 

South Arcot 


1.417 

Salem 

• ee 

3.345 

Coimbatort 

eee 

1,725 

Nilgiri 

ee# 

623 

Madurai 

• •• 

1,567 

Tiruchirapalli 

• • • 

1,609 

Thanjavur 


1,315 

Ramaoathapuram 


1,125 

Tirunelveli 

• •• 

1,789 

Kanyakumari 

• •e 

1,^ 
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General Report 
Teachers 

143. Taking the teachers as a whole and 
considering their number in relation to full-time 
students as recorded in Census, it is seen that 
each teacher has to teach about 25 persons. The 
number ranges from 28 in Madras to 19 in Nilgiri 
and in no district it cxccccIj 28 . 

Postmen 

144. The number of households to be covered 
by a postman, assuming again an equitable distri- 
bution, works out to 6Sl households. Tn the 
rural areas one has to cover as many as 1,001 
households while in urban areas it is only 356. Tt 
can be assumed that lesser the number to be 
co\cred, the quicker and better would be the ser- 
vice. Judging the position from that view it is in 
the urban areas of Thanjavur district and in Mad- 
ras district that the service is the best. Hut 
even here one has to cover about 2M) households. 
Unsurprising to note that the highest number to 
be covcj^d among the urban areas is in Madurai 
district. In the rural areas it is in Kanyakumari 
district. Here highest number of 1,536 households 
have to be covered. The following statement 
presents the number of households to be covered 
by each postman in the total, rural and urban 
areas for each district. 


Number of Households per Postman 


State/ District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Madras State 

681 

1,001 

356 

Madras 

251 

... 

251 

Chingleput 

599 

798 

.308 

North Arcot 

709 

853 

414 

South Arcot 

749 

992 

276 

Salem 

1.172 

1,503 

532 

Coimbatore 

838 

1,097 

523 

Nilgiri 

422 

911 

248 


833 


State, District 

lotal 

Rural 

Urban 

Madurai 

90.3 

J 297 

537 

Tiruchirapalli 

809 

1 062 

421 

Thanjavur 

52' 

713 

250 

Ramanalhapuram ... 

776 

1,075 

419 

Tirunclvcli 

631 

855 

397 

Kanyakumari 

1.060 

1.536 

383 


Occupational Composition of Women Workers 

145. It is interesting to note that about onc- 
fifth of the allopathic physicians and surgeons in 
the Stale are women. While among teachers 
taken as a whole, about 30*; o women, among 
the University teachers women form less 
than 15^!o. But among the Middle and Primary 
School teachers they form more than one-third of 
the total. Though normally women may appear 
better suited than men to be musicians, out of the 
12,175 persons recorded as musicians and related 
workers only 416 forming less than 5% are women. 
Though women arc considered more suitable than 
men for being stenographers and typists^ only slight- 
ly more than lO^o of the stenographers and typists 
are women. But even among the working proprie- 
tors of retail trade, women workers form more 
than 10% and 10% of the salesmen, shop assis- 
tants and related workers are wonr.:n. More than 
one-fourth of the quarrymen are women. Even 
though women are better suited than men by 
temperament and voice to be telephone opera^ 
ters, only slightly more than one-fourth of tele- 
phone operators are women. In all the occupa- 
tions relating to spinning, women workers form 
nearly half of the total workers. In the occupa- 
tions of cheerot, cigar and bidi making, basket 
weaving, packers, house-keepers, cooks, maids and 
related workers, and laundcrcrs, women form 
nearly half of the total workers in each of these 
occupations. 
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Part— H 

Educational Composition of the Working Force 


IVorking Population 


(General 

146. 65’8",', of the working force of this State 
are illiterates, and 24-7% are mere literates with- 
out any educational standard. The persons 
possessing Primary or Junior Basic qualification 
form6-4«;, of the total workers. All the other 
educational standards together account for only 
3' 1 % of workers. 

As wide disparity in the educational standards 
of urban and rural population and males 
and females exists, the analysis will be done 
separately for urban and rural areas and separa- 
tely for males and females. The educational 
composition of workers in urban area will be 
considered first. 

LTban area 

147. The following table presents the distri- 
bution of workers in each sex by educational 
levels. 

Table XII— 78 


Percentage Distribution of workers of each sex by 
educational level in urban areas of Madras State 



Fcfs .ms 

Males 

Females 

Illiterates 

.19-5 

28-5 

80-3 

L'tcratcs 

32 2 

3«’2 

9 9 

P.imary or Junior Basic 

16-9 

20-0 

5-5 

Matriculation 

9-2 

lo-x 

3-5 

Technical diploma 

holders both equal 
and non-equal to 
degree 

0 7 

0*7 

05 

Degree other than 
technical degree 

1*4 

1*7 

0 3 


It can be seen that 39’5';;, i.e., slightly more 
than one-third of the urban working force arc 
illiterates. Though among the total male workers 
only one-fourth (28’5%) are illiterates, among 
the female workers more than three -fourths 
(80' 3%) arc illiterates. Many stop their educa- 
tion with Matric as that educational level consti- 
tutes the minimum required for most of the cleri- 
cal and executive jobs. Only one-tenth of(10'Xl 
male workers are matrics and among female 
workers only 3'57o are Matric qualified. The 
workers possessing degree or Post-Graduate 
degree other than technical degree amount to 
only 1*4% of the total working force of the State. 

It is significant that while only 0*5'’;', of the 
male workers possess technical degree or diploma 
equal to degree, even among female workers 
persons possessing technical degree or d^^ma 
equal to degree account for 0*4%. This is due 
to the fact that many females work a.(' teachers 
after attaining degree or diploma equal to degree 
in teaching. Out of all the se\en branches cla.ssi- 
fied under this group * fechnical degree or diploma 
equal to degree or Post-Graduate degree' the 
branch of 'Teaching' alone accounts for 72'/,', 
among the female workers. 

District- wise analysis of the educational level of 
workers 

148. I'he following table presents the distri- 
bution of workers in each sex by educational 
levels in each district : 



MADRAS STATE 

Dutnbudoo of IPOO Worken of Each Sex into lUiietate 
and Litctate and Educated Penons 


inrem5fi3 1Q 0 20 40 M 
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r 


REFERENCE 
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District Bouud:ii y . . _ . — 
Illiterate 

Literate and Educated [ MMMiM 
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Table XII -79 

Proportion of workers of each sex in different educational loels 

districts of Madras State 


in the urban areas of the 


Siatc/nislrict 

Illiterate 

.. — -A 

Literate 

(without 

educational 

level) 

Primary or 
Junior 
Basic 

Matriculation 
or Higher 
SccondarN 

Technical 
diploma both 
equal and 
non-equal to 
degree 

A 

University 
degree or 
post graduate 
degree 
other than 
technical 
degree 


M 

F 

M 

1 

F 

M 

F 

M 

N 

F 

M 

\ 

M 1 

— \ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 1 

2 

Madras State 

285 

803 

382 

99 

200 

55 

108 

35 

7 

5 

17 

3 

MaJrus 

222 

556 

248 

90 

291 

133 

182 


14 

23 

42 2 

1 

Chingicput 

.U4 

837 

3^*1 

79 

153 

45 

112 

34 

7 

3 

J5 


North Arcot 

.■^44 

851 

3^5 

68 

170 

41 

78 

3 : 

5 

3 

8 

2 

Soutti Arcot 

.MS 

861 

417 

65 

147 

43 

97 

26 

II 

4 

12 

1 

Salem 

384 

862 

36f^ 

83 

163 

38 

75 

15 

4 

I 

8 

I 

Coimbatore 

321 

8 -M 

366 

79 

201 

42 

94 

23 

6 

3 

12 


Nilgin 

350 

844 

311 

77 

226 

48 

92 

25 

6 

4 

15 

2 


265 

82^ 

43 >■ 

86 

195 

56 

87 

20 

s 

4 

13 

7 

Tiruchirn^illi 

268 

828 

388 

83 

206 

48 

116 

34 

0 

4 

12 

3 

Thanjavur 

:47 

820 

440 

88 

J91 

52 

m 

34 

s 

4 

9 

2 

Kamanathapiiram 

265 

805 

482 

123 


53 

80 

17 

■; 

•> 

8 

.. 

1 irunelvoli 

202 

785 

486 

149 

141 

46 

6vS 

16 


3 

8 

I 

Kanyakumari 

235 

528 

460 

297 

182 

104 

82 

55 

0 

S 

21 

5 


The lowest proportion of illiteracy among male 
workers is in Madras district where only 22'2% 
of the male workers arc illiterates. Madras being 
a cosmopolitan city contain ng persons of various 
languages even many of the casual labourers arc 
literates though they have not attained any edu- 
cational standard. For almost all grades and 
cadres of posts in the Government oflices and in 
most of the other establishments of the city, men 
who can at least read and write only are employed. 

ICanyakumari district with 52*8% illiterates has 
the lowest proportion of illiteracy among the 
female workers of the district. This district re- 
presents the picture of Kerala which has the 
highest literacy rate in India. 

Technical qualifications among wrorkers 

149. In the State the male workers possessing 
technic«l diploma not equal to degree form only 


0‘2‘I'o of total male workers and female workers 
form O' 1'’!', of total female workers. Out of the 
total males and females possessing this qualifica- 
tion 66'5% and 55'5% respectively are workers. 
In seven out of the 13 districts, namely South 
Arcot, Salem, Madurai, Tanjavur, Ramnad, Tiru- 
nelvcli and Kanyakumari, the proportion of 
workers possessing technical diploma falls below 
01% of the total workers of the respective dis- 
tricts. even among the male workers. Among the 
female workers, in South Arcot. Madurai, Tiru- 
nclvcli and Kanyakumari districts the workers 
possessing technical diploma not equal to degree 
account for 0*1% of the total workers of the res- 
pective districts In Madras district alone they 
form O' 2%, of the total female workers. Of the 
total males who have technical degree or post- 
graduate degree 85*7% are workers and among 
females 79-7% are workers. It is only among 
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the females who have teelinical degree or techni- 
cal or non-technical diploma, the proportion of 
workers is high, as compared to tlie females ol 
other educational standards. Among the female 
university degree holders only 29% are workers. 


Data relating to persons possessing technical 
degree or diploma equal to degree were classified 
under six important technical branches of science. 
The statement given below shows the districts in 
which no worker with any of these technical 
qualification has been recorded. 


Statement showing the districts which have no figures in the suh-heads coming under 
‘ Technical degree or diploma equal to degree or Post-graduate degree ’ 


Name of the 
District 

Lngineciing 

Medicine Agri- 

culture 

Veterinary 

and 

Dairying 

Technology 


Teaching 

OlhciSf. 


P 

F 

F 

M 

F 


M 1- 

.Madras City 

... 




X 

... 

... 

Chinglcput 

... 

... 

X 

... 

X 


... ... 

North Arcol 

... 

... 

... 


\ 



South Arcot 

... 

... X 

X 

X 

X 


X 

Salem 

\ 

... 

X 

... 

X 


X 

Coimbatore 

... 


X 

••• 

\ 


V 

Nilgiri 

... 


X 

X 

X 


X 

Madurai 



X 


X 


▼ 

Tiruchirapalh 

... 

\ 

X 


.. 



Thanja\ur 

\ 

X 

\ 


y 



Raroanathapuram 

X 

X 

X 

... 

X 


... X 

Tirunclvcli 

X 

X 

X 

... 

\ 


... 

Kanyakumari 

X 

... 

X 

X 

\ 


\ 


It can be seen that it is only among the female 
workers, in most of the districts none are found 
qualified in these technical branches. 

Among the branches coming under this group, 
teaching alone accounts for 43’6%. Next to it 
come workers with qualification in Engineering 
who form 23*4° of the group and workers with 
qualification in Medicine account for I9'5%. 
Among the males those possessing degrees 
of ‘Teaching and Engineering' account for the 
larger share of persons coming under this group 
and among females ‘Teaching’ alone accounts 
for nearly three-fourths. Medicine is the only 
other branch which accounts for a significant 
proportion. 


Engineering 

150. Among the male workers in the districts 
the proportion of persons holding degree or 
diploma in Engineering is only 0 4 in Madras 
district and in South Arcot district. The Ncyvcii 
Lignite Corporation in South Arcot has provided 
employment for a larger number of Engineers. 
It can be seen that out of the 279 workers possess- 
ing degree or diploma equal to degree in engineer- 
ing, working in the category of mining in the State, 
241 are in South Arcot district. In all the other 
districts, the proportion of workers with this 
qualification amounts to only O I ’o of the total 
workers of the respective districts. The female 
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workers possessing Engineering degree are negli- 
gible. There are only 33 females in the State 
with this qualification and out of it only 22 are 
workers. 8 out of the 22 are in Madras district. 
Except in the districts of Salem, Thanjavur, 
Ramanathapuram, Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari, 
in all the other districts females possessing degree 
in Engineering arc found. 

Medicine 

151. The proportion of male and female wor- 
kers with qualification of degree or diploma equal 
to degree in medicine to the total workers in the 
State is only 0*1%. Out of every ten thousand 
persons there are only 3 physicians in the urban 
area. It is seen that 14 males and 1 female with 
qualification of degree in medicine come under 
the category of ‘cultivators'. These may most 
probably be engaged in directing or supervising 
cultivation of their own land after retirement from 
acti^ service. 12 out of these 14 males arc in 
Tiidmelvcli district and the solitary case of a 
female ||ith this qualification coming under the 
category of cultivators is in Madurai district. Two 
male workers, one in North Arcot district and 
one in Madurai district, possessing this educational 
qualification arc primarily engaged in household 
industry. The manufacture of Ayurvedic, Unani 
medicines and other pharmaceutical preparations 
is also one of the household industries. It may 
be that these two persons are primarily occupied 
in such a household industry or in any other 
household industry after retirement from etfcctive 
service. While 6*9% of the male workers possess- 
ing degree in medicine are found in the catego- 
ries other than ‘Other Services' only T9% among 
female workers with this qualification arc recorded 
in the other categories. This shows that few 
female doctors arc employed in other companies 
or offices relating to the sectors of mining, manu- 
facturing, trade and commerce and transport. 

Agriculture 

152. The persons possessing degree or 
diploma equivalent to degree or post-graduate 
degree in Agriculture form only 3*4% even among 


those possessing technical degree or diploma 
equal to degree or post-graduate degree. The 
females possessing this qualification arc in North 
Arcot, Coimbatore, Nilgiri, Madurai and 
Kanyakumari districts. Out of the 12 females 
possessing this qualification in Agriculture in the 
urban area of the State, only 3 are workers. It 
is known from the Union Table B-VIII Part-A 
that no female with this qualification has been 
recorded as unemployed. Female attaining degree 
in technical courses like Agriculture is only a 
feature i>f the recent limes and hence lliey may 
not be persons retired from employment. Most 
probably most of them will be belonging to the 
category of ‘Housewife’. To whatever class of 
non-workers they belong, it is most likely that 
their technical knowledge is not being fully utilis- 
ed as they are not employed. 

Nearly onc-lhircl of the holders of this qualifi- 
cation is in Coimbatore district. It is sicnilicant 
that the only agricultural college of the Slate lies 
in Coimbatore district. 

Veterinary and Dairying 

153. Both in the Stale and in the districb the 
proportion of workers with this qualification falls 
even below among male workers an.d female 
workers. 

Technology 

154 Persons with this standard of qualifica- 
tion in technology form the least proportion of 
1% among the total persons possessing icclinical 
degree. In the three districts of South \rcot, 
Nilgiris, and Kanyakumari none posse >.es this 
qualification. Only 1 females arc quali'ico i.i this 
branch and tli<-,y arc in Tiruchirapalli dist: ic: and 
both of them are non-workers and they :iU ' do not 
belong to the classification of *unc:v ployed’ 
among the nt'n-workers. 

Teaching 

155. In one of the most important branch of 
science namely, the branch of instructing and 
imparting knowledge, (Teaching) 8,029 persons in 
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the urban areas of the State are qualified with a 
degree or diploma equal to degree or post-graduate 
degree. As already stated this particular branch 
has the largest proportion of 43'6',’o persons com- 
ing under the major classitication of persons with 
‘Technical qualification*. 37^’;, of the total males 
and 71-8% of the total females having technical 
qualification are holders of degree or diploma 
equal to degree in Teactiing. 


Working Population 

Category-wise analysis of the educational level of 
workers 

1S6. Subsidiary Table B-IH Part A-2 presents 
the distribution of 1,000 workers in each industrial 
category by educational levels in urban areas for 
males and females separately. The educational 
level which has the highest proportion and that 
which has the lowest proportion in each indus- 
trial category has been listed out below for males 
and females separately for the State : 


MADRAS STAIT: 

Males Females 


C ullivators : 

Fligliest : 

Lilenitc (43‘2) tw.c.Ll 

Illiterates (89*9) 


1 cast : 

L niversity Degree (O' 3) 

Matriculation or Higher .Secondary 
(0*2) 

Agricultural 

Highest : 

Illiterate (71 '6) 

Illiterate (96*5) 

labourers 


Least : 

Matriculutum or Hichcr Secondarv 
0-2) 

Primary or Junior Basic (0*6) 

V. 

Mining ; 

Highest ; 

Illiterate (54' 5) 

Illiterate (91 8) 


Least : 

Technical Diploma not equal to 
Degree (0'3) 

Matriculation or Higher Second- 
ary (0*2) 

Household 

Hiahest : 

1 iterate (vv.e.l. (51 '9) 

Illiterate (77'4) 

Industry 


Least ; 

Matriculation or Higher Secondary 
(0-7) 

Matriculation or Higher Secon- 
dary (0*1) 

Manufac- 

turing 

Highest ; 

Literate (w.e 1.) (41'9) 

Illiterate (81 *3) 

Least : 

Technical Diploma (0'3) 

University Degree or Post-Gradu- 
ate other than Technical Degree 
(0*5) 

Construction 

Highc.st ; 

Literate (w.c.l.) (37' 1) 

Illiterate (93*0) 


Least : 

Non-technical Diploma not equal to 
Degree (()• 1 j 

University Degree or Post-Gradu- 
ate Degree other than Technical 
Degree (O' 1 ) 

Trade and 

Highest : 

Literate (vv.e.l.) (44'9) 

Illiterate (86'6 ) 

Commerce 


(.east : 

University Degree (1'9) 

Univcnsity Degree (0'3) 

Transport : 

Highest ; 

[.iterate (w.e. I.) (30'8) 

Illiterate (S2'9) 


Least : 

Technical Diploma (0*3) 

Non Technical Diploma (O'l) 

Other Services 

Highest ; 

Literate (w.e.l.) (30*4) 

Illiterate (70‘9) 


l-cast : 

Non-tcchnical Diploma (0*2) 

Technical Diploma (0*2) 


vv.e.l. -Without educalfonal level. 



Percentage Distribution of Male Workers in Urban Areas 
of Madras State by Educational Levels 
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Percentage Distribution of Female Workers in Urban Areas 
of Madras State by Educational Levels 
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C.'ultiTators 

157. Among ‘Cultivators' 40'7% of male 
workers are illiterates and 43*2% are mere 
literates without any educational standard and 
89'9‘’/, of female workers are illiterates and 
7-7% arc mere literates. Though in the cate- 
gory of ‘Cultivators' men of all educational 
standards are found, they form a very 
small proportion and even they may be persons 
engaged in direction or supervision. The follow- 
ing .statement gives the proportion in terms of 
percentage of cultivators classified by educational 
level in urban areas. 


Cultivators— 

100*00 

Educational level 

Males 

Females 

Illiterates 

40*7 

899 

Literates (without educa- 

43-2 

7-7 

ti^al level) 

Pflmary or Junior Basic 

A 

12- 1 

‘2-2 

Matriculation or Higher 

.3-7 

0-2 


Secondary 

Technical diploma not 
equal to degree 

Non -Technical diploma 

not equal to degree 

University degree or post- 0 3 
graduate degree other 
than technical degree 

Technical degree or dip- 
loma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree 

Among the districts, the highest proportion of 
illiterates among cultivators is in Salem district 
(62*5% males and 95*2»{, females) and the lowest 
in Kanyakumari district (16*0% males and 43-8% 
females). Only in Kanyakulnari district 8-3% of 
male workers and 1*8% of female workers of this 
category are Matriculates. Kanyakumari district 
has the highest percentage of literacy and the 
employment opportunities in this district are also 
limited. 


S39 

Agricultural Labourer 

158. The poorer section of the |)eoplc who 
only take up the work of labourer in agricultural 
activities neither have the means nor the opportu- 
nity to spend money and time in education. The 
hunger for knowledge whether it exists or not in 
them, the hunger for food is the dominant factor 
which sets the pattern of their career. Hence, it 
is not surprising that in the category of agricul- 
tural labourer, 71*6% of the male workers and 
96' 5% of the female workers are illiterates. In 
no other category such a high proportion of illi- 
terates is found. liven among the remaining 
population of this category, most of them are just 
literates without any educational qualification. 

The literates with educational qualiticatiun 
amount to only 4*3% of male workers and only 
0'6% of female workers of this category. The 
following statement gives the proportion in terms 
of percentage of agricultural labourers classified 
hy educational level in urban areas. 

Agricultural Labourers— 100*00 


Educational level 

Males 

Females 

Illiterate'^ 

71-6 

96-5 

Literates (\Nithout educa- 
tional level) 

24- 1 

2-9 

Primary or Junior Basic 

41 

0-6 

Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary 

0-2 

... 


Technical diploma not 
equal to degree 


Non -Technical diploma 
not equal to degree 

University degree or post- 
graduate degree other 
than technical degree 

Technical degree or dip- 
loma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree 

The proportion of illiterates in the districts, in 
this category, ranges from 40 3% in Madras and 
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Kanyakumari districts to 82’7% in Salem among 
males and 69’5% in Kanyakumari district to that 
of cent per cent illiterates in Madras district 
among females. 

Mining and Quarrying 

159. In this category 54*5% of the male work- 
ers and 91 '8% of the female workers are illiterat- 
es. In the non-agricultural sector, it is only in 
this category such a high proportion of illiterates 
among male workers is found. Among female 
workers in the non-agricultural sector this propor- 
tion of illiteracy is c.xccedcd by only that of the 
fenulc workers in the category of ‘Construction’ 
in uhich 93% are illiterates. The greater propor- 
tion of workers of this category is only manual 
labourers and hence the proportion of illiterates 
is high, as compared to the other categories. The 
following statement gives the proportion in terms 
of percentage of Mining and Quarrying workers 
classified by educational level in urban areas. 


Workers in Mining and Quarrying — 100*00 


Educational level 

Males 

Females 

Illiterates 

54*5 

91*8 

Literates (without educa- 
tional level) 

31*5 

6*9 

Primary or Junior Basic 

8*1 

1.1 

Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary 

4-6 

0*2 

Technical Tdiploma not 
equal to degree 

0*3 

• •• 

Non-Technical 'diploma 
not equal to degree 

• •• 

••• 

University degree or post- 
graduate degree other 
than technical degree 

0*6 


Technical degree or dip- 
loma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree 

04 

• •• 


The proportion of illiterates in tbb category 
ranges from 34*3% in South Arcot district to 


62*2% in Kanyakumari district among males and 
from 73% in Madras district to 97 in North 
Arcot district among females. The University 
degree holders form 0*6% of male workers of 
this category and there are only 7 female workers 
possessing University degree. The proportion of 
University degree holders among male workers 
of this category ranges from 2*5% in South Arcot 
district to 0*2% in Chingleput district. The 
Neyvcii Lignite Corporation of South Arcot 
district employs many degree holders and techni- 
cally qualified personnel and hence the propor- 
tion of male workers of these educational stand- 
ards is high in this district as compared to the 
other districts. 

Household Industry 

160. The Household Industry is mainly an 
avenue of employment for poorer section of 
people. The following statement givK the 
proportion in terms of percentage of hou^'pld 
industry workers classified by education|l level in 
urban areas. 


Workers in Household Industry— 

■100*00 

Educational level 

Males 

Females 

Illiterates 

34*7 

77*4 

Literates (without educa- 
tional level) 

51*9 

17*6 

Primary or Junior Basic 

12*7 

4-9 

Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary 

0*7 

0 1 

Technical diploma not 
equal to degree 

• •• 

... 

Non-Technical diploma 
not equal to degree 

... 

... 

University degree or , post- 
graduate degree other 
than technical degree 


• • • 

Technical degree or dip- 
loma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree 

•M 
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Majority of the male workers of this category 
are literates though they have not attained any 
educational standard. But among female work- 
ers, as in every other category, illiterates form 
the largest proportion of 77'4%. It is note- 
worthy that 2 female non-technical degree 
holders and one female degree holder in 
teaching are engaged in household industry. 
These cases are found in Madras district. 0*7% 
of the male workers of this category are Matri- 
culates and among the female workers 0*1% are 
Matriculates. In the non-agricultural sector this 
category has the lowest proportion of Matriculates 
among male workers and female workers. 

Manufacturing 

161. Manufacturing other than house- 
hold industry is mostly done in big factories and 
companies which provide sufficient scope for 
administrative and executive jobs in addition to 
the technical and non-technical work in the 
prq^^tive side. Hence persons of almost all the 
different educational standards are found in this 
category.* The following statement gives the pro- 
portion in terms of percentage of manufacturing 
workers classified by educational level in urban 
areas. 

Workers in Manufacturing — 100*00 


Educationai level 

Males 

Females 

Illiterates 

23*2 

81*3 

Literates (without edu^a- 
tional level) 

41-9 

12*6 

Primary or Junior Basic 

25* 1 

4*8 

Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary 

8*5 

1*2 

Technical diploma not 
equal to degree 

0*3 

• 9 « 

Non-Technical diploma 
not equal to degree 

... 

• •• 

University degree or post- 
graduate degree other 
than technical degree 

0*9 

1 

Tec... >•** degree or dip- 
loma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree 

106 

0*1 

• • • 


The proportion of Matriculates in the districts 
among the male workers and female workers of 
this category is high in Madras and Chingleput 
districts. 15*8% of male workers and 11*8% 
female workers of this category in Madras dis- 
trict are Matriculates and 12*9% male workers 
and 3*6% female workers are Matriculates in 
Chingleput district. Many big manufacturing 
establishments are situated in the suburbs of 
Madras City which come under Chingleput 
district. Female University degree holders of 
this category are found only in Madras, Chingle- 
put, Madurai. Tiruchirapalli and Coimbatore. 

Construction 

162. The construction work needs in addition 
to brick, mortar and labour, the planning and 
designing by technically qualified personnel. Per- 
sons possessing technical degree form 1*2% of 
the male workers of this category. In the rest of 
the categories excepting ‘Other Services’, the 
workers with technical qualification form less 
than 1%. Of the total male technical degree 
holders working in this category, 98% are quali- 
fied in Engineering which is indeed natural. Two 
female degree holders in Engineering are found in 
Madras district. Out of the total male workers 
possessing this degree, engaged in this sector, 
4S% are in Madras district and 10% in Coimba- 
tore district. The following statement gives the 
proportion, in terms of percentage of construc- 
tion workers classified by educational level in 
urban areas. 


Workers in Construction — 100*00 


Educational level 

Males 

Females 

Illiterates 

35*4 

93*0 

Literates (without educa- 
tional level) 

37*1 

4*6 

Primary or Junior Basic 

16*7 

1*2 

Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary 

8*2 

1*1 
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Edncational level 

Males 

Females 

Technical diploma not 
equal to degree 

0.8 

• •• 

Non-Technical diploma 
not equal to degree 

01 

••• 

University degree or post- 
graduate degree other 
than technical degree 

0.5 

0.1 

Technical degree or dip- 
loma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree 

1.2 


Jn the non-agricuJturai sector it is in 

the cate- 


gory of construction the highest proportion of 
illiterates is found among the female workers. 
The proportion of technical diploma holders 
among male workers in this category is also the 
highest as compared to the other categories 
though it is only 0 8%. In the districts among 
the male workers of this category, Matrics form 
the highest proportion of 12*1 % in Tiruchirapalli 
district and among the female workers the Matrics 
form the highest proportion of 16'7% in Kanya* 
kumari district. 

Trade and Commerce 

163. This vital sector not only includes the 
street hawker and petty shop owner, most of 
whom are illiterates, but also the trim salesman 
who promotes the sales by the eloquence and 
manner of his speech and conduct and also the 
big executive who controls vast number of com- 
mercial establishments. Only 13*1 % of male 
workers of this category are illiterates which is the 
lowest proportion of illiteracy as compared to the 
other categories. The following statement gives 
the proportion in terms of percentage of trade 
and commerce workers classified by educational 
level in urban areas. 


Working Population 

Workers io ’Trade and Commerce— 100*00 


Educational level 

Males 

Females 

Illiterates 

13.1 

86.6 

Literates (without educa- 

44.9 

8.6 

tional level) 

Primary or Junior Basic 

26.5 

2.8 

Matriculation or Higher 

13.5 

1.7 

Secondary 

Technical diploma not 

... 

• •• 

equal to degree 

Non-Technical diploma 


... 

not equal to degree 

University degree or post- 

1.9 

0.3 


graduate degree other 
than technical degree 

Technical degree or dip- 0.1 
loma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree 



Out of the S females qualified witl^degree in 
teaching employed in this category, ^ are in 
Madras and 1 in Salem. The highest proportion 
is in Salem district, both among male and female 
workers. The proportion of male university 
degree holders in this category ranges from 4*9% 
in Madras district to 0'6% in South Arcot district. 
Among female degree holders who are workers 
in the State 5*7% are in this category and out of 
these 8S‘6% are in Madras district. Madras 
being the centre of commercial and trading 
activities in the State, has many commercial 
establishments in which on the clerical and execu- 
tive side girls are employed. Female degree 
holders in this category are found only in Madras, 
Chingleput, Coimbatore, Madurai, Tiruchirapalli 
and Thanjavur districts. 

Transport, Storage and Commnnication 

164. This activity has the highest proportion 
of Matriculates among both the male and female 
workers of this category. 19*5% and 28*4% of male 
and female workers of ‘this category respectively 
are Matriculates. The following statement gives 
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the proportion in terms of percentage of trans* 
port, storage and communication workers classi* 
lied by educational level in urban areas. 

Workers in Transport, Storage and 
Communication— lOO'OO 

Educational level Males Females 


Illiterates 

24 1 

52-9 

Literates (without edu- 
cational level) 

30-8 

8-7 

Primary or Junior Basic 

22*8 

5-7 

Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary 

19.5 

28*4 

Technical diploma not 
equal to degree 

03 

... 

Non-Technical diploma 
not equal to degree 

... 

0 1 

Univer^y degree or post- 
grafmte degree other 
than tecl|iical degree 

2-3 

3-5 

Technical degree or dip- 
loma equal to degree or 
post-graduate degree 

0-2 

0-7 

The University degree holders 

> form 

2-3% and 


3'S% among male and female workers of this 
category. In no other category the female degree 
holders form such a high proportion 
of the particular category It is interesting to 
note that there are 4 females qualified in Engi- 
neering, working in this sector and all the four 
are in Madras. 46 males and 18 females quali- 
fied in teaching, who form 0-9% both among 
total male workers and total female workers 
having degree in teaching, are found in this cate- 
gory, and they are mostly found in Madras and 
Tiruchirapalli districts. They may be teachers 
employed in railway schools. There are 3 females 
who are technical diploma holders working in 
this category, two in Madras and one in Tiru- 
chirapalli. 

Otter Services 

165. This category includes Government ser- 
vice, other professional services like legal, educa- 


tional services and also general labourers, 
loaders and unloaders, domestic servants, cooks, 
hotel servants, etc. It includes not only activities 
where talent of the highest order is required, but 
also activities where mere physical strength 
is a necessity. As such, except among the mere 
literates, primary or junior basic qualified per- 
sons and persons qualified with a degree in 
technology, in ca.scs of all the other educational 
standards the highest proportion of workers 
come under ‘Other Services'. The following state- 
ment gives tlie proportion in terms of percentage 
of other services workers classified by educational 
level in urban areas. 

Workers in Other Services— 100-00 


Educational level 

Mates 

Females 

Illiterates 

29-2 

70-9 

Literates (without educational 
level) 

.30-4 

7-2 

Primary or Junior Basic 

19-2 

10-2 

Matriculation or Higher 
Secondary 

15*6 

9-5 

Technical diploma not equal 
to degree 

0-4 

0-2 

Non-Technical diploma not 
equal to degree 

0-2 

... 

University degree or post- 
graduate degree other than 
technical degree 

3-5 

0-8 

Technical degree or diploma 
equal to degree or post- 
graduate degree 

1-5 

1-2 


Educational level of workers in rural areas 

166. While half of the urban population are 
illiterates, three-fourth of the rural population 
are illiterates. It may be recalled that49‘6% 
are workers in the rural area. The following 
statement presents the comparative proportions 
of workers in urban and rural ; areas for each 
educational level: 
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Working Popuiation 


Educational level 


Rural workers 



Urban workers 


/ ■ ■ 
P 

M 

F 

P 

M 

F 

lllitcates 

72-4 

59-0 

94-8 

39*5 

28-5 

80*3 


Literates 

22*9 

34-0 

Primary or Junior Basic .. 

3*8 

5-5 

Matriculation and above 

0*9 

1-5 


The statement above presents vividly the contrast 
between these two areas in thej level .-"of lit eragf 
among workers. Nearly three-fourth of rural 
workers (72'4%) are illiterates while in the urban 
area only one-third (39‘5%) of the urban work- 
ing force are illiterates. The workers with qua- 
lification of matric and above just form 0‘9% 
of the rural workers. This is because still the 
occupation in rural areas is not diversified and 
more than 60% of workers in the rural areas 
are workers in the agricultural sector. 

Among the females it is from the rank of illite- 
rates the highest percentage (39-8%) is workers. 
Out of the female literates only 16’8% are workers. 
From this it can be inferred that their illiteracy 
and their status as workers may both be due to 
poverty. Among the total male workers of the 
districts, the proportion of illiterates varies from 
42’27o in Kanyakumari district to 75‘3% in 
Salem district. It may be recalled that in Salem 
rural areas, 75- 5% of workers are in the agri- 
cultural sector whereas in Kanyakumari district 
rural areas 32 9% of workers are working 
in the agricultural sector. Except in Kanya- 
kumari district, in all the other districts more 
than three-fourth of the female workers are illite- 
rates in the rural area. Among the total male 
workers of the districts, the proportion of lite- 
rates ranges from 19‘8% in Salem district to 
A4L% in Tirunelvcli district. Among the 
female workers excepting in Tirunelveli and 
Kanyakumari districts, the proportion ranges 
only below 6%. 

Only 4‘4% of the rural population in contrast 
to the 16*5% of the urban population are quali- 


4-2 

32-2 

38-2 

9*9 

0*9 

16*9 

200 

5-5 

01 

11*3 

13*2 

4*3 


fied with Primary or Junior Basic educational 
standard. Among the total persons possessing 
Primary or Junior Basic educational standard 
42*7% consisting of 51*7% of the males and 
15*5% of the females of this qualification are 
workers and these are the lowest as compared to 
male and female workers among illiterates, lite- 
rates, and persons possessing Matriculation and 
above. 

In the districts, the proportions of male ers 
having qualification of Matriculation aivl above to 
the total workers of the districts vary Prom 0*9% 
in Slalem district to 5% in Nilgiri district. The 
corresponding proportion of female workers in 
the districts ranges from 0*1% in Salem and South 
Arcot districts to 2% in Kanyakumari district. 
It is interesting to note that 994 male and 32 female 
workers possessing qualification of Matriculation 
and above work as agricultural labourers in the 
rural areas of the State. They constitute 0*9% 
and 0*4% of total male and female workers 
possessing this qualification. Male workers 
under this educational classification working as 
agricultural labourers arc in every district and 
excepting in the districts of North Arcot and Nil- 
giri, in all the other districts cases of such female 
workers are also found. The highest number of 
such male and female workers is found in Thanja- 
vur district. 155 males and > females constituting 
1*1% and 2% of total male and female workers 
having the educational qualification of Matri- 
culation and above are in Thanjavur district. In 
each of the 4 districts namely Thanjavur, Madurai, 
Coimbatore and Tiruchirapalli, in the rural areas, 
more than 100 males possessing the educational 



Percentage Distribution of Male Workers in Rural Areas 
of Madras State by Educational Levels. 
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qualification of Matriculation and above are 
working as agricultural labourers. 210 males end 
3 females in the urban area of the State possess- 
ing qualification of Matriculation have also been 
recorded as working as agricultural labourers. 
Most of these cases may be due to the erroneous 
inclusion by enumerators of persons who might 
have informed that they look after cultivation of 
the lands of their family or others on payment of 
salary. 748 males and 296 females possessing 
Matriculation qualification constituting 0*7% of 
male and 4*1% of female workers of this educa- 
tional attainment are recorded under household 
industry. In the urban area the number of males 
with Matriculation qualification alone engaged in 


household industry is nearly double that of the 
rural area (1,352) and the corresponding number 
of females (257) is almost the same in rural area 
(296). Next to that of other services, it is only 
in household industry the greater proportion of 
female workers coming under this educational 
classification are found in rural areas. Both 
among male and female workers of this educa- 
tional classification in all the districts figures have 
been recorded under household industry, the 
highest being ISO males in Coimbatore district 
and 114 females in Kanyakumari district. 

In this Chapter, I have given only a brief 
account of the educational attainments of wor- 
kers. Detailed discussions will be found in the 
Chapter on literacy. 
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Part— I 

Status or Class of worker 


Working Population 


Definition 

167. I haver ealier defined the status or 
class of worker as in 1961 Census. This classi* 
fication has been presented in one table only. 
Table B-IV parts A, B & C. The worker is 
divided into 4 classes, namely. Employer, Em- 
ployee, Single Worker and Family Worker. The 
single worker in Indian Census has a different 
connotation from the U.N.’s ‘Own account work 
cr . Own account worker is defined in U.N. 
Manual as ‘a person who operates his (or her) 
own economic enterprise or engages independently 
in a profession or trad.? and hires no employee'. 
Single worker in Indian Census, 1961 has been 
defined as a person who did his work with- 
out employing others except casually and 
without the help of other members of the 
family. A person who works in joint partner- 


ship with one or several persons hiring no 
employees and also a member of producer’s co- 
operative is treated as single worker. But 
as per U.N. classification, the member of pro- 
ducer's co-operative forms a separate class. How 
ever, in both U.N. classification of Own account 
worker and Indian classification of Single worker, 
the emphasis is the same, that is, it should denote 
the persons who work independently without 
employing any others. 

Distribution of workers in industrial division 
according to class of workers 

168. The following table presents the distribution 
of 1,000 workers of each sex IJn^each Industrial 
Division and Major Group among the class of 
workers. 



Table XII-%-80 

Distribution of IftOO workers of each sex in /ndustria^)msion and Major Group among Employers 
Employees^ Single workers, Family workers and Others 
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Table XII — 10 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 workers of each sex in Industrial Division and Major Group among Employers, 
Employees, Single workers. Family workers and Others 


Working Population 
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Table XII — 80 ^ntd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 workers of each sex in Indusljhl Division and Major Group among Employers, 
Employees, Single workers. Family workers and Others 

Madras State 
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107 


OMsioB « 

Major Group 60-63 



Working Population 



760 



Table XII— 80 iContd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 workers of each sex in Industrial ^^ision and Major Group among Employers, 

Employees, Single workers, Tamily workers and Others 

Madras State 
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In Household lnduj»try, the proportion of 
‘Others’ forms the major portion and the 
employees form only a very insignificant pro- 
portion. The main element of household industry 
is the limited role of hired workers. In the non- 
household industry, the proportion of employees 
is greater both among male and female workers 
in Divisions relating to Minifig and quarrying 
(Division 1), Manufacturing (Divisions 2 & 3), 
Electricity, Gas, water and sanitary services 
(Division 5) and Transport, storage and com- 
munication (Division 7) and gicatcr in the case of 
female workers only in Division 0 relating to 
Agriculture, livestock, forestry, fishing and hunt- 
ing. Single worker forms the highest proportion 
in the case of both male and female workers in 
Divisions relating to Construction (Division 4), 
Trade and Commerce (Division 6), Services 
(Division 8) and Activities not adequately describ- 
ed (Division 9). 

Clatl^f worker in Household Industry 

169. A% form employees out of the total 
workers engaged in household industry in the 
State. Whereas in the urban areas employees 
form 23% of the total workers in household 
industry, in rural areas, the employees form only 
16%. In the rural areas, the as.sistancc of other 
members of the household can be used thereby 
reducing the number of hired workers. 

For the same rca.son the employees form 
lesser proportion among female workers than 
among male workers. Whereas in the rural and 
urban areas female employees in Household 
Industry form 12*7% and 21‘3% respectively of 
the female workers, the male employees form 
18*2% and 24*3%. In the State, among males 
it is in the household industry relating to manu- 
facture of tobacco products and among females 
in the household industry relating to manufacture 
of chemicals and chemical products the emplo- 
yees form a very large proportion. About 45% 
of the total male workers in the household 
industries relating to tobacco products and about 
75% of the total female workers in the house- 
hold industries relating to manufacture of 


chemicals and chemical products, are employees. 
Manufacture of matches is included in the indus- 
trial groups of chemicals and chemical products 
and in many of the household industries relating 
to matches manufacturing, many females are 
employed. The role of employees is the least in 
household industry relating to fishing among 
male workers, being only out of the total 
male workers in this household industry and in 
household industry relating to non-metallic 
mineral products other than petroleum and coal 
among female workers being only 4-6%. 

Among the districts of the Slate, it is in Madu- 
rai the employees form the highest proportion 
of more than one-fourth i.e., 27-6% of the total 
workers engaged in household industry. When 
only male workers are taken into consideration, 
Madras (29%) has the highest proportion of 
employees among other districts and among 
female workers Madurai (26 2%) has the highest 
proportion. 

Comparison of the strength in each class of 
worker in Household Industry with that of non- 
Household Industry 

170. ft is interesting to compare the propor- 
tion of employees in household industry and in 
non-household industry. While 18% of the wor- 
kers only are employees in household industry, 
45’2% arc employees in non-household industry. 
Among the non-household industry, single wor- 
kers and employees form the major part of 
workers. 46 8% of the workers are single 
workers in the State. The role of family workers 
is negligible in non-household industry being only 
2‘1%. Employers form 5*9%. 

Among the districts of the State in non-house- 
hold industry, trade, business, profession or 
service the proportion of employees is the lowest 
only in Kanyakumari district (28 5%) and highest 
in Nilgiri district. Such low proportion of 
employees in Kanyakumari can be explained by 
the fact that fishing is the main occupation. A 
high proportion of 70% of workers in non-house- 
hold industry has been recorded as employees in 
Nilgiri as it has a large number of tea estates. 
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CStM of workor in Noo-hoasehold Indostiyi Trode 
BosineBs, etc. 

171. Single workers form 47% of the total 
workers of the Stale engaged in non-household 
industry, trade, business, profession or service. 
The lowest proportion of single workers, 24*3 
is found in Nilgiri district and the highest pro- 
portion of 654 in Kanyakumari district. In the 
urban ureas the proportion of single workers 
does not exceed one-third of the total workers 
except in Kanyakumari and South Arcot district. 
The proportion in the urban areas of the State 
amounts to only 32*8%. The lowest proportion 
in urban area is again found in Nilgiri and 
Madras. 

It will be significant to compare the proportion 
of single worker and family worker in the cate- 
gories of III and V to IX. The family workers 
form only 2% in the State, the highest being in 
Tirunelveli district (3'8%) and the lowest being in 
Madras (0*8%). Normally it is only in the rural 
areas members of the same family assist in the 
work done by the head of the household. The 
family workers form only 1*8% in the urban 
areas of the State. 

Class of worker in the category of Mining, Quar- 
rying, etc. 

172. The proportion of all classes of workers 
in each of the categories of III and V to IX will 
be considered below. In the category of mining, 
quarrying, livestock, Ashing, hunting and planta- 
tions, half of the workers are employees and 42% 
are single workers. 

Class of worker in the category of Manofacturing 
otter than Honsebold Indostry 

173. In industrial establishments other than 
household industries, it is natural that employees 
form the major part of workers. Coimbatore and 
Madras which are the big industrial centres of 
the State have 79% and 76*8% respectively of 
employees out of the total workers. The lowest 
proportion of ^employees amounts to 50*3% in 
Thanjavur district. On an average in the State, 


the proportion of employers to employees among 
the total workers belonging to categories III and 
V to IX, works out to 8 employees for one 
employer. In the category of manufacturing, the 
proportion amounts to 13 for one employer. 
It can be seen that in Coimbatore and Madras 
the proportions are as high as 22 and 20 respecti- 
vely for one employer. These two towns have 
many large-scale factories and industries wherein 
hundreds of workers are employed. The lowest 
proportions are found in Thanjavur district, 
Nilgiri district and South Arcot district with 
4, S and 7 respectively. Many industrial esta- 
blishments are also situated in Chingleput district 
in suburban areas near Madras and in this district 
for every employer there are 17 employees in the 
category of manufacturing other than household 
industry. 

Class of worker in the category of construction 

174. In the category of constructioV».the 
single workers and employees form tha bulk of 
the workers viz, 55*8% and 42*4% respectively. 
The employers form only 1*6% of the total 
workers. 


Class of worker in I'rade and Commerce 

175. In the category of trade and commerce, 
the single workers form 41*5%. The employers 
form 22*3% and employees 32*9% in the State. 
Only in Madras district the employees in this 
category form 58*2%. Madras has big trading 
and commercial firms where many are employed 
and hence this high proportion. In all other 
districts, the single workers form the highest pro- 
portion. Most of the small shops are run by 
owners themselves. 

Cfans of worker in Transport, Storage and 
Cnsanankation 

176. It is but natural that in the category of 
transport, storage and communications, the em- 
plo)fees form three-fourth of the total workers. 
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Class of worker in *Other Serrioes’ 

177. In the category of other services also 
single workers form 58*9%. This high propor- 
tion is mainly due to the inclusion of general 
labourers in this category. In the religious and 
welfare services, legal services and in recreational 
services all of which are included in this category, 
the single workers form roughly ^0 to 50%. 
The highest proportion of single workers in this 
category is found in Salem district (72*9%). This 
high proportion also is accounted for mainly by 
89 group which relates to general and casual 
labourers who do not have any fixed place of 
work. Family workers form 1*9% and are 
mostly found in the group of personal services 
which includes domestic servants, hotels, and 
laundry services. The highest proportion of 
family workers in this category is found in Tiru- 
nelveli district where 5* I % are family workers. 



178. T|e industrial groups in which the single 
workers form more than half of the total workers 
are given below : 


Major Group 30 — Fishing 

70*2% 

„ 28— Manufacture of ... 

65*4% 

wood and wooden 


products 


„ 02 — Forestry and 

61*2% 

logging 


Major Group 40— Construction 

55*8% 

„ 8^ — Legal Services ... 

54-9% 

„ 04 — Livestock and ... 

51*7% 

Hunting 



That even in legal services the single workers 
form only SS% shows that even in this independ- 
ent profession there is much inter-dependence. 
The proportion of single workers is the lowest 
in educational and scientific services, being 0*9%. 
In storage and ware-housing also the proportion 
is only S%* Surprisingly even in the industrial 
group rdating to personal services, which includ- 
es services tendered by cooks, dhobies, barbers 
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and hotels, the proportion of single worker is 
only 39%. This may be due to the existence of 
big hotels which employ large number of staff. 

Family workers 

179. The family workers form one-tenth of 
the total workers only in the industrial group of 
fishing. In the groups of livestock and hunting 
and personal services they form 8*8% and 7-5% 
respectively and in all the other groups they form 
only less than 3%. In fishing, the family work- 
ers may be assisting in the transport and market- 
ing of fish and in mending the fishing nets. 
Family workers play a significant part only in the 
agricultural sector. 

Employees 

180. Apart from the purely Governmental 
services where employees form cent per cent of 
the total workers, the highest proportion of 
employees is in storage and warehousing (93*7%) 
and in cotton textile industries (92*2%). The 
proportions of employees in the groups where 
they form more than 23% of the total workers 
are furnished below in the descending order : 

Major Groups in which employees form more 
than 25% of the workers 


Major 

Group 

Employees 

Major 

Group 

Employees 

50 

100*00 

37 

84*43 

73 

100*00 

29 

83-15 

80 

lOO-OO 

38 

81*38 

81 

98*75 

22 

79*70 

51 

96*72 

25 

78-82 

72 

93-72 

21 

77*08 

23 

92*24 

69 

74-35 

01 

89*97 

82 

70*92 

86 

89*80 

85 

70*30 

30 

89-22 

83 

70*18 

26 

87-12 

70-71 

69-39 

32 

85-43 

34-35 

63*04 

33 

85-43 

20 

60-38 
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Working Population 


Proportion of Employees to Employer 
All Divisions 


Major 

Group 

Employees 

87 

59-58 

24 

58-40 

36 

58-22 

10 

56-28 

31 

53-79 

39 

52-68 

60-63 

51-26 

90 

47-04 

27 

42-73 


Major 

Group 

Employees 

84 

42-55 

40 

42-43 

88 

41-38 

04 

37-66 

02 

35-97 

00 

32-44 

28 

29-36 

64-68 

27-56 


Nilgiri 

21 

Madras 

14 

Chingleput 

10 

Coimbatore 

9 

Kanyakumari 

9 

South Arcot 

8 

Tiruchirapalli 

7 

North Arcot 

6 

Salem 

6 

Madurai 

6 

Ramanathapuram 

6 

Tirunelveli 

6 

Thanjavur 

5 


Divisions 2 & 3 only 
(Manufacturing Sector) 


Coimbatore 22 

Madras 21 

Chingleput 17 

Salem 14 

Tirunelveli 14 

Kanyakumari 13 

Madurai 12 

North Arcot 1 1 

Ramanathapuram 1 1 
Tiruchirapalli 10 

South Arcot 7 

Nilgiri 5 

Thanjavur 4 
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The following statement presents the propor- 
tion of employees to employer. 


I 



CHAPTER— XIII 
NON-WORKING POPULATION 


General 

1. In my discussion on workers, the con- 
cept of non-worker has been fully explained. 
In the past Censuses, it was possible to indicate 
the means of livelihood or occupation on which 
non-workers depended. In this Census, the earn- 
ing dependent has been merged in the general 
category of non-workers. For the first time, 
however, a detailed classification of non-workers 
has been made by dividing them into eight cate- 
gories. I am not, however, certain that all full- 
time students or children attending schools, 
housewives or persons attending to household 
duties, dependants or any other in the remaining 
five categories of non-working population have 
bej^^illy accounted for under non-workers, fhis 
is the rc^lt of a somewhat generous definition of 
worker To which 1 have alluded to in detail in 
the previous chapter. It is therefore, possible 
that unemployment or under-employment in 
the State has been masked by the presence of a 
large number of workers. 

Census question and instructions on non-workers 

2. rhe discussion in this Chapter is based 
on Question No. 12. Tl e relevant question and 
the instructions issued are reproduced below : — 

Activity if not working : 

{a) Question 12 : This applies to persons 
who are not working, ue.y those who arc not 
engaged in cultivation, agricultural labour, house- 
hold industry, trade, profession or service. 

This category includes persons who are not 
active in the sense that they are not engaged in 
any productive work. Beggars, pensioners, 
persons receiving royalty from agricultural land 
or non-agricultural land, rent or dividend 
receivers, etc., (though they may be earning an 
income do not participate in any productive 
work) as well as inmates of institutions, convicts 
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in jail, disabled persons net working, etc., arc 
classified as persons “ not working 

These persons have been grouped under eight 
different categories for Census purposes. Each 
group has to be indicated by authorised abbrevia- 
tions as given below : 

(h) To record an answer to this question, 
you should ask the person enumerated, the 
following questions. If the answer to the ques- 
tions is in the affirmative you should indicate the 
group to which he belongs by the abbreviation 
mentioned against each ; 

Authorised 

abbre- 

viations 

(i) Are you a full-time student ST 
or a child attending school who does 

no other work such as manufacturing 
articles at liornc for sale or helping 
your family in cultivation, industry, 
trade or business ? 

(ii) Are you a person engaged HW 
in unpaid household chores or house- 
wife or adult woman who does no 

other work such as making articles at 
home for sale or wages or helps regu- 
larly even part-time in family cultiva- 
tion, household industry, trade or 
business ? 

(Hi) Any dependant including an D 
infant or a child not attending school, 
a person permanently disabled from 
work because of illness, accident or 
old age. 

(iv) A retired person who is R 
not employed again, a person living on 
agricultural and non-agricultural royal- 
ty, rent or dividend receivers or any 
other person of independent means 
which does not necessitate any work on 
his part and who does no other work. 
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Authorised 

abbre- 

viations 

(v) A beggar, vagrant or an B 
independent woman without any indi- 
cation of the source of income and 
others of unspecified source of exis- 
tence. 

(\i) A convict in jail or an I 
inmate of a penal, mental or charit- 
able institution. 

Note : An under-trial prisoner will 
be shown as a worker if he used to do 
work before he was apprehended 
(work being defined in the sense we 
have done). 

(vii) A person who was not NE 
employed before but is seeking em- 
ployment for the first time. 

(viii) A person employed before UN 
but now out of employment and seek- 
ing employment. 

Tables dealing with Non-workers 

3. The tables dealing with non-working 
population are : 

1 . Union Primary Census Abstract. 

2. Table B-I Workers and Non-workers 

classified by sex and broad 
age-groups. 

3. Table B-II Workers and Non-workers 

in cities, town-groups and 
towns arranged terri- 
torially classified by sex 

and broad age-groups. 

4. Table B-lII Industrial classification of 

Part A workers and non-workers 

by educational levels in 
urban areas only. 

5. Table B>1I1 industrial classification of 

Part B workers and non-workers 
by educational levels in 
rural areas only. 


6. Table B-VIII Persons unemployed aged IS 

Part A and above by sex, broad 
age-groups and educational 
levels in urban areas only. 

7. Table B-VIII Persons unemployed aged 15 

Part B and above by sex and edu- 
cational levels in rural areas 
only. 

8 Table B-IX Persons not at work classi- 
fied by se.\, broad age- 
groups and type of activity. 

9. Tabic C-VIII Classification by literacy and 
Part A industrial category of 
workers and non-workers 
among scheduled castes. 

10. I'able C-Vlll Classification by literacy and 
Part B industrial category of 

workers and non-workers 
among .scheduled tribes. 

11; Table D-Vl Distribution of industrial 

categories of workcK^^and 
non-workers by , place of 
birth. ' 

12. Table SCT-I Industrial classification of 

Part A persons at work and non- 

workers by sex for sche- 
duled castes. 

13. Table SCT-I Industrial classification of 

Part B persons at work and non- 

workers, by sex for sche- 
duled tribes. 

14. Table SC-I Persons not at work classi- 

fied by sex, type of activity 
and educational levels for 
scheduled castes. 

15. Table Sf-II Persons not at work classifi- 

ed by sex and type of acti- 
vity for scheduled tribes. 

The corresponding subsidiary tables are 

indicated below ; 

B-I-1 Distribution of 1,000 pci- 

sons by each industrial 

category of worker and by non- 
worker and by sex. 
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B-llI 
Part A-3 

B-lIT 
Part B-2 

B-VIII 
Part A-I 


B-VIIT 
Pari B-1 


B-IX-1 


Distribution of 1,000 persons not 
at work by educational levels in 
urban areas only. 

Distribution of 1,000 persons not 
at work by educational levels in 
rural areas only. 

Distribution of 1,000 males and 
females who arc unemployed 
in each age-group according 
to educational levels in urban 
areas only. 

Distribution of 1,000 males and 
females who arc unem- 
ployed by educational levels in 
rural areas only. 

Number per 1,000 of population 
aged 15+ and of population of 
each age-group 15-34, 35-59, 
60+ and age not stated who 
are unemployed separately for 
persons, males and females. 
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B-IX.2 


B.IX-3 


C-VIll 
Part A* 2 


Distribution of 1,000 persons not 
at work by age-groups. 

Distribution of 1,000 persons not 
at work by sex and 1,000 non- 
workers of each sex by type of 
activity. 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of 
all scheduled castes by cate- 
gories of workers and non- 
workers. 


C-VIIJ Distribution of 1. 000 persons of 
Part B-2 all scheduled- tribes by cate- 
gories of workers and non- 
workers. 


Workers and Non-workers in India and 
States 

4. The table presented below gives the pro- 
portion of workers and non-workers per 1,000 of 
each sex in each age-group. 
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Table XIII — 1 

Distribution of JfiOO of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers^ India and States^ 1961 


India/States 

I 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age-group 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total 

Non- workers 

-A- 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

Total 

Ail ages 

uooo 

1*000 

571 

280 

429 

720 


0-14 

1*000 

1*000 

94 

66 

906 

934 


15-34 

1*000 

1*000 

881 

43j 

119 

564 


35-59 

1*000 

1,000 

967 

476 

33 

524 


60+ 

1*000 

1*000 

766 

224 

234 

776 


Age Dot stated 

1*000 

1,000 

297 

126 

7 03 

874 

Roral 

All ages 

1*000 

1,000 

582 

314 

418 

686 


0-14 

1*000 

1*000 

106 

76 

894 

K^4 


15-34 

1,000 

1*000 

911 

498 

89 

502 


35-59 

1*000 

IJOOO 

975 

523 

25 

477 


60+ 

1*000 

1,000 

799 

243 

201 

757 


Age not stated 

1*000 

1*000 

300 

135 

700 

865 

Urban 

All ages 

1*000 

1*000 

524 

111 

476 

889 


0-14 

1*000 

1*000 

3S 

16 

965 

984 


15-34 

1*000 

1*000 

769 

158 

231 

842 


35-59 

1*000 

1*000 

933 

229 

67 

771 


60+ 

1*000 

1*000 

584 

114 

416 

886 


Age not stated 

1,000 

1*000 

274 

62 

726 

938 


All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

622 

413 

378 

587 

0-14 

1,000 

1*000 

*57 . 

112 

843 

888 

15-34 

1,000 

1*000 

921 

635 

79 

365 

35-59 

1,000 

1.000 

973 

663 

4 > 1 

337 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

778 

311 

22'> 

689 

Age not stated 

1*000 

1,000 

440 

310 

560 

690 


1 Andhra Pradesh 




Total 
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Table XIII — 1 (Contd.) 

Distribution of IJOOO of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States^ 1961 


India /States 
1 

1 Andhra Pradesh 

—(Contd.) 


2 Assam ••• 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age-group 

lotal Population 

-A 

Total 

Workers 

Total Non-workers 



M 

— ^ 

I 

f ■ 

M 

— ^ 

F 

t 

M 

F 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Rural 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

643 

460 

357 

540 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

177 

128 

823 

872 


15-34 

1,000 

1,003 

y54 

717 

46 

281 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

982 

721 

IS 

279 


60-1- 

1,000 

1,000 

804 

333 

1% 

667 


Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

459 

325 

541 

675 


Urban All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

524 

187 

476 

813 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

63 

35 

937 

965 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

784 

266 

216 

734 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

929 

359 

71 

641 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

613 

181 

387 

819 

Agc not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

319 

207 

681 

793 


Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

541 

309 

459 

691 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

78 

64 

922 

936 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

858 

558 

142 

442 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

960 

548 

40 

452 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

749 

215 

251 

785 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

404 

183 

596 

817 


All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

540 

324 

460 

676 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

81 

68 

919 

932 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

' 870 

588 

130 

412 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

962 

569 

38 

431 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

758 

224 

242 

776 

Age oot stated 

1,000 

1,000 

404 

188 

596 

812 


Rural 
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Table XIII— I (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1.000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States, 1961 



Total 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non-workers 

X 

^ inuia/Matcs 

Rural Age-group 

Urban 

M 

F 

M 

1 

F 

M 

F 

I 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Assam^CContd.) ... 

Urban All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

554 

99 

446 

901 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

36 

13 

964 

987 


15^34 

I.OOO 

i,oa) 

766 

161 

234 

839 


35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

940 

227 

60 

773 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

615 

85 

385 

915 


Age not stated 

1,000 

1,003 

419 

109 

581 

891 


Bihar ... Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

556 

271 

444 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

96 

59 

904 

* 941 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

876 

414 

124 

586 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

974 

483 

26 

517 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

823 

231 

177 

769 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

561 

222 

439 

778 

Rural All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

560 

285 

440 

715 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

101 

63 

899 

937 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

893 

437 

107 

563 

35-59 

1,000 

UOOO 

977 

502 

23 

498 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

834 

238 

166 

762 

Age not suted 

1,000 

1,000 

570 

233 

430 

767 


Urban All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

517 

104 

483 

896 

0-14 

1,000 

ijm 

39 

12 

961 

988 

15-34 

IA)0 

1,000 

740 

144 

260 

856 

35-39 

1,000 

1,000 

947 

232 

53 

768 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

677 

127 

323 

873 

Age not stated 

1.000 

1,000 

462 

89 

538 

911 
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Table XIII — 1 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States, 1961 


iDdia/Statcs 

Iota] 

Rural 

Urban 

Age-group 

Total Population 



Total 

Workers 

A. 

Total Non-workers 

M 

F 

r’""“ 

M 

F 

r" 

M 

1 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Gujarat 

Total 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

535 

279 

465 

721 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

73 

66 

927 

934 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

869 

464 

131 

536 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

963 

464 

37 

536 



60-f 

1,000 

1,000 

663 

171 

337 

829 



Age not stated 

1,(X)0 

1,000 

353 

168 

647 

832 


Rural All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

553 

341 

447 

659 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

90 

84 

910 

916 

15-34 

1,(KX) 

1,000 

915 

583 

85 

417 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

976 

553 

24 

447 

60 -f 

I,tXX) 

1,0(X) 

709 

200 

291 

8(X) 

Agv' not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

371 

182 

629 

818 

Urban All ages 

1,000 

i,(k)6 

484 

92 

516 

908 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

21 

9 

979 

991 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

755 

136 

245 

864 

35-59 

1,000 

1,(XX) 

927 

195 

73 

805 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

509 

79 

491 

921 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

248 

93 

752 

907 


Jammu & Kashmir Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

578 

256 

422 

744 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

96 

63 

904 

937 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

883 

426 

117 

574 

35-59 

1,000 

UOOO 

953 

397 

47 

603 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

738 

178 

262 

822 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

128 

39 

872 

961 
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Table XIII — 1 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States, 1961 



Total 

Agc-jiroup 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non-workers 

Jndia/States 

Rural 

Urban 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

% 

F 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

s 

9 

Jammu and Kashmir 

Rural 

All ages 

KOOO 

1,000 

593 

295 

407 

705 

—(Contd.) 


0-14 

I. OIK) 

1 000 

106 

73 

89 1 

927 



15 34 

i 000 

1,000 

906 

4cS9 

94 

511 



35-59 

1,000 

l.OtX) 

96J 

452 

40 

54S 



60+ 

l.OOO 

I,0(X) 

75() 

194 

244 

806 


Aiie noi Slated 

LfKK) 

1,000 

113 

44 

88/ 

956 


Urban All ages 

l,0(X) 

1,000 

508 

5cS 

492 

942 

0-14 

l.OOO 

l,00v) 

49 

11 

951 


15-34 

I.IKK) 

1,000 

776 

93 

1 

f 907 

35-59 

1,(KK) 

1^ 

920 

107 

80 

893 

60+ 

1,(KKJ 

1,0 0 

603 

59 

397 

941 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

23 > 

5 

767 

995 


Kerala ... Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

472 

197 

5 :s 

803 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

22 

19 

978 

981 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

765 

326 

235 

674 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

944 

373 

56 

627 

60 + 

1,000 

1,000 

656 

148 

344 

852 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

614 

303 

386 

697 

Rural All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

474 

209 

526 

791 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

22 

20 

978 

980 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

778 

350 

222 

650 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

950 

395 

50 

605 

60 + 

1,000 

1,000 

678 

155 

322 

845 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

609 

303 

391 

697 
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Table XIII— 1 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States, 1961 


Tndia/Statcs 

1 


6. Kerala 

— (Conld.) 


'T^^adhya 


Pradesh ... 


I 


Total 

Rural Age-group 
Urban 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non- workers 

1 

M 

I' 

M 



F 

4 

M 

F 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Urban All ages 

l.OOO 

1,000 

460 

130 

540 

870 

()-l4 


1,(X)() 

22 

18 

978 

982 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

701 

195 

299 

805 

35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

914 

249 

86 

751 

604- 

1,000 

1,000 

521 

104 

479 

896 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

740 

304 

260 

6% 


Total All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

602 

440 

398 

560 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

118 

108 

882 

892 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

931 

686 

69 

314 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

977 

725 

23 

275 

60-1- 

1,000 

1,000 

805 

360 

195 

640 

Age not stated 

1,000 

l.OOO 

218 

92 

782 

908 

Rural All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

616 

486 

384 

514 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

133 

122 

867 

878 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

957 

765 

43 

235 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

982 

784 

18 

216 

604- 

1,000 

1,000 

832 

387 

168 

613 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

193 

98 

807 

902 

Urban All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

524 

145 

476 

855 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

27 

16 

973 

984 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

208 

200 

792 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

947 

304 

53 

696 

604- 

1,000 

1,000 

637 

168 

363 

832 

Age Dot Stated 

1,000 

1,000 

327 

70 

673 

930 


109 
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Tabi^ XIII— 1 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States, 1961 


ladia/States 

Total 

Rural Age-group 

Urban 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non- workers 

A 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Madras 

Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

597 

313 

403 

687 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

93 

67 

%7 

933 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

885 

457 

115 

543 


35-5^^ 

1,000 

1,000 

966 

514 

34 

486 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

734 

258 

266 

742 


Agc not stated 

1,000 

l.OOO 

555 

293 

445 

707 


Rural All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

622 

371 

378 

629 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

111 

82 

889 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

924 

551 

76 

449 


35-59 

1,000 

• 1,000 

978 

590 


410 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

784 

296 

216 

704 


Age not stated 

l.OOO 

1,000 

576 

334 

424 

666 


Urban All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

532 

149 

468 

851 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

44 

28 

956 

972 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

788 

208 

212 

792 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

931 

275 

69 

725 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

557 

132 

443 

868 


Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

447 

55 

553 

945 


Maharashtra 

Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

571 

381 

429 

619 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

86 

88 

914 

912 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

875 

609 

125 

391 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

969 

637 

31 

363 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

728 

263 

272 

737 


Age not stated 

. 1^ 

1,000 

164 

101 

836 

899 
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Table XIll — 1 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States, 1961 


1 nd ia 

Total 

Rural 

Acc-crouD 

Total Population 

- — ■ K 

Total 

Workers 

JL . _ 

Total Non-workers 

JL^ 

1 LIM ICr f OLd tv A 

Urban 


M 

K 

r 

M 

F 

t 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Maharashtra 

Rural 

All ages 

(,000 

(/;(X) 

581 

467 

419 

533 

— (Contd.) 











0-14 

I,0(X) 

J 000 

106 

113 

894 

887 



I5-.34 

1,000 

1,000 

929 

774 

71 

226 



35-59 

l,(M)0 

1,000 

982 

752 

18 

248 



60f 

1,000 

1,000 

775 

298 

225 

101 


Age not stated 

1,00) 

1,000 

152 

112 

848 

888 


Urban All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

548 

134 

452 

866 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

29 

16 

971 

984 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

779 

189 

221 

811 

35-59 

1,000 

1,0(X) 

940 

281 

60 

719 

60+ 

1,000 

I,0(X) 

577 

137 

423 

863 

Age not stated 

1,000 

l,(XX) 

209 

61 

791 

939 


Mysore 

Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

584 

320 

416 

680 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

119 

82 

881 

91$ 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

901 

508 

99 

492 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

970 

559 

30 

441 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

764 

247 

236 

753 


Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

449 

261 

551 

739 


Rural All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

604 

368 

396 

632 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

136 

96 

864 

904 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

944 

598 

56 

402 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

979 

624 

21 

376 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

271 

200 

729 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

473 

289 

527 

711 
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Table XIII—l (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States, 1961 



Total 


Total Population 

Total Workers 

^ - - 

Total Non*workers 

India/States 

Rural 

Urt>an 

Age- group 

r — 

M 

F 

^ M 

1 

F 

M 

F 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10. Mysore 

Urban 

All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

516 

149 

484 

851 

—(Contd.) 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

59 

28 

941 

972 



15-34 

l.COO 

1,000 

776 

214 

224 

786 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

937 

307 

63 

693 



60-f 

1,000 

1,000 

608 

150 

392 

850 



Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

344 

133 

656 

867 


11. Orissa 

Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

608 

266 

392 

R • 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

123 

66 

877 

934 


15-34 

1,000 

KOOO 

912 

403 

88 

597 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

966 

434 

34 

566 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

788 

194 

212 

806 


Age not stated 

1,000 

1,X)0 

457 

211 

543 

789 


Rural All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

610 

274 

m 

726 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

127 

69 

873 

931 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

923 

417 

77 

583 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

969 

444 

31 

556 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

798 

198 

202 

802 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

458 

217 

542 

783 


Urban All ages 

1,000 

1.000 

572 

131 

428 

869 

0-14 

1,000 

1.000 

50 . 

20 

9S0 

980 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

796 

190 

204 

810 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

922 

242 

78 

758 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

619 

113 

381 

887 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

433 

63 

567 

937 
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Table XIII — 1 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States, 1961 


India/States 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age-group 

Total Population 

-A. 

Total 

Workers 

A 

Total Non-workers 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


12 Punjab 


Total All ages 

1.000 

1.000 

529 

142 

471 

858 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

79 

38 

921 

%2 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

850 

234 

150 

766 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

955 

246 

45 

754 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

709 

105 

291 

895 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

204 

46 

796 

954 

Rural All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

5:4 

165 

466 

835 

0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

91 

46 

W 

954 

15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

873 

277 

127 

723 

35^59 

1,000 

1.000 

959 

280 

41 

720 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

729 

115 

271 

885 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

206 

54 

794 

945 

Urban All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

509 

47 

491 

953 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

27 

5 

973 

995 

15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

779 

72 

221 

928 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

941 

99 

59 

‘301 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

599 

53 

401 

947 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

196 

18 

804 

982 


Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

581 

359 

419 

641 

0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

136 

121 

864 

879 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

910 

572 

90 

428 

35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

%5 

560 

35 

440 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

719 

234 

281 

766 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

126 

71 

874 

929 


13 Rajattban 


Total 
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Table XIII— 1 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers^ India and States^ 1961 


India/States 

I 

13. Rajasthan 
— (Contd.) 


Uttar Pradesh 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age-group 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non-workers 



M 

F 

M 

F 

r 

M 

F 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Rural 

All ages 

1.000 

1.000 

601 

408 

399 

592 


0-14 

1.000 

1.000 

156 

141 

844 

859 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

940 

653 

60 

347 


35-59 

1.000 

1.000 

972 

629 

28 

371 


60+ 

1.000 

1.000 

746 

263 

254 

737 

Age not stated 

1.000 

1.000 

121 

75 

879 

925 

Urban 

All ages 

1.000 

1,000 

480 

101 

520 

899 


0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

32 

17 

968 



15-34 

1.000 

1 000 

769 

152 

231 1 

848 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

925 

198 

75 

802 


60+ 

1.000 

1,000 

572 

96 

428 

904 

Age not stated 

1.000 

1.000 

191 

30 

809 

970 


Total All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

582 

181 

418 

819 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

86 

41 

914 

959 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

894 

261 

106 

739 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

979 

323 

21 

677 

60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

855 

198 

145 

802 

Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

151 

39 

849 

961 


Rural All ages 
0-14 
15-34 
35-59 
60+ 

Age not stated 


1,000 

1,000 

592 

1,000 

1,000 

93 

1,000 

1,000 

917 

1,000 

1,000 

983 

1,G00 

1,000 

880 

1.000 

1,000 

147 


199 

408 

801 

46 

907 

954 

288 

83 

712 

347 

17 

653 

209 

120 

791 

40 

853 

960 
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Table XIII — 1 (Concld.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers, India and States, 1961 



Total 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non-workers 









India/States 

Kurai Age^group 



t 





Urban 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

14. Uttar Pradesh 

... Urban All ages 

1,000 

1.000 

517 

53 

483 

947 

— (CoDtd.) 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

38 

6 

962 

994 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

765 

67 

235 

933 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

947 

125 

53 

875 


60+ 

1.000 

1 000 

659 

94 

341 

906 


Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

191 

18 

809 

982 


IS. Bccgal 

Total All ages 

1,000 

1,030 

540 

94 

460 

906 

1 

0-14 

1,000 

MXX) 

50 

12 

950 

988 

W 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

S24 

153 

176 

847 


35-59 

1,000 

l,(X)0 

940 

183 

60 

817 


60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

679 

79 

321 

921 


Age not stated 

1,01K) 

1,()00 

410 

66 

590 

934 


Rural All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

535 

IC5 

465 

894 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

58 

15 

942 

985 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

863 

178 

137 

822 


35-59 

1,000 

l.OOO 

953 

199 

47 

SOI 


60+ 

1,000 

1,030 

737 

88 

263 

912 


Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

42. 

69 

578 

931 


Urban All ages 

1,000 

1,000 

554 

51 

446 

949 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

22 

2 

978 

998 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

744 

68 

256 

932 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

909 

127 

91 

873 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

478 

47 

522 

953 


Age not stated 

1,000 

1,000 

170 

21 

830 

979 
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Against the All-India proportion of 429 males 
and 720 females who are non-workers per 1,000 
persons of each sex, Madras has recorded 403 
males and 687 females. The rural and urban 
proportions are as follows ; 

India Madras 



M 

F 

M 

F 

Rural 

418 

686 

378 

629 

L'rban 

476 

889 

468 

8S1 


It would appear that the proportion of non- 
workers in Madras is lesser than in India. But 
actually it reflects the inclusion of a large number 
of persons under the category of cultivation and 
household industry resulting from the change in 
the concept of worker. 


The highest proportion of non-workers is seen 
in the age-group 0-14 which is only natural. The 
proportion of non-workers in this age-group for 
the country as a whole works out to 906 for 
males and 934 for females. The corresponding 
proportion in Madras is 907 for males and 933 
for females. The proportions of non-workers in 
this State in this age-group in both rural and 
urban areas are slightly lower than that of the 
corresponding proportions for the country as a 
whole. Except in Kerala, proportions of non- 
workers for both the sexes are higher in the urban 
sector in all States. 

The proportion of child non-workers, i.e., in 
the age of 0-1 4 varies from State to State. In 
Kerala and West Bengal the demand for child 
labour is low. In States like Andhra Pradesh it 
is high. Madras lies between these two. 




Table XIII- 

-2 



V,, 


Proportion of non^workers per IfiOO persons 

in 0- 

■14 age-group by sex 

for States 



state 

Males 

* 

State 


Females 

1. 

Kerala 

978 

1. 

West Bengal 

... 

988 

2. 

West Bengal 

950 

2 

Kerala 


981 

3. 

Gujarat 

927 

3. 

Punjab 


962 

4. 

Assam 

922 

4. 

Uttar Pradesh 


959 

5. 

Punjab 

921 

5. 

Bihar 


941 

6. 

Maharashtra 

914 

6. 

Jammu & Kashmir 


937 

7. 

Uttar Pradesh 

914 

7. 

Assam 

... 

936 

8. 

Madras 

907 

8. 

Gujarat 

... 

934 

9. 

Bihar 

904 

9. 

Orissa 


934 

10. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

904 

10. 

Madras 

... 

933 

11. 

Madhya Pradesh 

882 

11. 

Mysore 

... 

918 

12. 

Mysore 

881 

12. 

Mabatashtra 


912 

13. 

Orissa 

877 

13. 

Madhya Pradesh 


892 

14. 

Rajasthan 

864 

14. 

Andhra Pradesh 


888 

15. 

Andhra Pradesh 

843 

IS. 

Rajasthan 

... 

879 





















Distribution of Population between Workers and Non- workers 
in Madras State and Districts. 
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In Madras in the age-group 60 +, 266 out of 
1,000 males and 742 out of 1,000 females are non- 
workers. While the corresponding proportion 
for males in India is lower (234) than that of 
Madras, the corresponding proportion for females 
in India is higher than that of Madras. The 
proportion of non-workers in this age-group 
would to a limited extent indicate the economic 


prosperity of the people. The low proportion of 
non-workers in this age-group would mean that 
people even after reaching the age of 60+ are 
driven to the necessity of working. The follow- 
ing table presents the proportion of non-workers 
in this age-group in the various States arranged 
in the descending order of proportions. 


Table XIII— 3 

Proportion of non-workers per IjOOO persons in 60+ age-group by sex for States 



State 

Males 


State 


Females 

1. 

Kerala 

344 

1. 

West Bengal 


921 

2. 

Gujarat 

337 

2. 

Punjab 

... 

895 

3. 

West Bengal 

321 

3. 

Kerala 


852 

4. 

Punjab 

291 

4. 

Gujarat 


829 

s. 

Rajasthan 

281 

5. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

... 

822 

'6. 

Maharashtra 

272 

6. 

Orissa 


806 

7. ' 

Madras 

266 

7. 

Uttar Pradesh 

... 

802 

8. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

262 

8. 

Assam 


785 

9. 

Assam 

251 

9. 

Bihar 


769 

10. 

Mysore 

236 

10. 

Rajasthan 

... 

766 

11. 

Andhra Pradesh 

222 

11. 

Mysore 

... 

753 

12. 

Orissa 

212 

12. 

Madras 

... 

742 

13. 

Madhya Pradesh 

195 

13. 

Maharashtra 

• •9 

737 

14. 

Bihar 

177 

14. 

Andhra Pradesh 

• •• 

689 

15. 

Uttar Pradesh 

145 

15. 

Madhya Pradesh 

... 

640 

Non-working population in the districts 

5. The table below presents the distribution of 

workers 

districts 

and non-workers 

for the 

State and 


110 
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Table XllI — 4 

Distribution of IfiOO of total population of each sox in each age-fpoup among 
workers and non-workers. District-wise, 1961 


State/District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age- 

group 

Total Population 

A. . 

Total 

Workers 

Total Non-workers 

' Males 

Females 

t 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Madnu State 

T 

Total 

1.000 

1.000 

597 

313 

403 

687 



0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

93 

67 

907 

933 



15-34 

1.000 

1.000 

885 

457 

115 

543 



35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

966 

514 

34 

486 



60+ 

i.ooo 

1,000 

734 

258 

266 

74 



A-N.S. 

1.000 

1.000 

555 

293 

445 

707 


R 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

622 

371 

378 

629 



0-14 

1.000 

1.000 

111 

82 

889 




15-34 

1.000 

J.OOO 

924 

5S1 

76 

449 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

978 

590 

21 

•*410 



60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

7«4 

296 

216 

704 



A.N.S. 

l.COO 

1,000 

576 

334 

424 

666 


U 

Total 

1.000 

1.000 

532 

149 

468 

851 



0-14 

1.000 

1.000 

44 

28 

956 

972 



15-34 

1,000 

1.000 

788 

208 

212 

792 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

931 

275 

69 

725 • 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

557 

132 

443 

868 



A.Na$. 

1,000 

1.000 

447 

55 

553 

945 


Madras 

T A U Total 

1,000 

1,000 

522 

63 

478 

937 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

22 

6 

978 

994 


15 34 

1,000 

1,000 

752 

' 84 

248 

916 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

915 

132 

85 

868 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

422 

61 

578 

939 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

386 

56 

614 

944 
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Table XIII— 4 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers. District-wise, 1961 


State/Oistricc 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age- 

Total Population 

JL. 

Total 

Workers 

■ 

Total Non-workers 

A.. 

group 

Males 

^ 

Females 

i 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 


Chingleput 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

605 

256 

395 

744 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

91 

48 

909 

952 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

890 

383 

no 

617 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

967 

431 

33 

569 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

757 

203 

243 

797 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

648 

187 

352 

813 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

622 

285 

378 

715 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

103 

53 

897 

947 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

919 

434 

81 

566 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

975 

471 

25 

529 

60+ 

1,000 

1000 

798 

220 

202 

780 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

744 

273 


727 


Total 

1,000 

1,000 

539 

145 

461 

855 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

47 

29 

953 

971 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

786 

200 

214 

800 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

932 

262 

68 

738 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

561 

127 

439 

873 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

400 

••• 

600 

1,000 


TotAI 

1,000 

1,000 

596 

336 

404 

664 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

66 

900 

934 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

905 

521 

95 

A19 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

970 

564 

3*3 

436 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

747 

248 

253 

752 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

707 

368 

293 

632 


North Arcot 


• •• 


T 
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Table XIII— 4 (Contd.) 


State/District 

1 


North'Arcot 

— (Contd.) 


South Arcot 


of 1,000 of total population of each sex 

in each 

age-group among 


workers and non-workers. 

District-wise 1961 




TotaJ 

Rural 

Urban 

Age- 

Total Population 
^ 

Total Workers 

Total Non-workers 

group 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

R 

TotaJ 

1.000 

1,000 

615 

385 

385 

615 


0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

III 

77 

889 

923 


15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

936 

607 

64 

393 


35-59 

1.000 

1.000 

982 

632 

18 

368 


60-f 

1.000 

1,000 

783 

111 

217 

723 


A.N.S. 

1.000 

I.OOO 

709 

365 

291 

635 

U 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

521 

141 

479 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

55 

22 

945 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

792 

201 

208 

i 799 


35-59 

1,000 

i.boo 

921 

269 

79 

731 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

564 

122 

436 

878 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1.000 

667 

500 

333 

5C0 

T 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

613 

301 

387 

699 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

92 

55 

908 

945 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

910 

460 

90 

540 


35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

977 

486 

23 

514 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

796 

226 

204 

774 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

599 

281 

401 

719 

R 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

626 

329 

374 

671 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

100 

62 

900 

938 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

930 

506 

70 

494 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

982 

522 

18 

478 


60+ 

1.000 

1.000 

819 

244 

181 

756 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1.000 

614 

305 

386 

695 
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Table XIII— 4 (Contd.) 


Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex 

in each age-group among 



workers and 

non-workers. District-wise, 1961 



State/District 

Total 

Age- 

Total Population 

Total Workers 

Total Non*workers 

Rural 

Urban 


- JL 


A 

group 

Males Females 

Males Females 

Males 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 7 

8 

9 

South Arcot 

U 

1'otal 

1,000 I.OOO 

526 no 

474 

890 

— (Contd.) 








0-14 

1,000 1,000 

36 13 

964 

987 



15-34 

1,000 1,000 

787 153 

213 

847 



35-59 

1,000 1,000 

938 215 

62 

785 



60+ 

1,000 1,000 

617 107 

383 

893 



A.N.S. 

1,000 1,000 

471 

529 

1,000 


T 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

626 

398 

374 

602 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

146 

115 

854 

885 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

932 

590 

68 

410 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

979 

631 

21 

369 


60+ 

1.000 

1,000 

751 

322 

249 

678 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

494 

3)7 

506 

683 

R 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

640 

432 

360 

568 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

160 

126 

840 

874 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

951 

646 

49 

354 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

984 

673 

16 

327 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

772 

342 

228 

658 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

494 

317 

506 

683 

U 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

551 

222 

449 

778 

• 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

77 

61 

923 

939 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

841 

314 

159 

686 


35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

951 

390 

49 

610 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

608 

199 

392 

801 


A.N.S. 

• •• 


• •• 

... 

• •• 
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Table XIII-4 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers. District-wise, 1961 


State/District 

1 

Cbiinbatore 


Nilgiri 


Total 

Rural 

Age- 

Total Population 

— 

Urban 

group 

Males 

Females 

2 

3 

4 

5 

T 

Total 

1.000 

1.000 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 


15-34 

1,000 

1.000 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 


60+ 

1.000 

1.000 


A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

R 

Total 

1.000 

1.000 


0-14 

I,0(K) 

1.000 


15-34 

1,000 

1 000 


35-59 

1,003 

i,oeo 


60+ 

1,000 

1.000 


A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

U 

Total 

1 000 

l.COO 


0-14 

1,000 

1.000 


15-34 

1.000 

1,000 


35-59 

1,000 

1.000 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 


T Tolal 

1,000 

1,000 

0-14 

1,000 

1000 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

33-59 

1,000 

iflOb 

60+ 

1.000 

1,000 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

• •• 


Total 

Workers 

Total Non-workers 

Males 

Females 

r~ 

Males 

V 

Females 

6 

7 

8 

9 

623 

335 

yji 

665 

120 

91 

880 

909 

904 

473 

% 

527 

■ %9 

543 

31 

457 

120 

271 

280 

729 

588 

308 

412 

692 

650 

393 

350 


150 

119 

850 


934 

556 

66 

1 444 

977 

605 

23 

395 

759 

305 

241 

695 

569 

289 

431 

HI 

557 

190 

443 

810 

49 

29 

951 

971 

837 

277 

163 

723 

947 

361 

53 

639 

561 

146 

439 

854 

1.000 

1,000 




558 

351 

442 

649 

4/ 

. 43 

953 

957 

869 

589 

131 

411 

967 

636 

33 

364 

659 

211 

341 

789 

889 

• •• 

III 
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Table XIII— 4 (Contd.) 

Distribution of IfiOO of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non>‘Workers, District-wise, 1961 


State/District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age- 

Total Population 

Total 

Workers 

Total Non*workers 

group 

Males 

— ^ 

Females 

f ■■ 

Males 

Females 

t — 

Males 

1 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Nligiri— (Contd.) 

R 

Total 

1.000 

1 000 

569 

424 

431 

576 



0-14 

l.tXK) 

um 

56 

59 

944 

941 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

894 

713 

106 

287 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

977 

748 

23 

252 



60+ 

1,000 

1 000 

707 

246 

293 

754 



A.N.S. 








U Total 

1,000 

1 000 

543 

256 

457 

744 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

35 

24 

965 

976 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

838 

425 

162 

575 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

955 

493 

45 

507 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

588 

170 

412 

830 

A.N.S. 

1,000 


889 

• •• 

111 

... 


Madurai 

... T 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

595 

313 

405 

687 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

93 

64 

907 

936 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

891 

454 

109 

546 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

%5 

525 

35 

475 



60+ 

1,000 

l,(X)0 

708 

246 

292 

754 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

490 

162 

510 

838 


R 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

628 

385 

372 

615 



0-14 

1,000 

1.000 

116 

83 

884 

917 


• 

15-34 

1,000 

1.000 

938 

567 

62 

433 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

979 

611 

21 

389 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

764 

292 

236 

708 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

457 

174 

543 

826 
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Distribution 

Statc/District 

I 

Madurai — (Contd.) 


Tiruchirapalli 


Table XIII— 4 (Contd.) 

of LOOO of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers. District-wise, 1961 


Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age- 

group 

Total Population 

A 

ToJal 

Workers 

Total Non- workers 

Males 

Females 

r 

Males 

Females 

r 

Males 

1 

Females 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

U 

Total 

l.tXK) 

1,000 

526 

155 

474 

845 


0-14 

1 0(X) 

1,000 

47 

25 

953 

975 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

793 

213 

207 

787 


35-59 

1 000 

1,000 

935 

307 

65 

693 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

566 

127 

434 

873 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

786 

67 

214 

933 


T 

lotal 

1 000 

1,000 

620 

367 

380 

.633 


0-14 

1,030 

1,000 

100 

83 

900 

V 


15-34 

1000 

l.OOO 

895 

516 

105 

484 


35-59 

1,000 

'l.OOO 

970 

583 

30 

417 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

746 

298 

254 

702 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

544 

336 

456 

664 

R 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

644 

430 

356 

570 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

116 

101 

884 

899 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

931 

615 

69 

385 


35-59 

1,000 

1.000 

980 

660 

20 

340 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

788 

334 

212 

666 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

544 

336 

456 

664 

U 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

532 

127 

468 

873 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

41 

19 

959 

981 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

770 . 

167 

230 

833 


35-59 

1,000 

1.000 

931 

245 

69 

755 


60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

552 

126 

448 

874 


A.N.S. 

• •• 

• •• 

••• 

• •• 


... 
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Table XIII— 4 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers. District-wise, 1961 


State/ District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age- 

Total -Population 

Total 

Workers 

Total Non-workers 
^ 

group 

t “ 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

I 

Males 

— '1 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Thanja\ ur 

1 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

594 

249 

406 

751 



0-14 

1,000 

1,0(X) 

70 

35 

930 

965 



15-34 

l.OtK) 

1,000 

880 

360 

120 

640 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

962 

419 

38 

581 



60 -f 

1,000 

1,000 

73/ 

213 

243 

787 



A.N.S. 

1,IX)0 

1,000 

7% 

37S 

204 

62? 


K 

Total 

1 000 

1,000 

014 

286 

380 

714 



0-14 

1,000 

1,0(X) 

79 

41 

921 

9.59 



15-34 

1,010 

1,000 

912 

418 

88 

582 



35-59 

l,0(H) 

1,000 

973 

472 

27 

528 



604- 

1 ,0(H) 

1 .(XX) 

soo 

242 

200 

758 



A.N.S. 

1 m) 

1,000 

79(> 

378 

204 

622 


U 

Total 

1 000 

1,000 

518 

102 

482 

898 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

36 

12 

964 

988 



15-34 

1 (HK) 

1,000 

75S 


242 

866 



35-59 

1 000 

1 ,000 

917 

195 

83 

805 



60+ 

l,0(X) 

1,0(K) 

589 

105 

411 

895 



A.N.S. 

,, , 


... 

... 


... 


Ramanaihapuram 

T Total 

1,000 

1,000 

582 

382 

418 

618 


0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

78 

76 

922 

9Z4 


15-34 

l.OOO 

1,000 

881 

549 

119 

451 


35-59 

1,0C0 

1,000 

965 

613 

35 

387 


60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

763 

352 

237 

648 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

543 

456 

457 

544 


111 
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Table XIII— 4 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers. District-wise, 1961 


State/District 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age- 

Total Population 

-A- 

Total 

Workers 

JL. 

T*)tal Non-workers 

group 

t — 

Males 

^ 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Female 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Ramanathapuram 

—(Contd.) 

R 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

602 

438 

3'>8 

562 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

87 

83 

913 

917 



15-34 

1.000 

1,000 

W) 

634 

91 

366 



35-59 

1.000 

1,000 

976 

692 

24 

308 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

806 

403 

194 

597 



A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

544 

525 

456 

475 


U 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

523 

213 

477 

787 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

51 

54 

949 

% 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

797 

293 

203 

707 



35-59 

tjm 

1,000 

930 

353 

70 

647 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

617 

193 

383 

807 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

533 

... 

467 

1,000 


Tinioeiveli 

T 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

578 

340 

422 

660 



0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

72 

12 

928 

928 



t5~34 

1.000 

1,000 

865 

496 

135 

504 



35-59 

1,000 

1.000 

964 

539 

36 

461 



60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

737 

294 

263 

706 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

456 

348 

544 

652 


R 

Total 

I.OOO 

1,000 

595 

392 

405 

608 



0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

81 

79 

919 

921 



15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

899 

578 

101 

422 



35-3f 

1,000 

1,000 

975 

617 

25 

383 



60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

780 

338 

220 

662 



A.N.S. 

llOOO 

1,000 

509 

423 

491 

577 
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Table XIII — 4 (Contd.) 

Distribution of LOOO of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers^ District-wise 1061 


Slate/ Hist net 

Total 

Rural 

Urban 

Age- 

Total Population 

lolal 

Workers 

Total Non-workers 

group 

r 

Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Males 

^ 

Females 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Tirunclvcli — (Contd.) 

U 

'lolal 

l.OCU 

1,000 

539 

225 

461 

775 



0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

52 

57 

948 

943 



15-34 

1,000 

1.000 

792 

320 

208 

680 



35-59 

1^000 

1,000 

940 

358 

60 

642 



604- 

1.000 

1,000 

620 

184 

380 

816 



A.N.S. 

1,000 

1.000 

273 

71 

727 

929 


Kanyaj^hoari ... T Total 

1,000 

1,000 

525 

176 

475 

824 

0-14 

1,000 

1.000 

51 

30 

949 

970 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

807 

275 

193 

725 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

966 

312 

34 

688 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

717 

157 

283 

843 

A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

385 

80 

615 

920 


P 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

530 

182 

470 

818 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

53 

31 

947 

969 


15-34 

1,000 

1.000 

821 

288 

179 

712 


35-59 

I.OOO 

1,000 

972 

324 

28 

676 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

741 

161 

259 

839 


A.N.S. 

1.000 

1,000 

417 

91 

583 

909 

U 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

494 

140 

506 

860 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

35 

29 

965 

971 

• 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

730 

201 

270 

799 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

931 

245 

69 

755 


60+ 

1 000 

1,000 

582 

137 

418 

863 


A.N.S. 

1,000 

1,000 

... 


1,000 

1,000 
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Nm-WOTkers in rnral areas 

6. The following statement presents the 
districts classified by those whose proportion of 


non-workers are above the 

State 

average and 

below the State average. 


Males 

Females 

State average 

378 

629 

Above State average 


Males 

1. Kanyakumuri 

... 

470 

2. Nilgiri 


431 

3. Tirunelveli 

... 

405 

4. Ramanathapuram 

... 

398 

5. Thanjavur 


386 

6. North Arcot 


385 

7. Chingleput 


378 

Below State average 

1. South Arcot 


374 

2. Madurai 

... 

372 

3. Salem 

... 

360 

4. riruchirapalli 


356 

5. Coimbatore 


350 

Above State average 


Females 

1. Kanyakumari 

... 

818 

2. Chingleput 

... 

715 

3. Thanjavur 

... 

714 

4. South Arcot 

... 

671 

Below State average 

1 . North Arcot 

... 

615 

2. Madurai 

... 

615 

3. Tirunelveli 

... 

608 

4. Coimbatore 


607 

S. Nilgiri 


576 

6. Tiruchirapalli 


570 

7. Salem 


568 

8. Ramanathapuram 

• •• 

562 


In the rural areas of the State as a whole, in the 
age^oup of 0-14, 889 males out of 1,000 males 
and 918 females out of 1,000 females are non- 


workers. The position of the districts is as 
follows. 


Males Females 


State average ... 889 918 



Above State average 


Males 

1. 

Kanyakumari 

... 

947 

2. 

Nilgiri 

... 

944 

3. 

Thanjavur 


921 

4. 

Tirunelveli 


919 

5. 

Ramanathapuram 


913 

6. 

South Arcot 

... 

900 

7. 

Chingleput 

... 

897 

8. 

North Arcot 


889 


Below State average 



1. 

Madurai 


884 

2. 

Tiruchirapalli 


884 

3. 

Coimbatore 


859 

4. 

Salem 

... 

840^ 

t 


Above State average 


Females 

1. 

Kanyakumari 


969 

2. 

Thanjavur 

... 

959 

3. 

Chingleput 


947 

4. 

Nilgiri 


941 

5. 

South Arcot 


938 

6. 

North Arcot 


923 

7. 

Tirunelveli 

... 

921 


Below State average 



1. 

Madurai 


917 

2. 

Ramanathapuram 

... 

917 

3. 

Tiruchirapalli 


899 

4. 

Coimbatore 

... 

881 

5. 

Salem 

... 

874 


Non-workers in cities with one lakh and above 

7. The distribution of 1,000 population of 
each sex in each age-group into workers and 
non-workers for cities, land six classes of towns 
is presented in the table given below. 
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Table XIII — 5 


DLitribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers in the class I cities and different classes of lo)\ns 


City and Class of Town 


Madras City 


Madurai (M) 


I 


Coimbalore (M) 


Tiruchirapalli (M) 


Salem (M) 


Age-group 

Total Urban 
Population 

Total 

Workers 


Total 

Non workcis 
— — — — > 


^ M 

!• 

t — ' 

M 

r 

M 

h 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

522 

63 

478 

'>37 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

22 

6 

978 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

752 

84 

2+8 

916 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

915 

132 

85 

S68 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

422 

61 

578 

>39 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

506 

99 

494 

A)l 

0-14 

1,000 

1.000 

34 

15 

966 

•S5 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

746 

129 

254 

.S7I 

35-59 

1,000 

1.000 

915 

211 

85 

-89 

60+ 

1,000 

1,(X)0 

459 

83 

541 

/17 

I'otal 

1,000 

1,000 

548 

112 

452 

S88 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

35 

15 

965 

^>85 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

812 

147 

188 

S53 

35-59 

1,030 

1,000 

932 

246 

68 

754 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

463 

108 

537 

S92 

Tolal 

1,000 

1.0(X) 

524 

82 

476 

918 

0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

41 

12 

959 

988 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

732 

99 

268 

901 

35-59 

1,000 

1,0C0 

919 

168 

81 

832 

60+ 

1,000 

1.000 

480 

94 

520 

906 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

545 

196 

455 

804 

• 0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

71 

43 

929 

957 

15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

822 

280 

178 

720 

35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

941 

352 

59 

648 

60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

580 

189 

420 

811 
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Table Xllt— S (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers in the class I cities and different classes of towns 


City and Class of Town Age-group 

Total Urban 
Population 

Total 

Workers 
- ^ 

Total 

Non-workers 



M 

F 

M 

F 

r— ■ ■- 

M 

F 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Thanjavur (M) 

... I'otal 

1,000 

1,000 

491 

109 

509 

891 


O-U 

1.000 

1,000 

25 

13 

975 

987 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

711 

148 

289 

852 


35-5y 

1.000 

1,000 

908 

211 

92 

789 


60-f 

1,000 

1.000 

500 

109 

500 

891 

Nagercoil (M) 

Total 

I.OIK) 

1.000 

498 

148 

502 

852 


n-14 

1,000 

1,000 

39 

34 

961 

966 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

724 

211 

276 



35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

931 

253 

69 

747 ^' 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

579 

148 

421 

L 

Vellore (M) 

... Total 

1,000 

I 000 

528 

90 

472 

910 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

58 

11 

942 

989 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

804 

138 

1% 

862 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

912 

164 

88 

836 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

458 

59 

542 

941 

Tuticorin (M) 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

539 

102 

461 

898 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

28 

12 

972 

988 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

787 

125 

213 

875 


35-59 

1.000 

1,(XX) 

940 

218 

60 

782 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

53’ 

84 

469 

916 

Class 1 

Total 

1.000 

1.000 

523 

90 

477 

910 


0-14 

1.000 

1,000 

32 

13 . 

968 

987 


15 34 

1.000 

1,000 

761 

119 

259 

881 


35-59 

1000 

1,000 

920 

182 

80 

818 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

462 

86 

538 

914 
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Table XIII— 5 (Concld.) 

Distribution of 1 ,000 of total population of each sex in each age-group among 
workers and non-workers in the class I cities and different classes of towns 


City aod Class of Town 

Age-group 

Total Urban 
Population 

Total 

Workers 

Total 

Non-workers 

1 





r — 


i — 




M 

1* 

M 

1- 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Class 11 

Total 

1.000 

1,000 

537 

165 

463 

835 


0-14 

1,000 

1,000 

44 

29 

956 

971 


15-34 

1,000 

1,000 

797 

240 

203 

760 


35-59 

1,000 

1,000 

937 

290 

63 

710 


60+ 

1,000 

1,000 

578 

134 

422 

866 

Class 111 

. All Ages 

1,000 

1,000 

531 

177 

469 

823 

Class IV 

. All Ages 

1,000 

1,000 

536 

185 

464 

815 

Class V j 

. All Ages 

1,000 

1,000 

553 

237 

447 

763 

V 

Class VI 

. All Ages 

1,000 

1,000 

544 

182 

456 

818 


levels of non-workers in urban areas districts and in each city and town-group with a 

8. A table showing the distribution of non- population of one lakh and above by educational 

workers in the urban areas of the State and levels is given below. 
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Tutioorin (T.G.) — W Males 

(b) Per 1,000 
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Nagercoil (M) Males 

(b) Per 1,000 

(a) Females 

(b) Per 1.000 
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Distribution of 1,000 non-workers of each sex among the differe^^ducational standards for each City and Town-Group 

of population 100,000 and over a^r urban areas of districts 
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Educational levels of workers and non-workers in rural seetor of tbe State 

9. Table below presents the distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex among workers and 
non-workers by educational levels for the rural areas of the State. 


Table XMI— 7 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex among woricers and non^workers by different 
educational standards in the rural areas of the State 


Total Population Workers Non-workers 

Educational standard < ^ % » '* — > / ^ 

M F M F M F 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

Illiterate 

622 

884 

S90 

948 

675 

847 

Literate (without educa- 

298 

92 

340 

42 

228 

122 

tional standard) 







Primary or Junior Basic ... 

66 

22 

55 

9 

84 

;9 

Matricultion and above ... 

14 

2 

15 

1 

13 

vw 

•. 2 

Distribotion of workers and 

non-workers by 

edncational 

levels in 

the State and 

districts 



10. Table below gives distribution of l.OOOJpersons of each sex among workers and non- 
workers by each educational level in the rural sector of each district. 
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Table XIII— 8 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each educational standard among 
workers and non-workers in the rural areas of the State, 1961 


SCate/District 

Educational standard 

Total Population 



Total Workers 



Total 

Noo-workers 

JVi. 

M 

F 

1 ” 

M 

1 

F 

1 — 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

s 

6 

7 

8 

Madras State 

Total 

1.000 

1.000 

622 

371 

378 

629 


Illiterate 

1.000 

1.000 

590 

398 

410 

602 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1.000 

1.000 

711 

168 

289 

832 


Primary or Junior Basic 

1.000 

1.000 

517 

155 

483 

845 


Matriculation and abofc 

1.000 

1,000 

648 

300 

352 

700 

Chingleput 

Total 

1,(X)0 

1,000 

622 

285 

378 

715 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

591 

307 

409 

693 

I 

Literate (without educa* 
tional standard) 

1,000 

1,000 

701 

93 

299 

907 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

565 

104 

435 

896 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

299 

200 

701 

North Arcoi 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

615 

385 

385 

615 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

573 

405 

427 

595 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1.000 

1,000 

742 

157 

258 

843 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

548 

159 

452 

841 


MaMculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

705 

300 

295 

700 

South Arcot 

Total 

1,000 

1.000 

626 

329 

374 

671 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

604 

354 

396 

646 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1.000 

1,000 

680 

96 

320 

904 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

^51 

136 

449 

864 


Matriculation and above 

1.000 

1,000 

677 

255 

323 

745 

Salem 

Total ••• 

1,000 

1,000 

640 

432 

360 

568 


Illiterate 

1.000 

1,000 

641 

450 

359 

550 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1.000 

1,000 

678 

166 

322 

834 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1.000 

1,000 

489 

156 

511 

844 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

672 

324 

328 

676 
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Table XIII— 8 (Contd.) 

Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each educational standard among 
workers and non-workers in the rural areas of the State, 1961 


Statc/Oistrict 

Educational standard 

Total Population 

A- 

Total Workers 

Total 

Non- workers 

j 

M 

F 

M 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Coimbatore 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

650 

393 

350 

607 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

624 

414 

376 

586 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1,000 

1,000 

726 

214 

274 

786 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

583 

173 

417 

827 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

642 

297 

358 

703 

Nilgiri 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

569 

424 

431 

576 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

510 

459 

490 

541 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1,000 

1,000 

671 

195 

329 



Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

573 

217 

427 fe 

783 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

' 1.000 

779 

300 

221 

700 

Madurai 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

628 

385 

372 

615 


Illiterate 

1,000 

^ 1,000 

583 

409 

417 

591 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1,000 

1,000 

724 

196 

276 

804 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

542 

192 

458 

80i 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

642 

301 

358 

699 

Tiruchirapalli 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

644 

430 

356 

570 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

621 

458 

379 

542 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1,000 

1,000 

719 

163 

281 

837 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

497 

150 

503 

850 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

634 

300 

366 

700 

Tbanjavur ••• 

Total ••• 

1,000 

1,000 

614 

286 

386 

714 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

553 

318 

447 

682 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1,000 

1,000 

725 

84 

275 

916 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

553 

83 

447 

917 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

673 

261 

327 

73^ 
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Table XIll — 8 (Concld.) 


Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex in each educational standard among 



workers and non- workers 

in the rural areas of 

the State, 

1961 



State/ Districi 

Educational standard 

Total Populalion 

Total Workers 

Total 

Non-workers 

M 

F 

M 

r" 

F 

M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Ramanathapuram ... 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

602 

438 

398 

562 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

544 

463 

456 

537 


Literate ^without educa- 
tional standard) 

1,000 

1,000 

723 

243 

277 

757 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

419 

212 

581 

788 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

531 

404 

469 

596 

rirunelvoli 

Total 

1,0C0 

1,000 

595 

392 

405 

608 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

523 

421 

477 

579 


Literate (without educa- 
tional standard) 

1,000 

1,000 

734 

267 

266 

733 


Primary or Junior Basic... 

1,000 

1,000 

438 

230 

562 

770 


Matriculation and above 

l,00t) 

1,000 

639 

384 

361 

616 

Kanyakumari 

Total 

1,000 

1,000 

530 

182 

470 

818 


Illiterate 

1,000 

1,000 

493 

201 

507 

799 


Literate (withou' educa- 
tional standard) 

1,000 

1,000 

626 

159 

374 

841 

• 

Primary or Junior Basic 

1,000 

1,000 

408 

120 

592 

880 


Matriculation and above 

1,000 

1,000 

468 

250 

532 

750 


A detailed discussion about the proportions of 
workers and non-workers in the different educa- 
tional levels has been given in the chapter on 
literacy and education. Any further discussion 
here will be redundant. 

Activities of Non-workers 

11. As stated earlier non-workers have been 


classified under eight groups according to their 
activity. The statement below shows the non- 
workers of each sex classified by the type of 
activity in the total, rural and urban sectors of the 
State; 



Tablb XIII — 9 

Non-workers by type of activity 
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Non-working Population 



tfSOM employed (a) ... 41,224 39,144 2,080 10,430 9,905 525 30,794 29,239 1,555 

before but now 

out of ei]^oyineat(b) ... 0*22 0*6 N 0*09 0'2 N 0*52 1*4 N 

andicckiog work 

(a)— Absolute figure 
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It can be seen that dependants including infants 
not attending school constitute the major portion 
of the non-working population /.e., 44-95%. 
Persons engaged in household duties form 
30 48% and full-time students form 20*83%. 
These three categories account for 17,648,567 
out of 18,335,332 non-workers, that is, 96‘26%. 

Dependants form a major proportion of males 
with 57-6%. Persons engaged in household 
duties form the largest proportion of females with 
48*1%. Full-time students form of the males 
as against 11-9% of females. The proportion 
of males engaged in household duties is nominal, 
!.£»., 0-6%. Beggars and vagrants show a percen- 
tage of 0*3 for males and 0*1 for females. 
Persons seeking employment for the first time and 
persons once employed but now out of employ- 
ment and seeking work form 2% among males 
but only 0-1% among females. Dependants, 
infants and disabled have recorded a proportion 
of 49*87% in the rural sector as against 34*57% 
in the^rban sector. Higher proportion is recorded 
undl^ulLtime students in urban areas. Again, 
the highip percentage is recorded in the urban 
areas in the category of persons doing household 
duties indicating less economic activity among 
urban women. 


A comparison of the rural and urban popu- 
lations reveal that the urban proportions are 
higher than the corresponding proportions in 
rural areas in all the categories of non-workers 
except in the category of dependants and infants. 

Higher proportion in the urban sector under full- 
time students is justifiable in view of the facilities 
in the held of education available to urban inhabi- 
tants having large number of schools and 
colleges. Higher percentage in the urban areas 
in the categor> of household duties indicates 
lesser economic activity of urban women as 
seen earlier. Higher proportion under dependants, 
infants and disabled in rural areas may be due 
to the higlicr birth rate in rural ureas than in 
urban areas. 

As beggars and vagrants could thrive only in 
urban areas, it is but natural that their propor- 
tion is greater in urban than in rural areas. As 
most of the penal institutions are situated in 
urban areas, the proportion in this category of 
non-workers also is higher in urban areas. 

The following table presents the distribution of 
1,000 persons in each type of activity and in each 
sex by broad age-group. 


114 
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Non‘Working Population 




Table XIII— 10-B (Concld.) 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of , each sex and age-group eight types of activities of non-workers, 1961 
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Non-working Population 


Beggars, vagrants, etc. 

12. Age-group 35-59 accounts for 41*9% of 
males and 35'7% of females who have been return- 
ed under this category. The age-group 15-34 ranks 
next with 24’ I % of males and 27*3% of females. 
The last age-group of 604 has 22'4% of males and 
23*6% of females. Higher proportion for females 
than males is seen in all the age-groups except 
35 59. Hven the younger age-group of 0-14 
has more than i 1 % of males and more than 
13% of females under this category . Generally, 
beggars and mendicants are treated with s>mpa- 
thy b> the public and as such persons of this 
categorv are found in all age-groups. 

I'ncmplos cd 

13. 134,897 males and 8,855 females were in 
search of employment at the time of Census. 
Thc\ form 2"o of male non-workers and 0‘1% of 
female non-w orkers. Out of the male and female 
unemployed, the never employed persons 
persons who are seeking employment for the 
first time form 71% among males and 77% 
among females. The following statement pre- 
sents the district-wise number of persons seeking 
employment for the first time arranged in 
descending order. 


MALES 


.Madras 

19,270 

Coimbatore 

9,176 

Madurai 

9,173 

Tirunelveli 

9,153 

Thanjavur 

8,900 

Tiruchirapalli 

7,474 

Chingleput 

6,462 

North Arcot 

6,245 

Ramanathapuram 

5,167 

Kanyakumari 

4,780 

Salem 

4,743 

South Arcot 

3,645 

Nilgiri 

1,565 


FEMALES 

Madras 

1,545 

Kanyakumari 

• •• 

1,417 

Salem 

• •• 

790 

Tirunelveli 

... 

558 

Coimbatore 

■ • t 

464 

Tiruchirapalli 


360 

Chingleput 


338 

Thanjavur 


334 

Madurai 


315 

Ramanathapuram 


282 

North Arcot 

• • • 

140 

South Arcot 


1.34 

Nih’iri 

• • • 

98 


Urban unempluyed 

14. Union Table B-VIII Parts A ancLB indi- 
cates the age and educational levels of rhakiin- 
cmployed population. As unemp^ment is 
greater in the urban sector than in villages, the 
table relating to urban areas is more elaborate. 

At the time of 1961 Census, 102.087 persons 
consisting of 95,735 males and 6.352 females 
were counted us unemployed in the urban areas 
of the State. Out of them, 2,876 persons com- 
prising of 2,777 males and 99 females were below 
15 years of age. Out of the unemployed 92,958 
males and 6,253 fern ties aged 15 years and over 
64,397 males and 4,754 females belong to the 
category of never employed, /.e., seeking employ- 
ment for the first time. The rest, numbering 
28,561 males and 1,499 females have been return- 
ed as once employed but now out of employment 
anu seeking work. 

The higher number of males as compared to 
females among the unemployed persons has to be 
explained on the basis of the social and economic 
conditions of* the country. A clear demarcation 
of work between the two sexes has been perpetua- 
ted by tradition and custom. Male has always 
been regarded as a principal earner whose res- 
ponsibility is to maintain the family. Women on 
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the other hand arc required to take care of 
children and look after the households their 
prime function. The present day increasing cost 
of living, higher education of women and belief in 
equality of sexes have however changed the 
notions relating to work and employment. 


The following table gives the distribution of 
1,000 unemployed persons in each sex among the 
never employed and the unemployed in the urban 
areas of the State and districts and in individual 
cities and town-groups having a population of 
1,00,000 and more. 





Non’-working Population 


Tabll’ XIII— IJ 


Distribution of 1,000 unemployed persons by sex between those seeking 
employment for the first time and those employed before but out of employment 
and seeking work in Cities, Town-groups and Districts, 1961 


City, Town-group 
and District 

1 

1. Madras City 

2. Vellore (T.G.) 

3. Selcm(Nf) 

4. Coimbator* (M) ... 

5. Kurichi (T.G.) 

6. Madurai (M) 

7. Tiruchirapalli (M) ... 

8. Thanjavur (M) 

9. Tuticorin (T.G.) ... 

10 . Palayamcotcai (T.G.) 

11. Na^crcoil (M) 


Total unemployed 


Males 

Females 

2 

3 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,00) 

1.000 

l.OOO 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

1.000 

1,000 

l.OOO 

1,000 

1,0C0 

1,000 


Seeking employment for 
the first time 


r~- ■ ■ 

Males 

Females 

4 

5 

662 

741 

705 

929 

709 

926 

685 

786 

844 

1,000 

776 

532 

758 

883 

741 

770 

649 

717 

638 

636 

714 

9J9 


Persons employed before 
but now out of employ, 
ment and seeking work 


Males 

Females 

6 

7 

338 

259 

295 

71 

291 

74 

315 

214 

156 

... 

224 

468 

242 

117 

259 

2.30 

351 


362 

V 

286 

81 



Madras State 

... 

1.000 

1,000 

1. 

Madras 

... 

1,000 

1,000 

2. 

Chingleput 


1,000 

1,000 

3. 

North Aroot 


1,000 

1,000 

4. 

South Aroot 

... 

1,000 

1,000 

5. 

Salem 


1,000 

1,000 

6. 

Coimbatore 


1,000 

1,000 

7. 

Nilgiri 


1,000 

1,000 

8. 

Madurai 


1,000 

1,000 

9. 

Tiruchirapalli 

• a • 

1/)00 

1,000 

10. 

Thanjavur 

• •• 

1,000 

1,000 

11. 

Ramaoat bapuiam 

• • • 

1,000 

1,000 

12. 

Tirunelveli 

• •• 

1,000 

1,000 

13. 

Kanyakumari ... 1 ^ jqqq 

Note The figures are only for'persons aged 


693 

760 

307 

240 

662 

741 

338 

259 

704 

794 

2% 

206 

674 

716 

326 


755 

815 

245 

185 

720 

944 

280 

56 

708 

713 

292 

287 

647 

553 

353 

447 

719 

539 

281 

461 

764 

860 

236 

140 

776 

792 

224 

208 

654 

735 

346 

265 

627 

644 

373 

356 

726 

915 

274 

85 


15 and above. 
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Tt cun be seen from this table that in all places 
and among both sexes the proportion of persons 
seeking employment for the first time is more 
than 60%. Particularly among females the pro- 
portion of persons seeking emplpyment for the 
first time is much greater. It will be significant 
to note that in big cities like Madras and Coim- 
batore, the proportion of persons seeking 
employment once again is greater. Important 
cities generally attract job seekers. 

Persons seeking employment for the first time by 
educational levels and age-groups 

15. The proportion of urban never employed 


among the various age-groups in each 
follows : — 

sex is as 

Age-group 

Males 

Females 

15—19 

37*05 

45-62 

24 

40-73 

40*30 


Age-group 

Males 

Females 

25-29 

12-52 

9*28 

30-34 

4-31 

3-24 

35-1- 

5-38 

1-56 

A.N.S. 

0-01 



Among both the sexes about 80% of the never- 
employed are in the age-group of IS to 24. While 
among males the highest proportion is in the age- 
group 20-24, among females the highest propor- 
tion is in the age-group 15-19. Table XIII-12 
gives the distribution of 1,000 persons in each sex 
and in each age-group seeking employment for 
the first time by educational levels in urban 
areas of the State. 



Table XIII- 12 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex and age-group of persons seeking employment for the first time 

and between the various educational qualifications, 1961 


I 


Son-working Population 



Acricahure 

Vcteriwy »ad dsiryiog 
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It is found that among males in search of 
employment for the first time, only 10‘0% are 
illiterates. Primary or Junior Basic qualified 
males form one-third with the highest proportion 
of 34'67u and persons qualified in Matriculation 
or Higher Secondary another one-third (31*0%). 
The mere literates form about one-fifth (2M%). 
The University degree holders other than techni- 
cal degrees form 2'9%. As the technical degree 
or diploma holders form only 0*1% of the male 
never employed persons, it can be inferred that 
technically qualified people do not find it difficult 
to secure employment. Illiterate females who 
seek employment form only 4'4% which is com- 
paratively lower than the proportion for males. 
Matric or Higher Secondary qualified females 
form the highest proportion of .S5*2‘’o among the 
never-employed females and the Primary or Junior 
Basic qualified form 30*8%. University degree 
holders oilier tlian technical degree form 4*1% 
whkh is greater than the corresponding propor- 
amtuig males. 


Distribution of unemployed persons by age-group 
and educational levels 


16- 29,239 males and 1,555 females have been 
counted as once employed and seeking work 
again in the urban areas of the State. Out of 
these f)ersons 678 males and 56 females are in the 
essentially non-work ng age-group of 0-14. The 


I 
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distribution of unemployed persons aged IS { 
by certain age-groups are indicated below ; 

Population Percentage 



Males 

Females 

Males 

Females 

Total 

28.561 

1,499 

lOOOO 

100-00 

15—19 

3.811 

395 

13-34 

26. 35 

20—24 

6.442 

498 

22-56 

.33-22 

25 34 

7.389 

31.3 

25-87 

20-88 

35 44 

.5.219 

113 

18-27 

7-. 54 

45 -59 

4,407 

102 

15-43 

6-81 

60 i 

1.292 

78 

4-53 

5-20 

A N.S. 

1 


N 



It may be seen that males, as in the case of 
never employed category, predominate number- 
ing 28,561 out of a total of 30,060 persons. When 
the age distribution is seen, age-group 25-34 has 
the maximum number for males and 20-24 for 
females. Next comes age-group 20-24 for males 
and 15-19 for females. Unlike in the case of never 
employed persons, which are heavily concentra- 
ted in the younger age-groups, in the category of 
unemployed persons, one can find them distri- 
buted in the younger as well as older age-groups. 

Similar to lable XIll — 12, a table is presented 
below for persons classified as having been em- 
ployed before and now out of work and seeking 
employment. 



Table XIII — 13 

Distribution of 1,000 persons of each sex and age-group of persons employed before hut now out of employment 
and seeking work and between the various educational qualifications, 1961 



Teaching 
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Illiterate males show a proportion of 16'0% as 
against 84’0% for literate and educated persons. 
For females, illiterates show a proportion of 
18’3% and literate and educated 8r7%. Com- 
pared to the never employed, illiterate persons 
of both the sexes are more in the category of 
seeking re-employmcnt than under never employ- 
ed category. Among the literate and educated 
persons seeking rc-cmployment, in the case of 
males, simple literates with a proportion of 
33-2% takes the first rank, followed by Primary 
or Junior basic level with 32- 8% and the third 
rank is occupied by Matric or Higher secondary 
with 16-1%. Among females, the first place goes 
to Matric or Higher Secondary level with 36*6% 
followed with 28 4% in the level of Primary or 
Junior Basic and thirdly with 11-1% in the level 
of simple literates. Whereas in the ease of the 
never employed persons, proportion for illiterate 
under females is less than males, in the case 
of unemployed persons proportion of illiterate 
seeking re-employment is less. Univer- 
sity <Aee holders seeking employment once 
again mow a proportion of T 5% for males and 
3-7% for females. Holders of technical degree or 
diploma equal to degree or post-graduate degree 
shows 0*2% for males and 1‘5% for females. 
Engineering and Medicine account for the major 
portion of this proportion under males and 
medicine and teaching under females. 
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Analysing the proportion for various educatio- 
nal levels by broad age-groups, for males, the 
highest proportion is to be seen in the level of 
Primary or Junior Basic in all age-groups except 
35+. In this age-group, simple literates assume 
more importance. In the case of females in the 
age-groups 15-19 and 20-24, Matriculation or 
Higher Secondary is the prominent level and in 
the age-groups of 25-34 and 35 +, educational 
levels of Primary or Junior Basic and simple 
literates become prominent. Proportions for 
illiterate females are less than those of males in 
the age-groups 15-19 and 20-24 and more in the 
other age-groups. Proportions of simple litera- 
tes and/of Primary or Junior Basic are less among 
females than compared to males in all age-groups 
except 25-34. In this age-group while the pro- 
portion for females is less under simple literate 
category, it is higher under Primary or Junior 
Basic. 

Workers and Non-norkers in the various 
categories of population 

i7. Table XIll — 14 presents the distribution 
of 1,000 persons of each sex among the general 
population, migrants, schi.duled castes and 
scheduled tribes into workers and non-workers 
for the State and Districts. 
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Non-working Population 


Table XIIl— 14 


Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex between workers and non-workers in the 
(i) General Population, (ii) Migrants, (Hi) Scheduled Castes and (iv) Scheduled Tribes in 

the State and districts, 1961 


State/Districi 

(a) General Population 

(b) Migrants 

(c) Scheduled Castes 

(d) Scheduled Tribes 

1 Total Population 

Total Workers 

-A 

Total 

Non-workers 

M 

F 

M 

— 1 

F 

"" .M 

F 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Madras State 

(a) 

1,000 

1,000 

597 

3i3 

403 

687 


(b) 

1,000 

1,000 

686 

397 

314 

603 



1.000 

1.000 

621 

444 

379 

556 


(d) 

1.000 

1,000 

642 

490 

358 

510 

Madras 

.. (a) 

I.OUO 

1.000 

512 

63 

478 

937 


(b) 

i.axt 

1,000 

70S 

85 

295 

915 


(c) 

1,000 

1 .000 

516 

79 

484 

921 


(d; 

1,000 

l.(KX) 

632 

202 

368 

798 

Chinglcpui 

(a) 

1,000 

1,000 

605 

256 

395 

■ ^ 


(b) 

l,0(K> 

I,(KX) 

660 

316 

340 

If 684 


(-) 

1,000 

1.0(K) 

617 

364 

383 

636 


(d) 

1,000 

1,000 

630 

384 

370 

616 

North Arcoi 

(a) 

1,000 

l.(K)0 

5‘>6 

336 

404 

664 


(b) 

I.OOO 

1,000 

668 

468 

332 

532 

. 

(c) 

1,000 

1,000 

592 

444 

408 

556 


(d) 

1,000 

um 

658 

466 

342 

534 

South Arcot 

(a) 

1,000 

1,000 

613 

301 

387 

699 


(b) 

1,000 

1,000 

656 

392 

344 

608 


(c) 

1,000 

1.000 

636 

454 

364 

546 


(d) 

1,000 

1,000 

640 

439 

360 

561 

Salem 

(a) 

1,000 

1»000 

626 

398 

374 

602 


(b) 

1,000 

1,000 

735 

513 

265 

487 


(c) 

1,000 

1.000 

624 

460 

376 

540 


(d) 

1,000 

1.000 

663 

378 

337 

422 

Coimbatore 

(a) 

1,000 

1.000 

623 

335 

377 

665 


(b) 

1,000 

1,000 

715 

412 

285 

588 


(c) 

lAW 

1,000 

636 

428 

364 

572 


(d) 

1,000 

1,000 

576 

377 

424 

623 


Coimbatore 
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Table XIII— 14 (Concld.) 


Distribution of 1,000 of total population of each sex between workers and non^workers in the 
(i) General population, (ii) Migrants, (Hi) Scheduled Castes and (iv) Scheduled Tribes in 

the State and districts, 1961 


(a) General Population Total Population 

(b) Migrants 

State/District (c) Scheduled Castes i — % 

(d) Scheduled Tribes M F 

1 2 3 4 


Total Workers 



Total 

Non-workers 
^ 

M F 

7 8 


Nilgiri 

(a) 

1,000 

1,000 

558 

351 

442 

649 


( b ) 

1,000 

1,000 

736 

502 

264 

498 


(c) 

1,000 

1,000 

548 

464 

452 

536 


( d ) 

1,000 

1,000 

563 

476 

437 

524 

Madurai 

(a) 

1,000 

1,000 

595 

313 

405 

687 


( b ) 

1,000 

1,000 

702 

399 

?98 

601 


(c) 

1,000 

1,000 

628 

457 

372 

543 


(d) 

1,000 

1,000 

628 

517 

372 

483 

(a) 

1,000 

1,000 

620 

367 

380 

633 

w 

( b ) 

1,000 

1,000 

671 

454 

329 

546 


(c) 

1,000 

1,000 

634 

496 

366 

504 


( d ) 

1 000 

1,000 

612 

400 

388 

600 

Tbanjavur 

( a ) 

1,000 

1,000 

594 

249 

406 

751 


( b ) 

1,000 

1,000 

656 

331 

344 

669 


(c) 

1,000 

1,000 

650 

485 

350 

515 

• 

( d ) 

1,000 

1,000 

686 

383 

314 

617. 

Ramanathapuram .. 

(a) 

1,000 

1,000 

582 

382 

418 

618 


(b) 

1,000 

1,000 

658 

495 

342 

505 


(c) 

1,000 

1,000 

623 

492 

377 

508 


(d) 

1,000 

1,000 

657 

284 

343 

716 

Tirunelveli 

(a) 

1,000 

1,000 

578 

340 

422 

660 


( b ) 

1,000 

1,000 

660 

401 

340 

599 


(0 

1,000 

1,000 

620 

516 

380 

484 


( d ) 

1,000 

1,000 

541 

435 

459 

565 

Kanyakumari 

Ja) 

1,000 

1,000 

525 

176 

475 

824 


(b) 

1,000 

1.000 

673 

243 

327 

757 


(c) 

1,000 

1,000 

555 

389 

445 

611 


(d) 

1,000 

1,000 

593 

324 

407 

676 


Kanyakumari 
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Non-working Population 


Id the State as a whole, the proportion of work- 
ers among males is the highest among migrants 
with a proportion of 686. Among females, sched- 
uled tribes claim the highest proportion with 490. 
Compared to other categories of population, 
general population has the lowest proportion of 
workers in both the sexes (Males-597, Females- 
313). Consequently, we find higher proportions 
of non-workers among the general population 
and lower proportions in the other categories . 
We also see that proportions of non -workers is 
higher in the case of females than among males 
in all the four categories of population detailed 
above. 

In the case of males, all the districts show the 
lowest proportion of non-workers in the category 
of migrants similar to that of the State trend. 
Among females, the districts of Madras, Chingle- 
put, Salem and Madurai follow the trend noticed 
in the State as a whole in having the lowest pro- 
portion of non-workers among scheduled tribes. 

One of the dominant factors influencing migra- 
tion is the movement of population in search of 
employment and therefore low proportion of 
non-workers among migrants is not surprising. 


While migration among males is mainly out of 
economic activity, migration among females is 
mainly a social movement due to marriage 
relationship. Among scheduled castes and 
.scheduled tribss both the sexes contribute a 
lower proportion of non-workers. 

Non-workers among scheduled. tribes show a 
proportion of 358 for males and SlOYor females. 
The proportions are lower compared to the pro- 
portions shown by the general population. 
These trends are noticed in all the districts except 
Coimbatore, Tiruchirapalli, Ramanathapuram 
and Tirunelveli. From the above analysis it can 
be noticed that the proportion of non-workers is 
lower among tribal and scheduled .'caste popula- 
tion than the general population, particularly in 
the case of women. 

Full-time students and unemployed persons among 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled ^Tribes and gene- 
ral population 

18. For comparing the proportionsjlY full- 
time students and unemployed ‘persons^in the 
three categories of population. Table XIII-IS is 
presented. 
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Non-working Population 


FulMime students under male non-workers 
show a proportion of 360 in the general popula- 
tion as compared to 249 among scheduled castes 
and 13S among scheduled tribes. Female full- 
time students show a proportion of 119 among 


the general population as against 71 under sche- 
duled castes and 43 under scheduled tribes. 
These proportions in a way indicate the low 
literacy level of scheduled castes and scheduled 
tribes. 



ANNEXURB— 1 

kxtract from the Census of India, 1961 Enumeration Manual — Instructions pertaining to economic 

questions prescribed for 1961 Census 


Distinction between workers and non-workers 

39. (a) Questions 8 to 11 : The population of 
any country can be divided into workers and non- 
workers. Questions 8 to 11 apply to workers 
and their answers are of vital importance to 
our Census statistics. A person may be working 
as cultivator or an agricultural labourer or in any 
household industry or may be engaged in doing 
some other work. The last named category will 
include persons who are engaged in productive 
activities other than cultivation, business, trade, 
communication or transport service or other mis- 
cellaneous services. In the case of persons who 
are employed during certain specified seasons 
cultivation, livestock, household 
industry will be regarded as worker, provided 
he has some regular work for more than an hoar 
per day throughout the greater part of the work- 
ing season. In the case of persons regularly 
employed in any trade, profession, service or 
business or commerce, he will be considered as a 
worker if he was employed during any of the 15 
days preceding the day on which you make your 
visit to the household, '^he entries made against 
this question need not be revised even if the per- 
son is found to be unemployed during your second 
visit to the household for the revisional round 
from 1st March to Stb March, 1961. A person 
who works but was absent from his work during 
the IS days preceding the day on which he was 
enumerated due to illness or other causes should 
be treated as a worker. It should be remembered 
that work not only includes actual manual labour 
but also effective supervision and direction. For 
example, a person having few acres of land may 
be supervising and directing without ploughing 
and harvesting himself. Such a person has to be 
regarded as worker. Persons under training as 
apprentices with or without stipend will also be 
regarded as workers. A public or social workers 


engaged actively in public or social work or a 
political worker actively engaged in furthering the 
political aims of his party should also be regarded 
as a worker. Under-trial prisoners of persons 
who are in jail but have not been convicted by a 
Court of law may be regarded as workers if they 
were engaged in any of the activities, which are 
considered as work by our definition, before their 
arrest. Similarly, persons who are admitted in 
hospitals or sanatoriums may be considered as 
workers if they were engaged in activities which 
are considered as work before they were so 
admitted. 

(b) A person who has secured employment 
or has been offered a job but has not actually 
joined duty should be regarded as non-worker. 
Any adult woman engaged in household duties, 
however, useful it be, should not be considered 
as a worker. But if, in addition to her household 
duties, she is engaged in items of work like hand- 
pounding of rice, spinning of cotton etc., which 
gives her some monetary reward either in cash or 
in kind or is employed on domestic duties fo[ 
wages as -servant-maid, ayah or cook or is em- 
ployed in selling firewood, cutting and selling of 
grass, etc., she should be regarded as a worker. 

(c) Beggars, pensioners, rent or dividehd 
receivers who may be earning an income but are 
not participating in any productive work should 
not be considered as workers, unless they are also 
engaged in industry, trade or commerce. Those 
persons, who are long-term inmates of penal, 
charitable or mental institutions, even though 
previously engaged in activities which satisfy our 
definition of work, should be regarded as non- 
workers. 

(d) After understanding the principles enun- 
ciated above regarding the classification of 
workers and non-workers you may now proceed 
to elicit answers to the questions. A person may 
be engaged in cultivation, in household industry 
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Annexure 


or may be working as an agricultural labourer or 
doing some other work. He may be engaged in 
one of the above four categories or in more than 
one. A person working both as cultivator and 
agricultural labourer will be entered, as such, 
against questions 8 and 9. A person who is 
working both as cultivator and in household 
industry will be entered against questions 8 and 
10. Persons working in any of the possible 
combination of cultivation, agricultural labour, 
household industry and other kinds of work will 
be entered in the appropriate places, as in the 
examples mentioned above. If a person is engaged 
in only one kind of work, he will be entered 
against one of the four questions 8 to 1 1 . A 
person who is engaged in various kinds of work 
will necessarily have one item of work which he 
considers to be the predominant or principal 
work. It, therefore, becomes necessary to decide 
for the purpose of our enumeration, what work 
is his principal work and what is his subsidiary 
work. The principal work is defined for our 
purposes as one in which a person spends most of 
his working time and not the one from which he 
gets the maximum income. 

(e) After having collected the answers to 
questions 8 to 11, if you find any person with 
more than one productive activity you should ask 
him which one of the productive activity mention- 
ed -by him is his principal work. Put a ring 
round the number of the questions 8, 9, 10, n' to 
indicate his answer. 

To illustrate, a person who returns himself as 
cultivator and who is engaged in some household 
industry tells you that he spends a major portion 
of his time in cultivation. Cultivation is his 
principal work and you should put a ring round 
question 8, against which his principal work, 
cultivation has been recorded. If only two items 
of work are recorded and one has been shown as 
principal work by circling the question number 
against which the principal work is recorded, the 
other work recorded in any of the other questions 
8 to 1 1 can be treated as his secondary occupation. 
But it may happen that more than two productive 
activities are recorded against questions 8 to II. 


cases you should ascertain the work 
which is next in importance to his principal work 
and it will be the work, which after his principal 
work, occupies most of his time. His subsidiary 
occupation should be indicated by a tick mark on 
the right hand side of the appropriate question 
number. For example, if a person is engaged in 
cultivation and is also working as an agricultural 
labourer and in household industry, entries will 
be found against questions 8. 9 and 10. If, on 
enquiry, his principal work is known to be 
cultivation, a ring will be put round question 8, 
which relates to cultivation. If the person says 
that the work ne.xt in importance to cultivation is 
household industry a tick mark will be noted 
against question No. 10 on the right hand side. 


C 

AL 


EXAMI'l.fS 

8. Working as Cultivator 

9. Working as Agricultural Labourer 

10. Working ,at Household Industr.^fc^*'^ 

* (a) Nature of work Inim-r 

(b^ Nature of Household Industry •• 

Wooden t m v nuikini; 

(c) If employee : 

40, Question 8 ; .According to our Jelinitioii, 
a person is said to be a cultivator if he or she is 
engaged as an employer, single worker or family 
worker in : 

(i) Cultivation of land or supervision or 
direction of cultivation of land owned or held 
from Government. 

(ii) Cultivation of land or supervision or 
direction of cultivation of land held from private 
persons or institutions, for payment in money, 
kind or share in the produce of crop. 

(iii) It is not necessary that a person should 
own the land absolutely. Even if the land culti- 
vated is held on lease or under a variety of 
tenures the person will be entitled to be regarded 
as a cultivator. Cultivation involves ploughing, 
sowing, and harvesting and does not include the 
growing or keeping of orchards or groves or 
working in plantations like tea, coRee, rubber. 
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'Cinchona and other medicinal planHI^^^iins 
engaged in tree growing or working in pla^tions 
like tea, coffee, rubber, cinchona should not be 
treated as cultivators but should be entered 
against Question 10 or 1 1 as the case may be. A 
person who leases out his lands to others for 
cultivation and gets a return in the shape of 
money or share of the crop and who does not 
even supervise and direct cultivation of land will 
not be treated as cultivator. Similarly, a person 
working on another person's land as agricultural 
labourer and has no right or lease on the land on 
which he works, is not responsible for taking 
decisions as to the kind of crop to be sown and 
is paid wages in cash or kind, will not be treated 
as cultivator. 

(a) Persons engaged in cultivation involving 
ploughing, sowing, harvesting of cereal crops 
such as rice, wheat and maize, tuber crops like 
potato and sweet-potatoes, sugar-cane, bengal 
grw, pulses such as ground-nut, kesar and other 

ifa||||K)roduction of raw jute and kindred iibre 
crop^Pid production of raw cotton are consider- 
ed to be cultivators. 

(i) 'rite land may be owned by any person 
in the household and the other members may be 
engaged in the cultivation, supervision or direc- 
tion of all agricultural operations. You should 
ask the person enumerated, the question “ Do 
you possess or hold any land or does your house- 
hold possess or hold 'and ? 

(b) If so, ‘‘Are you engaged in the cultiva- 
tion of land or supervision or direction of land 
owned or held ? 

The answers obtained should be recorded 
as follows : 

‘C’ should be written in the cases of per- 
sons working as cultivators. 

'X’ for persons not working as cultivators 
or not working at all. 

Working ns Agricultural Labourer 

41. Question 9 : Agricultural labourer is a 
person who works on another’s land for wages 
in cash or kind without having any supervision or 
direction in cultivation. The labourer will not 


have any right to lease the land on which he 
works nor will he be responsible for the crop 
he sows and he does not take any risk of 
cultivation. He may be paid his wages in kind. 
A person should have been working as agricul- 
tural labourer in the last or current cultivating 
seasoit. After ascertaining from the person 
whether he works for wages on another person’s 
land without any right to lease or contract, etc., 
he should be treated as an agricultural labourer 
and ‘AL’ should be recorded against this ques- 
tion. ‘X’ should be recorded for inapplicable 
cases. 

Household Industry 

42. (a) Question 10 (a). It is defined as an 
industry conducted by the head of the household 
himself and, or by the members of the house- 
hold/or at home within the village in rural areas 
and only at home in urban areas. In other 
words, a household industry can be located at 
home and within the limits of the villages in rural 
areas. In urban areas, the industry must be 
confined to the house or at least a major part of 
the work must be located at home. In the case 
of urban areas, where the industry is not con- 
ducted at home but is situated elsewhere it should 
not be treated as a household industry. The 
industry should not also be run on the lines’of a 
factory. For purposes of classifying as a factory, 
an establishment should employ 20 persons 
when no power is used and 10 persons where 
some kind of power is used. 

(b) A household industry should relate to 
the production, processing, servicing, repairing or 
making and selling of goods but should not be 
confined to the proccssess of buying and selling 
alone. For c.xample, it does not include profes- 
sions such as Pleader, Doctor and Astrologer. 
The test is mainly three-fold : 

(i) A household industry should embrace 
manufacture, processing or servicing and may 
include sale but is not confined simply to pur- 
chase and sale. At least part of the goods offer- 
ed for sale should be manufactured there. 

(ii) A household industry should not be 
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carried on, on the scale of a registered factory^'** 
but should be confined to the household scale 
where the workers will be composed of the head 
of the household and the members of the house- 
hold, the role of hired workers from outside, 
being of minor importance. The members of 
the household should be in a positi^ii^tc^work 
in the industry whenever they find time from their 
daily routine. A house-hold industry can use 
machinery and employ power like steam, electri- 
city. oil etc., to drive the machinery. 

(iii) Location is another important factor 
in classifying an industry as a household industry, 
for proximity decides participation by members 
of the household. In rural areas, if the industry 
is located within the village instead of at home, 
it is possible for members of the household to 
move about freely in the village to look after the 
work. In urban areas, such free movement is 
not possible. Therefore, in urban areas, the 
definition of household industry is limited to 
industries which are located at home though part 
of the work may be done outside. To quote an 
example, in a house situated in an urban area 
weaving is done, for which the yarn has to be 
dyed before being used in looms for weaving. 

The dyeing of yarn may be done outside the 
house in an open space or even in a shed, some 
distance away from the house. The weaving in- 
dustiV, in this case, will be treated as a household 
industry, even though the dyeing of yarn is done 
outside the house. Some examples of household 
industry arc given as Appendix IV to this booklet 
to which you can refer while filling these columns 
e.g., beedi workers, who either singly or with the 
help of the members of the family roll beedics at 
home for wages, while the contractor supplies the 
materials, certain processess like buttoning and 
hand-sewing of cloth are carried on at home by 
members of the household, both at residence and 
at the place of work, where women-folk of the 
household fill at home with lac, gold ornaments 
prepared at the shop by male members of the 


^jAj||^||||'^iliese activities can also be regarded 
aslffinrotions of household industry. 

(c) Your task is to find out the nature of the 
work and the nature of the household industry. 
The status of the persons engaged in the industry 
should be recorded against this question. If an 
industry is conducted on the scale of a household 
and the person enumerated is a member of the 
same household participating in the industry, you 
should ascertain the nature of work which he is 
doing and enter it against question 10(a). The 
nature of the household industry in which he is 
working should be entered against question 10(b). 
In such cases question 10 (c), “ If employee ” is 
not applicable and an ‘X' has to be written within 
the triangle set apart for the purpose. 

(d) There are persons who may not be 
working in their own household industry but may 
be working as paid employees in another house- 
hold industry. In that case, for such persons, 
the nature of work and the nature ofhouseh^d 
industry should be recorded against 

(a) and 10 (b) with respect to the hoW^old 
industry in which they are working and“EE" 
should be recorded against question 10 (c) in the 
triangle. 

(e) There may be others who might be 
working unpaid in another industry carried on 
by a household in which they are not members. 
Even in such cases the correct particulars should 
be recorded against question 10 (a) and 10 (b) 
and ‘EE’ entered against question 10 (c). But 
apprentices who are working without wages or for 
a stipend and are normally resident with the 
household may be considered to be part of the 
household and the correct particulars entered 
against question 10 (a) and (b). Against question 
10 (c), *X’ will be recorded within the triangle. 
But such of those apprentices who are not nor- 
mally resident in the household and who do not 
form part of the household, may be treated as 
employees, irrespective of the fact whether they 
get a stipend or not and ‘EE' entered in the 
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tnani^ ^iost question 10(c). A question 10 (a), (b) and' (c) are furnished 

examples as to how the answers are to beracffled below : — 



• 

10(a) 

Nature of work 

10 (b) 

Nature of Household 
Industry 

10(c) 

if 

employee 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 

1. 

Persons employed as Dyer 
of yam in bandloom 
weaving conducted by 
another household 

Dyeing yarn 

Handloom weaving (dhoties 
and towels) 

EE 

2. 

Person working as setter of 
precious stones in 
family jewellery 

Stonesetter 

Gold and diamond jewels 
making 

X 

3. 

Member of the household 
engaged in polishing 
wooden dolls made in 
the household 

Polishing wooden 

dolls 

Wooden dolls making 

X 

4. 

Person employed for 

painting clay toys and 
1^ dolls made in household 
industry at another 
household 

Painting clay dolls 
and toys 

Clay dolls and toys making ... 

EE 

5. 

Person joining sides of 
wooden boxes made in 
the household 

Joiner 

Wooden boxes making 

X 

6 . 

Person making pots 

m 

Throwing and turn- 
ing pottery * 

Earthen pottery 

X 

• 

7. 

Iverson employed for tilling 
with lac i'< household 
making silver images 

Filling silver 

Silver smithy 

X 

8. 

A member of the household 
maintaining accounts in 
a household establish- 
ment of drugget manu- 
facturers 

Keeping accounts ... 

Drugget manufacture 

X 

9. 

Person employed to drive 
the bulls in an oil- 
chekku 

Labourer employed 
in driving bulls of 
oil-chekku 

Oil crushing 

EE 

10. 

Household member doing 
scrapping of rust, etc. of 
metal in a household 
doing electro-plating 

Scrapping and clean- 
ing 

Electro-plating 

X 

11. 

Person spinning yam 

\ 

Spinning yam on 
Ambar Charka 

Yam spinning 

X 
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Doing work other than those mentioned in 
qnestions 8, 9 and 10 

43. Question 11 : — ^This is not applioi^i^ to 
persons working as cultivator or as agricultural 
labourer or in any household industry. As indi- 
cated earlier, cultivation involves plo ughing , sow- 
ing and harvesting of certain spe#?^’^ops. 
Growing of other field •‘produce and plantation 
crops does not come within the purview of culti- 
vation and has to be entered against question 1 1 . 
A few examples of other field produce and 
plantation crops are furnished below for your 
guidance. 

(a) Other field produce : 

(i) Production of fruits and nuts in planta- 
tions and orchards (like Cocoanut, Arecanut, 
etc.) 

(ii) Production of wood, bamboo, cane 
reeds, thatching grass, etc. 

(iii) Production of other agricultural pro- 
duce (including fruits and nuts not covered by 
item No. I and flowers) not covered above. 

Plantation Crops’. 

(i' Tea Plantations 

(ii) Coffee Plantations 

(iii) Rubber Plantations 

(iv) Production of tobacco on a large scale. 
This does not include tobacco which is cultivated 
as a rotation crop with other cereal crops, in 
which case it would be defined as cultivation 


which he 

* WWWfch major part of his time. 

^ r (b) This question is divided into four parts. 
11 (a) the nature of work, 11 (b) the nature of 
industry, profession, trade of service, 1 1 (c) class 
of worker and 1 1 (d) the name of the establish- 
ment in which the person is working. This 
question wiU not apply to persons who are not 
working or who work in any of the three cate- 
gories mentioned earlier. For such persons write 
* X ’ in all the four parts of this question. 

(c) Detailed instructions for filling in the four 
parts are given below : — 

11 (a): Full information as to the nature of 
work done by the persons should be recorded 
cither in the vernacular or in English. If full 
information is not furnished, the correct position 
may not be ascertained. Against Question 11 (b) 
you should describe in detail the nature of 
industry, business, trade or service in which the 
person works. In the case of persons working in 
industries, the name of the articles produced, 
serviced or repaired should be clearly sp eejp U 
e.g., Maufacture of Automobile Pistotf^^P. 
Manufacture of Torch Light Cells or BicycnPJims. 
retreading of car and truck tyres, repairing of 
musical instruments, etc. If more than one 
article is produced, repaired or serviced, the name 
of ihe chief article produced, repaired or serviced 
should be indicated. In the case of business or 
. trade the principal article of trade should be des- 
cribed and the fact whether retail or wholesale 
trade is carried on should also be indicated. 

Example: Wholesale trade in cotton seeds, 
retail trade in cotton textiles, wholesale trade in 
jaggery, retail trade in stationery article, etc. 


(v) Production of ganja, cinchona, opium, 
pepper, saffron, etc. 

(vi) Production of other plantation crops 
not covered by the above items (e. g., cardamom, 
clove and other spices). 

If a person is doing some other work in addition 
to the three items mentioned above or if a person 
is not working in any of the three categories, culti- 
vation, agricultural labour or at household 
industry, the details of the work he is doing will 
be recorded against this question. If a person is 
engaged in more than one work and neither of 
|hcm relate to any of the three categories men- 


(d) In the case of service, describe the nature 
of service under which the person’s work can be 
classified. The description recorded under ques- 
tion 1 1 (b) should be of the nature as would 
permit the classification of the establishment 
under the Industrial Classification Code, correctly. 
Some of the important points to be borne in 
mind while recording answers to questions II (a) 
and (b) are briefly mentioned below. 

(i) In the case of women or children who 
help in work such as rice pounding or doing 
domestic service for wages or minding cattle or 
selling fijtewood or making and selling cowdung 
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cakes, grass, etc,, the nature of work 
described fully even if they work part>time. 
case of married or grown up women who do any ^ 
of the work mentioned above, in addition to the 
usual household duties, such work should be 
fully described and ‘HW’ written in brackets after 
the full description. 

(ii) If a person produces the article he 
sells, he should be entered as a producer-cum-seller. 

(iii) Wherever possible, the work should be 
indicated by the vernacular name by which it is 
commonly known. 

(e) The following terms which are vague 
must not be used when it is used to qualify the 
nature of work. 

(iv) Scientist, Technician, Civil Servant, 
Clerk, Engineer, Inspector, Checker. Foreman, 
Overseer, Supervisor, Labourer, Machinist, Assis* 
tant. Contractor, Polisher. 

(f) On the contrary such terms as Travelling 
Ticket Inspector, Contractor for building housee, 
Goj®rnmcnt, P. W. 13. Contractor, in charge of 

Railway Goods clerk in the Southern 
Railvl^rnay be used, as they clearly indicate the 
nature of work. 

(v) Labourers: For an unskilled labourer 
usually employed on one work only, indicate 
clearly the nature of work done, c. g.. Railway 
Porter. Market or Bazaar Porter, Labourer cm- 
ploved on road digging, brick layer^c., 

(v) Machine Opciators: Always state the 
kind oP machine operated by the pbrson, 

(vii) Shop-kcer r . Retail dealers and shop 
assistants if wholly or mainly engaged in selling, 
write 'Dealer' (if principal) or Shop Assistant or 
Salesman (if assisting) and state whether the busi- 
ness in wholesale or retail, or both. 

(viiii Transport Workers: Describe fully 
the nature of the transport, c. g., air transport, 
rail tfansport, transport by motor car or motor 
cycles or vehicles drawn by horses, etc. 

(ix) Services : For persons engaged in the 
Defence Services, write Service of the Central 
Govermentand Central Government employees 
against the nature of worje. 

(x) If the job is known in trade or industry 
by a special name, that name should be recorded. 
Managers, Foreman, etc., should be specified by 
the department in which they arc working, c. g. 
Sales Manager, Machine Shop Foreman and Boi- 


^^koom Foreman, etc. The following terms 
piould not be used alone:- 

MaiAfagturer, Merchant. Agent, Broker, Ref- 
ractor, Dealer, Engineer and Iron Works, etc. 

(xi) Domestic Services: In the case of a 
private services i. e., a Cook or Domestic Servant 
write AT^SMcivate Cook or Domestic Servant. 
HowerafTinihe case of persons employed in 
hotels or restaurants, institutions, etc. the words 
hotel or restaurant, etc. should be added. 

(g) For persons in the employ of firms 
carrying on two or more businesses if the busine- 
sses are carried on in separate premises, then the 
business carried on at the premises in which the 
person is employed should be given Where two 
activities are carried on side by side, the primary 
or major activity of the firm or establishment 
should be specified . 

(h) Commerce : The distinction between 
wholesale and retail business must be kept in 
mind. As in the case of other industries the 
goods handled should be clearly indicated. 


Class of Worker 

44. (a) Question 11 (c):— A person may be 
an employer or an employee, a single worker or 
a family worker in industry, trade, profession or 
service in which he is working. Employer, to 
define specifically is a person who employs other 
* persons in order to perform the work recorded 
against question 11 (a). As such he is not only 
responsible for his own work but also for the 
work done by others in the business mentioned 
above. However, a person who employs domes- 
tic servants for household duties or subordinates 
under him in an office where he is employed by 
others, (e.g.,) Manager of the head of the 
department, docs not come under the definition 
of an employe:, even if he has been delegated 
the power to employ another person in his office 
on behalf of his employer or employers. 

(b) An employee is a person who usually 
works under some person for salary or wages in 
cash or kind. Of course, theie may be persons 
who arc generally employed as Managers. Super- 
intendents, Agents, etc,, and in that capacity 
employ or control other workers on behalf of 
their own employers. Such persons are consider- 
ed as employees. 
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Single worker is a person who works by 
self but not as the head of the household 
household industry. ajja. 

He is not employed by adyone else affl in his 
turn does not employ anyone, not even the mem* 
ber of his household, except casually. This 
dehnition of single worker who 

works in joint partnership ,.'nn%he dt* several 
persons, hiring no employees and also a member 
of a Producers’ Co-operative. Each one of the 
partners or members of such Producers’ Co- 
operative should be recorded as ’Single worker’. 

(c) A family worker is a person who 
works without receiving wages in kind or cash in 
any business or trade conducted mainly by the 
members of the family and ordinarily does at 
least one hour of work every day during the 
working seasons. 

(d; For the purpose of entire question 
11 the reference to industry dilTers mainly from 
the household industry, in that, the industry is 
carried on a scale larger than what is covered 
under the former. The industry may be run at 
home or away from home in urban areas and 
even away from village in rural areas and should 
ordinarily be in the nature of a recognised 
Partnership, Joint Stock Company or a Registered 
Factory. For the purpose of this definition 
members of a family may be drawn from beyond 
the limits of the household by ties of blood or 
man'iage. A family worker may not be entitled * 
to a share of the profits in the work of the busi- 
ness carried on either by the person or head of 
the household or other relatives. 

(e) Members of the household, who help 
in performing household duties should not be 
treated as family workers. 

To record the class of worker you should ask 
the person enumerated the following questions 
(i) Are you an employer (I'.e.,) employing 
others in your work ? or 



[re you an dfilployee (i.e.,) employed by 
for wagqjLor salaries in cash or kind ? or 
v» ' ' (iii) Are , angle worker working singly 
without employing others? or 

(iv) Are you a family worker, (i.e.,) helping 
in the family work without wage or salary in 
cash or kind. 

(f) The answers obtained to these 
questions should be recorded by the authorised 
abbreviations as under : — 

MR — For employer 
EE — For employee 
SW — For single worker and 
FW — For family worker 

For Persons to whom ‘X’ has been uritten 
against question 11 (a) and 11 (h) write ‘X* 
against this question also. 

Name of Establishment 

45. (a) Question 11 (d): You should j^jord 
the details of the name of the Factory 
Business House, Industry, Shop, etc.,^^d also 
the place in which the same is situated. If a 
person has no fixed place of work, write “ No 
fixed place of work”. 

(b) In some of the enumeration slips 
issued to you, an error in printing has crept in. 
In the verna^j^dar forms this error has not been 
noticed. In English forms, instead of printing 
the words ’’name of the establishment”* against 
question 11 (d) the words "nature of establish- 
ment” has been wrongly printed. 

(c) As soon as you read these instructions 
kindly take up the enumeration slips issued to 
you and correct the words to read as "name of 
the establishment”. This has to engage your 
attention immediately. 

(d) A few illustrative answers to questions 
II (a) to 11 (d) are given below : 



11 (a) 

11 (b) 

!1 (c) 

11 (d) 

1. Labourer in Coffee 
Plantation 

Plantation labou- 
rer 

Coffee 

EE 

Kannan Devan Coffee 
* Plantations, Pattivee- 
ranpatti 

2. Technical Officer, 

Technical OflBcer 

Drugs control 

EE 

Government of India, 

Drugs Control 

Organisation, 

Madras 

for Drugs 

organisation. 


Assistant Drugs Cont- 
roller, Madras 
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- 3. Bank Cashier 

'4, Motor Spare Parts 
Salesman 

5. Assistant Meteo- 
rologist, Regio- 
nal Meteorologi- 
cal Centre, Mee- 
nambakkam 



•uti' 


Salesman 


Assistant 

rologist 


... Motor spare parts 
sales (Retail) 

Meteo- Meteorological 
Forecasting 
Department 


11 (d) 


m Indian Bank Ltd., Alwar- 
'mk ‘ pet 

Lakshmi Motor (Private) 
Ltd., Madras 


Regional Meteorological 
Centre, Meenam- 
bakkam 


6. 

Pilot. Air India 
International 

Air Pilot 

Air Transport 

EE 

7. 

Head Accountant, 
Taluk Office 

Account keeping 

District Revenue 

Establishment 

EE 


Air India International 
Ltd., Bombay 

Taluk Office, Vriddha- 
chalam 


8. 

Karnam, Aru- Viliage accounts 

District Revenue 

EE 


muganeri village keeping 

Collection 


9. 

Log Feller, Kolle- Trees cutting 

Logging in forests 

EE 


cal Forest 



10. 

wSp^an in Watchman 

Mango grove ... 

EE 


Mango grove 




Arumuganeri 


Forest Department. 
Government of Mad- 
ras 

Pannaiyar Mango grove, 
Perumbudur 


11. Boiler room Fore- Boiler room Fore- Textile weaving EE 

man, Binny Tex- than 
tile Mills 


Binny Textiles Weaving 
Company Limited. 
Chuulai 


12. 

Ci>st Accountant 
Telco* Works, 
Jam*shedpur 

Cost accoaq^g... 

• * 

Locomotive manu- 
facture 

EE 

13. 

Porter. Central 

Station. Madras 

Luggage Porter ... 

Railway Station 
Porter 

9 

SW 

14. 

Cirpenter, making 
wooden windows 
and doors 

Carpenter 

Wooden windows 
and doors 

SW 

15. 

Labourer in well 
digging 

Daily labourer ... 

Well digging 

EE 

16. 

Scavenger, Madu- 
rai Municipality 

Scavenging 

Sanitary Depart- 
ment 

EE 

17. 

General Labourer, 
Arkonam 

General labourer 

No fixed job ... 

SW 

18. 

Teleprinter Mecha- 
nic, Hindu Office 

Teleprinter 

Mechanic 

Newspapers pub- 
lishers 

EE 


Tata Locomotive Com- 
pany Ltd., Jamshed- 
pur 

Central Railway 
Lalpet, Chidambaram 


No fixed place of work 
Madurai Municipality 
No fixed place of work 
Hindu Office, Madras 
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Secretary 


19. Lorry Driver, 

Laxmi Lorry 
Service 

20. Fortune teller ... 

21. Radiologist, Ers* 

Line Hospital, 

Madurai 

22. Secretary, Madras 

Public Service 
Commission 

23. Senior Chemist, Chemist 

King Institute, 

Guindy 

24. Head Cook, Meals Cook 

Hotel 

25. Jaggery Manufac* Jaggery making 

turcr, Nelli- 
kuppam 

26. Stone Dresser in a Stone dressing 

contractor's firm 



Palmistry ... SW 

X-Ray Labo- EE 
ratoiy 

Public Service EE 
Commission 


Bacteriological 

Research 

Department 

Hotel 


27. C.I.D. Inspector, 
Ranipet. 


Inspector of 
Police 


EE 


EE 


Jaggery manufac- SW 

ture 

Building cons- EE 

truction * 

Criminal ... EE 
Investigation 
Department 


28. Regional Sales Sales Manager ... 
• Manager, Dunlop 

Tyre and Rubber 
Co., Bangalore 

29. Insurance Agent, Insurance Agent 

Tenali 


Ty^c and Tubes 
Sales (whole .. ^ " 
sale' 


Insumnce’ 


.V 


30. Ticket Collector, Ticket collector ... Cinema Theatre... EE 

Sahnis Cinema, 

Salem 

31. Railway Engine Engine driver ... Railway transport EE 

Driver, Jalarpet 

32. Chillies Commis- Commission agent Chillies purchase MR 

sion Agent, and sales 

Watrap (wholesale) 


11(d) 



Laxmi Lorry 
Wandiwash 


Service, 


No fixed place of work 

Erskine Hospital. Madu- 
rai 


Government of Madras 


King Institute 


Laxmi Meals Hotel, 
Mount Road. M.idras-2 

Nellikuppam 


Mir Sahib 
ractors, Avadi 




Government of Madras, 
Ranipet 


Dunlop Tyre &. Rubber 
Company, bangalore 


I .y n 


. . .all 


Sahnis Cinema, Salem 


Southern Railway, Jalar 
pet Junction 

Ramraja A Co 
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33. Proprietor and 
Manager Tower 
Brand Trunk 
Manufacturing 
Co., Broadway 


34. Pan, Beedi shop, Proprietor 
Owner 



Pan, beedi sales 
(retail) 


Tower Brand Trunk 
Manufacturing Co., 
Broadway 



MR Mandavalli 


35. Accountant in a Accountant 
stock and share 
Broker’s firm 


Stock and share 
brokers 


EE Ramlal & Co. Madurai 


36. House Painter ... Painter 


... Building decora- SW No fixed place of work 
tion 


37. Secretary, District Secretary 
Congress Com- 
mittee 

lance Journa- Journalist 

^st 


Political party ... EE 


Writing for SW 

newspapers and 
periodicals 


District Congress Com- 
mittee, Tirunelvcli 


No particular journal 
or paper 


39. Social Service Social service Social service 


Worker 


40. Salesman 


work like slum 



j] shop of 
dymade 
garments, silk 
sarees, etc. 


SW State Social Welfare 
Board 


FW Elson & Sons, Madras 


46. Activity if not working : (a) Question 12: 
This applies to persons who are not working, i.e., 
those who are not engaged in cultivation, agricul- 
tural labour, household industry, trade, profession 
or service. 

This category includes persons who are not 
active iathe sense that they are not engaged in any 
productive work. Beggars, pensioners, persons 
reoemng royalty from agricultural land or non- 


agricultural land, rent or dividend receivers, etc., 
though they may be earning an income do not 
participate m any productive work as well as 
inmates of institutions, convicts in jail, . disabled 
persons not working, etc., are classified as persons 
“not working”. 

These persons have been grouped under eight 
different categories for Census purposes. Each 
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Authorised 

abbreviations 



(b) To record an 
you should ask the 

following questions. If the arKW%r to the qilSSUons 
is in the affirmative you should indicate the group 
to which he belongs by the abbreviation 
mentioned against each : 

Authorised 

abbreviations 


'.“Who is not 
a person 

' • living "^n' agricultural or 

non-agricultural royalty, 
rent or dividend receivers 
or any other person of 
independent means which 
does not necessitate any 
work on his part and 
who docs no other work 


(il Are you a full-time student ST 
or a child attending school 
who does no other work 
such as manufacturing 
articles at home for sale or 
helping your family in culti- 
vation, industry, trade or 
business? 

(ii) Are you a person engaged HW 
in unpaid household chores 
or housewife or adult 
woman who does no other 
work suci. as making 
articles at home for sale or 
wages or helps regularly 
even part-time in family 
cultivation, household in- 
dustry, trade or business ? 

• 

(iii) Any dependant including O 
an infant or a child not 
attending school, a person 
permanently disabled from 
work because of illness, 
accident or old age 


(v) A beggar, vagrant or an 
independent woman without 
any indication of the source 
of income and others of 
unspecified source of 
existence 

(vi) A convict in jail or an 
inmate of a penal, mental 
or charitable institution 


Note : An under-trial prisoner 
will be shown as a worker 
if he used to do work 
before he was apprehended 
(work being defined in the 
sense we have done) 


^ (vii) A peflSs^-^Vvyas not 
•4 employe^, , 
tjp ' seeking ’0^.' 

C ^ “‘te first tim| 


1 ; 


^<«^as not 


-A 


V:v( 


oycj fore 
oc: of f ■ '.\>y- 

■ .d seeking. V'iploy- 




R 


B 


I 


4 



UN 
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1881 


1941 


]0. Occupation of men, also of boys and females who 
may do work 

1891 

11. Occupation or means of subsistence . 


1901 

9 & 10. Occupation or means of subsistence of actual 
workers 

9. Principal 

10. Subsidiary 

11. Means of subsistence of dependants on actual 

workers 

1911 

OR MEANS OF SUBSIS- 
TENCE OF ACTUAL WORKERS 

9. Principal occupation 

10. Subsidiary occupation, if any 




11 . 


so, means Oi 
dependent. 


■irtly dependent on an>onc else ? 
livelihood of person on whom 


Do you employ : 

(a) Paid assistants ; 

(b) Members of household V If so, how many ? 


12. Are you in employment now ? 

13. (Only to those who reply in the negative to question 

12 ): 

Are you in search of employment ? 

To those who reply in the affirmative, the further 
question will be put 

How long have you been in search of it ? 

14. Means of livelihood in order of importance 

15. (Only to be asked in regard to means of livelihood of 

a person shown as partly dependant against question 
9 or any subsidiary means of livelihood written 
by other persons against question 14) : 

Does this means of livelihood exist throughout the 
year? 

If not, for what part of the year ? 

16. If you are employed by some one clsct what is bis 

business ? 


11. If dependant, principal ocewatio^or means of 
subsistence of actual workfl^^kriHlhepeDdaDt 


9 A 10 OCCUPATlOl 
TENCE OF A 


9. 

10 . 


Principal 

Subsidiary 


11. For dependants, the 
whom supported 



1931 


9. Earner or dependant 

10. Principal occupation: this will be blank for dependant 

11. Subsidiary occupation (occupation of dependants 

may be given) 

12. Industry in which employed (for organized employees 

only) 12. 


1951 


Economic status • 

Part one : Dependency 
Part two : Employment 

Principal means of livelihood. 

Secondary means of livelihood. 

1961 

Working as Cultivator 
Working as agricultural labourer 

Working at household industry : 
ia) Nature of work 

(b) Nature of household industry 

(c) If employee 

Doing work other than 8, 9 or 10 : 

(a) Nature of work 

(b) Nature of industry, profession, trade or service 

(c) Class of worker 

(d) Name of establishment 

Activity, if not working 
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1881 

XII. Statement showing for 

population in each clas^^^r and 8uh-oftit^>r 
males and females separately 


of the actual workers in each following calling 
included in the 24 *' orders *’ in Table XV. 


1911 


XII-A. Statement showing in the same form as XII the 
occupations of the total urban population in each 
district 

X//-B. Statement showing occupations by age of the 
total male urban population 

XIl-C. Statement showing for each district, the 
occupations followed by the agricultural population, 
in conjunction with agriculture, for males and 
females separately 

Xll-D. Statement showing for the total town population 
of each district, the occupations followed* by the 
agricultural population, for males and females 
separately 

Alphabetical list of occupations with the number in 
each sex and total in each occupation and al.so the 
districts 


XV. Occupations : 

(jjf XV-A. Pan I— Provincial summarv 

Part /I— Details for districts, states and cities 


XV -B. Subsidiary occupations of agriculturists — Actual 
workers only 

XV-H. Statistics of Industries : 

Pan I — Provincial^«^mary 

Part II— Districts and State 

Part III— P *^tpul5rs as to ownership of factories, 
etc 


Part IV— Caste or race of manage '^^qf factories, etc. 
XVI. Occupation by selected castes, tribe?, 


1921 * 


1891 


XV'II. OccUpalion 


XVIi. Occupations — 

Part A — showing by sexes and ago periods the occupa' 
* tionsof the rural and urban population. 

Part B— Showing by sexes the occupation 


( 


.on of the people I .eekintfincip; 


XVIII. Subsidiary occupations of agriculturists — actual 
work4 

Subsidi, 


Part C— Showing by sexes the occupations combined with 
an interest in land 



incipal oc^ 

^ ffe first 

S- > 


re 


1901 




XV. Occ'ipations— showing for each district, state am!,* 
city and for eight classes, 24 orders, 79 sub-order^ ^ 
and 520 groups shown in the occupation scheme, 
the number of: * 

( 1 ) total actual workers of each sex 

(2) partially agriculturists-actual workers of each 

sex 


g ovine 1*5' 


Part III— Ir . 
.* V’Sfj to; ^ . 


ifncis 

,ilablf$hments classified accor- 

. - « . . -'>'f owners and managers 

A * ^ 7 »• ' 

' . S » rij^ dn* o>th place of skilled 

AOf. 'ji* A.^iric • ^ .ding to their industry 
and ocdiipations* 

Paft V -Caste or ra(?e and birth place of unskilled 
labourers classified according to the industry in 
which they arc working 


(3 ) dependants of both sexes 

XVI. Selected castes by traditional and actual 
occupations— for certain castes, selected in certain 
districts, their traditional occupation, the number 


Part VI — Details of power employed for establish- 
ments using steam, oil, gas, water and electricity 
Part Vir -Number of looms in use in textile 
establishments. 
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IVJl 

X. Occupation or means of livelihood 
Part 1— Provincial summary 
Part Jl— District. Slate and City 


No tabie was prepared because of the outbreak of Worn 
Warn 
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1961 (Contd.) 

B-III Part A — Industrial classification of workers and 
non- workers by ed ucational levels in urban areas 

Part B — Industri^ classification of workers and 
non-workers by educational levels in rural areas 
only 

B-IV Part A — Industrial classification by sex and class of 
worker of persons at work at household industry 

B-IV Part B — Industrial classification by sex and class of 
worker of persons at work in non-bouschold 
industry, trade, business, profession or service 

B-IV Part C — Industrial classification by sex and Divisions, 
Major Groups and Minor Groups of persons at 
work other than cultivation 

B-V Occupational classification by sex of persons at 
work other than cultivation 

R-VI Occupational Divisions of persons at work other 
than cultivation classified by sex, broad age-groups 
and educational levels in urban areas only 

B-VII Part A— Persons working principally (i) as cultiva- 
tors (ii) as agricultural labourers or (iii) at house- 
hold industry classified by sex and by secondary 
work (i) at household industry, (ii) as cultivator 
(iii) as agricultural labo/'cr 

B-VII Part U— Industrial classification by sex of persons 
working in non-household industry, trade, business, 
profession, or service who are also engagfed in 
household industry 

B-V III Part A — Persons unemployed aged 15 and above by 
sex, broad age-groups and educational levels in 
urban areas only 

B-VIll Part B— Persons unemployed aged 15 and above by 
sex and educational levels in rural areas only 

B-IX Persons not .at work classified by sex, broad age- 
groups and type of activity 
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